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THOSE who are unfamiliar 
with the ways of our Uni- 
versity may learn with a 
gentle surprise that in the 
one subject which, from its 
nature, deals with Practice, 
the highest Degrees are obtain- 
able without any Practical 
Examination whatsoever. That 
subject is Moral Science. Are 
you a candidate for Honours 
in Mathematics? Then pro- 
duce your instruments and 
draw an ellipse. In Physi- 
ology? Decapitate this frog 
and dissect the brain while we 
are watching you. In Botany? 
Put these seeds under the 
microscope and name_ the 
family-tree that bore them. 
In Medicine? Go to yonder 
bedside, feel the patient’s pulse 
and prescribe the dose. In 
short, show that you can do 
something without making a 
mess of it—or the Degree shall 
not be yours. But in Moral 
Science we have none of these 
tests. We ask you to identify 
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no specimens, to diagnose no 
malady, to compound no bolus, 
to probe no wound, to admin- 
ister no viaticum to the depart- 
ing soul, All that, we say, 
will come afterwards; it is not 
in our province; we teach you 
not to do, but to think what 
you are doing. 

The events I am about to 
relate belong to a period— 
not so very long ago—when 
interest in speculative morals 
was keener in our University 
than it is to-day. Questions 
which have since grown stale 
and become provocative of 
yawns in the lecture-room were 
then in the ascendant. It was 
a time when a change of view 
concerning the ethical “End” 
might lead to the rupture of 
a friendship, when affinities 
concerning Free-will would 
explain the sudden marriage 
of a young professor, and when 
undergraduates would debate 
the Greatest Happiness - till 
two in the morning. Moral 
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Science was no more practi- 
cal then than now, but the 
theoretical enthusiasm was 
greater, and there was more 
German blood in our intel- 
lectual veins. The spirit of 
mockery had not yet appeared 
at the Hegelian council-board ; 
you could quote Lotze with- 
out being considered a bore; 
Schopenhauer was still un- 
eclipsed by . Nietzsche; and 
there was no more sporting 
event in the academic world 
than the yearly competition 
for the Kant Scholarship in 
Speculative Morals. 

In the year when my story 
begins the competition for 
this Scholarship was unusually 
severe. That year, indeed, 
marks an illustrious date in 
the annals of Moral Science, 
as expounded in our Uni- 
versity; we still talk of its 
glories in the Common Room 
when we remember the great 
days of old, over our second 
glass of port. Nineteen candi- 
dates were in for the Scholar- 
ship; and there was not a 
feeble one among them. All 
of them have since won dis- 
tinction; several, it must be 
added, are dead. 

Among the entrants for the 
Scholarship that year three 
stood out as the chief favour- 
ites. The candidate with the 
strongest backing was John 
Danvers, Scholar of St Rook’s. 
It is said that the sons of 
clergymen often turn out ill; 
we ought not to be surprised, 
therefore, if the sons of black- 
guards occasionally turn out 
well. At all events the father 
in this case was, or had been, 
a blackguard, and the son 
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was turning out uncommenly 
well. He was one of those 
young men, of whom there 
are more in the world than 
one might suspect, who 
deliberately set themselves 
the task, or the duty, of aton- 
ing before the world for the 
sins of their fathers. What 
the particular sin of Danvers’ 
father had been it concerns us 
not to know; enough that it 
had brought deep disgrace 
upon a family of honourable 
repute. He had disappeared 
and was reported to be dead ; 
and since he had once been 
well known to many of us, 
and had numerous connections 
by kinship and marriage with 
members of the University, it 
was a point of prudence never 
to mention his name. Once 
only did John Danvers broach 
the matter to me; it was in 
the intimacy of those relation- 
ships which happily still sub- 
sist in our University between 
the teacher and the taught. 
His father’s turpitude, he told 
me, had furnished him with a 
knowledge of evil that was 
quite unique, and he was 
determined to find out a way 
of applying this knowledge to 
the service of the world, so 
that the world in the long- 
run would become better off 
through his exertions than it 
would have been had his father 
committed no crimes. ‘There 
must be a way of doing that,” 
he said, “and I suspect that 
it lies in the direction of 
social service. A man who 
knows what I know is in 
an exceptionally strong posi- 
tion for dealing with such and 
such types of evil; and I am 
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looking to Moral Science to 
help me in finding a way of 
turning this knowledge to good 
account.” .This explains why 
John Danvers, who was one of 
the blithest boys imaginable, 
had turned his attention to 
Moral Science—a point other- 
wise hard to understand. I 
confess I received his confidence 
on this matter with mingled 
feelings. For Danvers himself 
and his motives I felt nothing 
but admiration; but I knew 
enough of moral science to 
fear that some disappointment 
might await him in that 
quarter. Moral science, as we 
cultivated it in those days, was 
not well adapted to meeting 
the needs of young men who 
were bent on atoning for the 
sins of their fathers. It was, 
as we have seen, avowedly, 
and perhaps somewhat pomp- 
ously, theoretical; whereas 
John Danvers’ designs in 
morality leaned obviously to 
the practical side. 

The candidate thought to 
have the second chance was 
Tom Pindar, descended from a 
long line of Varsity Dons. Of 
him my recollection is less dis- 
tinct ; at least I remember him 
rather as a type than as an 
individual. He had a big body, 
a firm mouth and a fine set of 
teeth: one of those straight- 
- limbed, clean-minded, upstand- 
ing young Britons of whom, I 
thank God, you may find a 
thousand in the University 
any day. One distinguishing 
peculiarity, however, I can re- 
call, He had a habit of biting 
so hard on the mouthpiece of 
his tobacco pipe that neither 
wood, vulcanite, nor amber 
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could resist him. He would 
often come with Danvers and 
others te smoke in my rooms, 
and we used to make small 
bets on the chance of Tom’s 
mouthpiece lasting out to the 
end of the ritual. This it 
seldom did. Tom’s manner 
was to stick his pipe in his 
mouth whenever he wanted to 
emphasise the points in his 
argument, and then, sure as 
fate, there would be a crash 
between his jaws; the pipe 
would fall on the floor and we 
had to wait for the rest of the 
sentence until Tom had finished 
the process of spitting the 
splinters of amber into the 
coal-scuttle. In outward ap- 
pearance he contradicted all 
one’s notions of the professional 
moralist ; none the less he had 
the wisdom of the schools at 
his finger-ends ; he was a great 
champion of the doctrine of 
‘“‘gelf-realisation,’ and could 
trounce a Utilitarian till he 
made him dance. 


The third favourite for 
the Kant Scholarship was 
Madeleine Doughty. The 
third, I mean, with the 
general public. With me she 
was the first. Among the 


women — and several women 
always competed for the Kant 
Scholarship—she was acclaimed 
the most charming; but a few 
men backed her on other 
grounds. She was certainly 
gifted with intelligence beyond 
the common; and the com- 
bination of beauty and wit 
being highly prized in the 
University, there were not a 
few among the elder Dons who, 
whenever they saw Madeleine, 
had a notion of what they 
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would do if they were twenty 
years younger. 

Like Pindar, Madeleine 
Doughty lacked the outward 
seeming of a moral philo- 
sopher. What attracted her 
to this science was never 
known till the events were 
fully accomplished which I am 
about to relate. But I will so 
far anticipate as to say that 
Madeleine was distantly con- 
nected with Danvers, whom 
she had known from childhood, 
and fully cognisant—more fully 
cognisant than anybody knew 
at the time—with the circum- 
stances of the family disgrace. 
And besides this she had man- 
aged to penetrate, by means 
which I shall leave to the 
imagination of the reader, into 
the secret of John Danvers’ 
designs in respect of his 
father’s crime. There is some- 
thing about the idea of making 
atonement which has a peculiar 
attraction for noble women ; 
whenever atoning work is afoot 
some Magdalen or Cordelia is 
sure to find it out and take a 
hand ; and, to be quite explicit, I 
believe that Madeleine Doughty 
had not only found out what 
Danvers was after, but was 
secretly preparing herself, in 
her own way, for participating 
in the young man’s enterprise. 
She was resolute as well as 
intelligent; and subsequent 
events proved pretty plainly 
that she had made up her 
mind about some things which 
most girls at her age are con- 
tent to leave in delightful un- 
certainty. 

It was one of the rules of 
the examination for the Kant 
Scholarship that no candidate 
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was allowed to write his name 
on the papers,—they had num- 
bers or pseudonyms, I forget 
which; but Miss Doughty’s 
handwriting was peculiar, and 
I can tell you (being in the 
secret) that when the papers 
came in the first thing each of 
the examiners did was to pick 
out Madeleine’s and stick them 
at the bottom of the pile, to be 
reserved as a bonne bouche till 
the last. Notthat any of them 
had hopes for himself—they 
were all married men and 
Moral Philosophers to boot. 
But they were interested. 
They knew—everybody knew 
—that Danvers and Pindar 
were both desperately in love 
with Madeleine. How desper- 
ately you may judge from the 
following incident. On the 
morning the trial began the 
janitor received instructions 
(from a certain person) to 
interpose opaque pieces of 
furniture in the Examination 
Room along the lines of vision 
which connected Madeleine 
with the other two. They put 
Madeleine behind what was 
virtually a screen; which 
proves that, despite their 
philosophy, the examiners were 
men of the world and knew all 
about it. 

We had heard also—for a 
University has some of the 
properties of a whispering 
gallery—that Madeleine was 
willing to marry either Dan- 
vers or Pindar, and would 
have given her hand to which- 
ever of the pair had made 
the first decided move. There 
was also another story whose 
originator, if I remember right- 
ly, was a little coach named 
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Merlin, a man with a club- 
foot, whom some of us had 
observed making eyes through 
his spectacles at Madeleine. 
He gave it out that Madeleine 
had decided to have neither 
of the young men; that each 
of them had proposed and 
been rejected, because Made- 
leine would not inflict suffer- 
ing on the other by accepting 
the one. This story I never 
believed ; it was not in human 
nature. Besides, its source was 
tainted and watery. I know 
as a fact that neither Danvers 
nor Pindar ever proposed to 
Madeleine Doughty. 

Such were the three favour- 
ites. It only remains for me 
to add that Danvers and 
Pindar were bosom friends,— 
old schoolfellows, comrades in 
many a hard-fought battle 
on the football field, and loyal 
to each other with a loyalty 
beyond the love of women. 
They were humble-minded too, 
as the loyal always are; each 
unconscious of his own fine 
qualities, but convinced that 
the other was just the finest 
fellow in the world. And thus 
it was that both of them were 
hanging back in the affair of 
Madeleine. It was a strife of 
mutual self-renunciation. “Go 
in and win her, Pin!” said the 
one; “she’s far too good for 
me.” “Go in and win her, 
Dan!” said the other; “I’m 
not nearly good enough for 
her.” And the result was that 
neither of them “ went in.” 


How is it, I have often asked 
myself, that not one of us 
wiseacres who were condueting 
the Examination for the Kant 
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Scholarship had the perspi- 
cacity to see that here was a 
golden opportunity for intro- 
ducing the Practical Test into 
the teaching of Moral Science, 
thereby earning immortal hon- 
ours for our University as the 
initiator of a great Reform? 
Why, instead of plying them 
up to the last moment with 
questions as to the Universality 
of Moral Law, which all three 
answered to equal admiration, 
did we not put the matter to 
the touch at the very point 
where the Particular was 
thrust under our noses? Just 
consider what we might have 
done! After disposing of the 
other sixteen candidates we 
might have said to our three 
young friends: “Go into the 
next room all three of you 
and stay there for an hour or 
less ; settle your little affair by 
the application of Kantian or 
any other recognised principles 
of Morality; prove thus your 
capacity for Moral Decision 
and then return. No award 
to be made until the wedding 
bells begin to ring.” It was 
strange that none of us thought 
of this practical test, the oppor- 
tunity for which had been pro- 
videntially thrown in our way. 
As it was, we followed the 
usual methods, awarding the 
Scholarship, after long debate, 
to Madeleine Doughty, whose 
“Essay” was extraordinarily 
brilliant. Its subject, chosen 
out of four alternatives, was 
“Courage as the Basis of 
Morality,” treated in a manner 
by no means complimentary 
to Kant. The “Essays” of 
Danvers and Pindar were on 
“‘ Self-sacrifice.” They were dis- 
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tinguished by great knowledge 
of authorities, extreme subtlety 
of analysis, and profound defer- 
ence to Kant; but both end- 
ing abruptly, just short of the 
conclusion, we were compelled 
to mark them with an “ Alpha 
Minus.” Never did examiners 
take more conscientious pains 
with their business. But I 
cannot escape an uncomfort- 
able feeling -that we might 
have had something serious to 
answer for. No thanks to us 
that things did not go utterly 
wrong. No thanks to us that 
Madeleine is not married to 
Merlin and that Danvers 
and Pindar did not become 
monks, 


Thus it was, then, that the 


Examiners, acting in their 
official capacity, lost their 
chance. But Powers, which 


have no official status in the 
University, were at work, and 
the omission was soon made 
good. These Powers had -a 
further Examination in store 
for Danvers, Pindar, and Made- 
leine Doughty; and, needless 
to say, their programme had 
been drawn up on strictly 
Practical Lines. 

It happened about a year 
after the award of the Kant 
Scholarship ; and you may take 
it as incidental witness to the 
Perversity of Things that this 
far more difficult Examination 
was launched upon our young 
friends on the very evening 
when the list of Final Honours 
in the School of Moral Science 
was posted in the Senate House 
—almost at the moment, that 
is to say, when the three were 
congratulating one another on 
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having done with Examina- 
tions for ever! 

Who that has been through 
the mill needs reminding cf 
that scene? Let the readiest 
writer describe it and his pen 
will make blots. Let the 
soundest sleeper recall it in 
the night watches and he will 
lie awake for an hour. We 
are in the Vestibule of the 
Senate House. A jabbering 
crowd of youths and maidens 
who move distractedly ; groups 
formed and instantly dissolved ; 
dark shadows under eyes that 
are glittering with excitement 
or apprehension; cold fiugers 
and damp palms—this is what 
we see, this is what we feel. 
There is a nervous tension in 
the air; the walls are tremu- 
lous; the marble flags rock 
under the feet; voices, high- 
pitched and jerky, break forth 
and run about like sudden 
fractures in a field of ice, All 
at once the babble ceases: a 
man in a chocolate uniform 
and a gold-laced hat is fixing 
something on the wall; nothing 
is heard save the sound of 
hurrying feet and the rustle 
of women’s skirts. The whole 
crowd has melted into a solid 
lump of human backs, massed 
against the wall; it seems to 
hang upon the notice-board as 
by a peg. So for half a minute 
it hangs; then a right-about 
face in both directions, and the 
lump has dissolved itself into a 
multiplicity of chattering units. 
The victors are suppressing 
their elation ; the disappointed 
are passing it off; the broken 
are speaking with a smile that 
turns into a grin; backs are 
being slapped ; consolations are 
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being offered. “Just what we 
expected,” somebody is saying, 
“Danvers, Doughty, and Pin- 
dar bracketed together at the 
head of the list.” 

That evening, I well remem- 
ber, was dark, wet, and tem- 
pestuous. AsI walked to the 
Senate House to learn the 
result, I noticed hanging about 
the neighbourhood a number 
of woebegone individuals, men 
selling boot-laces, women with 
a basket of flowers on one arm 
and a baby on the other, and 
here and there the vendors of 
more cunning merchandise—an 
Oriental with a barrow of tor- 
toises, @ man with three pet 
dogs led by a string, a Prima 
Donna of the streets singing to 
the accompaniment of a harp. 
Through some strange leakage 
of information the begging 
fraternities are always well 
posted as to the internal ar- 
rangements of our University. 

Among the first to come 
forth from the Senate House 
was Danvers, his high spirits 
well under control. As he 
passed through the swinging 
door he turned round to shout 
his thanks to some one who 
was congratulating him from 
the throng behind. “A bit of 
luck,” he added, “ just a fluke!” 
Then he stood for a moment 
looking at the rain, which was 
coming down in torrents. He 
heard a fine voice singing, and 
looking round fer the cause he 
saw the Prima Donna standing 
beside the harpist under the 
shelter of a shop-front. They 
were half-way through “La ci 
darem,” and the notes seemed 
to Danvers like an echo of 
music in his own soul. Then 
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something happened which 
gave him a shock. A mass of 
rain-water, which had collected 
in the awning above the shop- 
front, suddenly burst through 
and splashed full on the singer, 
extinguishing the song in the 
very middle of a bravura; and 
the Prima Donna, followed by 
the harpist, bolted into the 
shop. “Poor devil!” thought 
Danvers. ‘“That’s hard lines! 
I suppose some people would 
call it funny. A pretty woman, 
with a nice frock on, too. I 
hope the people will be decent 
to her in the shop. She must 
be soaked to the skin.” 
Thinking thus, he was in the 
aet of putting up his umbrella 
when a man, clad in a frowsy 
overcoat, and little else, the 
rain streaming from his hat, 
stepped up to him and said: 
“Beg your pardon, sir, but 
could you give a poor chap the 
price of a meal and a bed? I’ve 
walked twenty-eight miles to- 
day, sir, and not had a bite of 
food since last night.” 
Danvers’ right hand dived 
into his trousers pocket, and 
a shilling was already between 
his fingers when a _ thought 
checked the movement. The 
thought was too fugitive to be 
quite articulate; like the faint 
backwash of a receding tide it 
just broke and rippled over 
the margin of consciousness. 
‘“'There’s some connection,” the 
thought seemed to be saying, 
“between Moral Science and 
the position in which you are 
suddenly placed by the appeal 
of this man! What is the 
connection, John Danvers?” 
The thought, unformed and 
swift as it was, caused Danvers 
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to hesitate. Whatever the 
connection might be, precipi- 
tate action was not quite the 
thing for a man who had just 
been bracketed first in Moral 
Science—a man, moreover, who 
had come within an ace of that 
bluest of blue ribbons, the 
Kant Scholarship. He was 
being taken unawares. One 
ought to reflect before acting. 
Otherwise one is a humbug. . 

Not many days before he 
had scored heavily on one of 
the papers in answer to a 
question which required him 
to weigh the respective merits 
of “reflective and unreflective 
Morality.” He had shown 
(maxima cum laude) that the 
reflective sort is by far the 
superior article, supporting 
his argument by citations from 
the greatest authorities, includ- 
ing several terse passages of 
Aristotle, all reproduced in 
faultlessly accented Greek. 
Moreover, he had proved to the 
satisfaction of the Examiners 
that he knew the virtue of 
Benevolence up and down, 
from its measly adolescence in 
pagan ethics to its white-winged 
maturity under the Christian 
Law. He had analysed that 
virtue into its ultimate con- 
stituents ; he had described the 
dunghill on which it was born 
and the golden palace it in- 
habits now; nay more, while 
dissecting the roots whence 
Benevolence springs, he had 
discovered a root unmentioned 
in any of the text-books—a 
sign of originality which the 
examiners, always hospitable 
to such discoveries, had been 
quick to welcome, one of them 
actually saying to his colleagues 
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that the point was “quite in- 
teresting.” Which remark the 
Examiner concluded with a 
yawn. The poor man had read 
thirty-seven Essays on Ben- 
evolence that day. 

While these reverberations 
were shaking his mind, Dan- 
vers, I say, hesitated; and the 
shilling, which had not yet 
seen the light, slipped from 
between his fingers and re- 
joined its comrades at the 
bottom of his trousers pocket. 
The tramp, whose hearing for 
such things was abnormally 
acute, heard the jingle of the 
coin, and correctly interpreting 
the sound, muttered an un- 
speakable word under his 
breath. 

‘*Look here,” said Danvers, 
“‘T don’t give money to beggars 
on the street. You know it’s 
illegal to ask. You'd get into 
trouble if the police saw you. 
You’d better go to the Casual 
Ward.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the 
tramp, speaking in a voice 
which seemed an _ excellent 
imitation of the voice we 
acquire, or cultivate, in the 
University. “I am always 
attracted by the Casual Ward, 
sir. It’s a place both of com- 
fort and refinement, and may 
be compared with the best 
London clubs. But  unfor- 
tunately, sir, the Casual Ward 
is closed at this time of night.” 

“Then try the Salvation 
Army Shelter. You'll find it 
by going down that street and 
taking the first to the left. 
And come round to my rooms 
to-morrow morning and I'll 
give you a ticket for the 
Charity Organisation Society 
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and have your case investi- 
gated.” 

Danvers felt that he would 
really like to investigate this 
case. 

“Thank you again,” an- 
swered the tramp, taking off 
his hat, and artfully aiming 
the water that streamed from 
its brim upon Danvers’ boots. 
“Thank you exceedingly. I 
was hoping you would say 
that, sir: in fact, it was only 
my modesty which prevented 
me asking for a Ticket at the 
first. I will certainly call 
upon you to-morrow morning. 
Will you be kind enough to 
name the hour and the place?” 

“Come round to St Rook’s 
College at eleven o’clock and 
ask for Mr Danvers. [I'll tell 
the porter to show you to my 
room.” 

The man had large, prom- 
inent eyes; and he scrutinised 
Danvers up and down. Then, 
with the coolest insolence, he 
extended his dirty palm and 
said— 

“Shake hands, Mr Danvers. 
I’m glad to meet you.” 

Danvers stepped back a pace. 
“I like your impudence,” he 
said. “But you can’t play 
that game with me, so don’t 
try it on! However, come 
round to-morrow morning, and 
I'll do as I said.” 

“Punctually at eleven, Mr 
Danvers, I shall be at St 
Rook’s. But may I venture 
to point out to you, sir, a little 
fact which has possibly escaped 
your observation? I think you 
perceive, sir, that I am very 
hungry now; but have you 
reflected that at eleven to- 
morrow morning I shall be 
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hungrier still, and perhaps in 
a state of exhaustion so extreme 
as to be unable to take advan- 
tage of your wisely deferred 
benevolence. These things 
don’t stand still, sir.” 

Danvers turned away; he 
was bewildered, and had had 
enough. “This,” he thought, 
“is a begging impostor,—one of 
those rascals who study their 
parts like actors preparing for 
the stage. I’ve heard they re- 
hearse ’em in thieves’ kitchens 
and criticise one another.” 

But in spite of the worldly 
wisdom hidden in this thought 
Danvers’ mind was not at ease. 
He was not sure of himself. 
He felt like a man who had 
just been bathing out of his 
depth and had a panic, and 
is now swimming to shore, 
afraid to face his companions 
who are laughing at him on 
the beach. Or it was as if a 
nasty collision had taken place 
between things which had no 
business to be on the same 
road; as if an Ideal had for- 
saken the lines laid down for 
it and had been run into and 
tragically damaged by a Real- 
ity. “What ought I to have 
done?” he kept asking himself. 
“Am I an ass?” 

I have heard of a drastic 
Institution where punctually 
at six in the morning the Head 
Physician touches an electric 
button, and instantly every 
patient is rolled out of his 
warm bed into a cold bath. 
John Danvers had just had a 
taste of this treatment: from 
the warm Honours of Moral 
Science he had been shot 
straight into the cold water of 
Moral Fact. 
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He was now on his way to 
the Post Office—to send a 
telegram to his mother and 
two sisters announcing that 
he was bracketed first in 
Moral Science with Pindar and 
“a girl.” He had resolved to 
put it in that way. 

But the image of the tramp 
persisted in his memory and 
troubled him sorely. ‘ What 
is the matter with me?” he 
kept asking. “Have I be- 
trayed my principles?” 

Before he reached his rooms 
he had formed a resolution to 
restate the whole occurrence in 
terms of Moral Science, judge 
what he had done in the light 
of First Principles, and by their 
means lay down a definite plan 
of action which would save him 
from being taken unawares on 
any future occasion when he 
might be accosted by a tramp. 
And incidentally he would 
make up his mind as to the 
action he ought to take at 
eleven o'clock to-morrow morn- 
ing. He would not be caught 
napping again by tramps. 

Danvers, on arriving at his 
rooms, composed himself to 
think. Had he done right or 
wrong in refusing the shilling 
to the tramp? Did it square 
with his own theory of Ben- 
evolence as expounded in the 
Essay? Did it illustrate that 
theory? Did it square with, 
illustrate, confirm or refute any 
theory whatsoever — Hobbes, 
Butler, Kant, Mill, Sidgwick, 
Green? Would any one of 
them, or all of them together, 
condemn or approve what he 
had done? These were his 
problems. 

For a half-hour or more he 
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worried over them, leaning 
back in his arm-chair and 
smoking three successive pipes 
as an aid to reflection. He 
reoalled what the great Au- 
thorities had said about 
Benevolence; he recalled his 
own theory. Then it was as 
if the ghosts of all the Moral 
Philosophers had been sum- 
moned into the room, and there 
they sat, round the table, like 
a Royal Commission investigat- 
ing the problem. Volumes of 
wisdom poured from their lips ; 
but it flowed off into space and 
seemed to miss the mark. 
They argued, they wrangled, 
they disagreed, they could draw 
up no Report. They talked of 
Abstract Principles and Con- 
crete Cases; but a point of 
contact was nowhere to be 
found between what they were 
saying and what he, John 
Danvers, had just done. The 
deeper they went the more did 
his peculiar trouble pass out 
of their sight. They talked of 
“the poor” and how “the 
poor” ought to be treated; of 
the “problem of poverty” and 
how it ought to be solved: but 
all this failed somehow to 
reach that uncomfortable spot 
in Danvers’ soul whence sprang 
the feeling that he was an ass. 
Their tramps were all in the 
plural, his was in the singular ; 
those were a class, this an 
individual. Their tramps were 
all on paper; his was on the 
Senate House steps. Their 
tramps were odourless; his 
was not. Theirs had no eyes; 
his had,—eyes that looked at 
you in a very disconcerting 
way and haunted you after- 
wards. And—greatest differ- 
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ence of all—their tramps gave 
no trouble; they remained 
quiet, passive, invisible, while 
the experts were deciding what 
to do with them; and they 
were heard of no more from 
the moment that wisdom had 
issued its award. But his 
tramp thrust himself under 
your nose, tipped water on 
your boots, answered back with 
a dash of vinegar in his speech, 
offered to shake hands, and 
was coming round at eleven 
o’clock to-morrow morning to 
see you again. 

Danvers began to walk 
about the room. ‘What 
ought I to have done?” he 
kept asking. “Ought I to 
have given the fellow a shil- 
ling? I’m dashed if I know. 
And what ought I to do when 
he comes round to-morrow 
morning? I’m dashed if I 
know. I wish I could consult 
Madeleine.” 

As he said the words Pindar 
entered the room. 

‘*What’s this you’re dashed 
if you know and want to con- 


sult Madeleine about?” said 
Pindar. 
‘“‘ A serious affair. I’ve had 


a nasty experience to-night— 
a tragic collision, my boy— 
and the end of it is that I’m 
haunted by the ghost of a 
tramp, and I’m trying to place 
him in some kind of intelligible 
context. And not a common 
tramp either. A fellow with 
awful eyes. Looked like a 
Varsity Don dressed up for 


the part.” 

“Oh!” said Pindar. “A 
tramp! Chalk him on the 
blackboard, old man. I’m 
interested.” 
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Danvers, with commendable 
brevity, told his story and 
sketched the problem he was 
trying to solve. “And I’m 
not going to bed,” he concluded, 
“until I’ve settled the matter. 
Have I done right or wrong? 
Help me to thrash it out. 
Just before you came in I’d 
got myself tied up in a tangle 
of most infernal nonsense, 
Open your mouth, man; dis- 
course and clear the air.” 

“Wait a bit,” answered 
Pindar, “till we have a full 
statement of the facts.” 

“I’ve given you a full state- 
ment.” 

“No, you haven’t. There’s 
more behind — something you 
don’t know. I saw and heard 
the whole thing on the Senate 
House steps; and what’s more, 
I saw what happened after you 
went away. Madeleine is in 
the play already, my boy!” 

“Great Scot! you don’t say 
so!” exclaimed Danvers. 

“Yes. Listen. As you went 
down the steps Madeleine came 
out of the door. And the 
tramp accosted her in exactly 
the same words he had used to 

ou.” 

“The blackguard!” cried 
Danvers. “Just fancy that 
dirty brute speaking to her! 
Stinking of whisky, too! 
He'd try to frighten her! 
I wish I’d given him in 
charge !—Well, what did she 
do?” 

“Gave him a shilling like 
a shot, and then talked to 
him for five minutes. I didn’t 
hear what she said. But she 
wasn’t frightened a bit.” 

“She never is,’ said the 
other. “But, I say—do you 
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think she saw me turn him 
down?” 

“She did.” 

“ Confusion !” cried Danvers. 
“But how do you know?” 

“Because she spoke of it 
afterwards. We walked home 
together. But keep your hair 
on, Dan. There are more 
facts to come. I took a hand 
in the business myself.” 

“What did you do?” 

“What it might have been 
wiser not to do.” 

“Like most things! Can’t 
recognise it at that. Name the 
action, What was it?” 

“T gave the man another 
shilling—without being asked.” 

“You idiot!” cried Danvers. 
“If the tramp isn’t already 
mad drunk and kicking some 
woman to death it’s no fault 
of yours and Madeleine’s. 
But why did you give him a 
shilling ?” 

“Because Madeleine did. 
Don’t be an ass, Dan. You'd 
have done the same thing your- 
self, you know you would! 
And what’s more, you’d give 
a tidy sum to have played 
my part instead of your 
own.” 

“By Gad, I would!” 

“ And then repent of it!” 

“TI don’t know: but go on. 
What happened next?” 

‘IT walked home with Made- 
leine, as I said. For some time 
she didn’t speak. At last she 
stopped suddenly, and looking 
me straight between the eyes 
asked the very question you 
asked just now. ‘Why did 
you give the tramp another 
shilling?’ ‘Because you gave 
him one, I answered. ‘I de- 
test being imitated,’ says she, 
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and looks as fierce as a button. 
‘Well,’ says I, ‘I wanted to do 
the same as you. And didn’t 
she just flare up when I said 
that! ‘You muffin!’ says she, 
‘it wasn’t the same! I was 
the first to do it. A thing 
can’t be done for the first time 
twice over!’ ‘Madeleine,’ says 
I, ‘it’s all rot my being 
bracketed first with you. I 
ought to have been ploughed.’ 
‘So you ought!’ says she, and 
flounced away without another 
word, leaving me feeling like 
an idiot. Dan, there’s a spice 
of the devil in Madeleine.” 

“You’ve been a long time 
finding that out,” said Dan- 
vers. “But I'll tell you what 
all this will come to. Made- 
leine will have neither of us. 
She’ll marry that little Johnny 
with the club-foot and the 
spectacles—what’s his name? 
—Merlin. We've both cut a 
poor figure over this affair, 
Pin.” 

“We have,” said Pindar, 
and then added, after a pause, 
‘“‘T wish I had been ploughed /” 

“What do you mean?” 

“IT mean there's a lot of 
pity in that girl. She’s com- 
passionate, Dan; you could see 
it when she was talking to the 
tramp ; it’s the keynote of her 
temperament. I lay three to 
one that Merlin knocks both of 
us out with that club-foot of 
his. I wish we had club-feet. 
At least I wish J had!” 

“Yes, it might smooth the 
way. You are right about 
pity, old man. Do you know 
the best run either of us ever 
had with Madeleine was when 
she knocked us over the Kant 
Scholarship? She was awfully 
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sorry for us that night, and 
either of us might have had 
her for the asking. She as 
good as told me so. Another 
time was when I got that 
sock in the mouth at the 
Varsity match. ‘Poor old 
chap!’ says she next day; 
and I’d have proposed there 
and then if I hadn’t had 
three front teeth knocked 
out, and made such a horrid 
splutter when I talked. But, 
dash it, I believe she’d have 
taken me, splutter and all! 
However, it’s up with us 
now! Merlin has the ball! 
What with all three being 
bracketed first, and then this 
tramp mess coming on the 
top of that, we haven’t the 
ghost of a chance.” 

The two men smoked away 
in silence. Presently Danvers 
said— 

“Pin, old man, I’m going 
to cut the knot—it’s the only 
way. My mind’s made up. 
I resign Madeleine to you! 
You’re far the better man.” 

“ And I resign her to you! 
You’re worth six of me. My 
mind’s made up too.” 

“There we are again!” said 
Danvers. “ Another deadlock ! 
We get no forrarder! And 
the end of it all will be that 
that little beast with the club- 
foot will have her. It makes 
no difference whether the two 
dogs quarrel over the bone, or 
each politely insist that the 
other shall have it. It’s only 
another sort of fight, and the 
third dog gets the bone all 
the same. One of us two 
must cut the knot. Now, 
who is it to be?” 


Danvers waited an 


for 
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answer. There was none. 
Suddenly an inspiration seized 
him, and he jumped from his 
chair. “I have it!” he cried. 
“Eureka! There’s only one 
way out. Pin, my hearty, 
we shall have to fight! The 
Fates have decreed it. We're 
bracketed first with Made- 
leine. And I’ve suddenly seen 
what the Fates mean by it. 
They mean that we must fight 
for her!” 

Pindar rose, went to the 
fire, and began poking it 
with Danvers’ walking - stick. 
Then he became interested in 
a piece of old china on the 
mantel-shelf, and turned it 
upside down to examine the 
marks, He was evidently 
deep in thought. At last he 
said— 

“You're right, Dan. We 
shall have to fight. But we 
are not going to fight with 
our fists. We are going to 
fight with weapons of reason 
—but gloves off all the same, 
mind you.” 

“Precisely what I meant,” 
said Danvers. ‘How could I 
mean anything else?” 

“Right-ho! We go back 
to the tramp and his shilling 
right away. That’s the ring. 
Who was right, you or I, or 
both, or neither of us? We 
settle that question before we 
go to bed. Were a pair of 
humbugs if we can’t. So 
here’s the bargain. The man 
who is proved to have done 
right shall have Madeleine. 
The man who is proved to 
have done wrong shall give 
her up.” 

“ But 
agree?” 


suppose we don’t 
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“We ought to agree. If 
we can’t, again I say we are 
a pair of humbugs, equally 
unworthy of Madeleine, and 
Merlin takes up the running.” 

“ But suppose we do agree, 
and conclude that both of us 
were right—or wrong?” 

“Then, by the powers, we'll 
toss up a halfpenny and let 
the gods decide the issue!” 

“It’s a sporting proposition 
right through,” said Danvers 
eagerly, “and won’t it just 
appeal to Madeleine when she 
hears about it? She shall 
know it was your sugges- 
tion.” 

“No, it was yours!” 

“Never mind that. It will 
appeal to Madeleine anyhow. 
Only last week she said that 
next to lawn-tennis conduct is 
the most sporting thing in 
life. That’s the only trouble 
with Madeleine! She’s never 
serious about morality. But 
she’s a deuced sight better 
girl than many who are.” 

‘“‘ And a deuced sight prettier 
too!” added Pindar. 

“She’s fast, Pin, fast, I tell 
you. No, you blockhead, I 
don’t mean fast in that seuse! 
Of course not. I mean quick, 
easy, swift, ambidextrous, and 
all that— just as she plays 
lawn-tennis. Cuts in, serves 
’em red-hot, and scores a 
point while the rest of us 
are pulling long faces at one 
another! Look how she 
handled that mess of Smithers 
and Haply! Cut the black- 
guard Smithers clean out of 
the show, brought the author- 
ities round, and headed Haply 
off just as he was going to 
make an ass of himself —all 
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in one stroke, mind you, and 
quick as lightning. There’s a 
lot of righteousness in speed, 
Tom Pindar—a lot, take my 
word for it! I’ve seen it in 
Madeleine. That’s the point 
that Kant and his John- 
nies have missed, though 
I believe it’s in Aristotle, if 
the text was properly re- 
stored. But I’m talking shop. 
Let’s go back to the fight. 
We'll make a proper duel of 
it—with moral principles for 
the weapons, and the cleverest 
and sweetest girl in England 
for the prize. Marriage by 
combat! Splendid! Primitive 
methods translated into higher 
forms: unity of idea amid 
diversity of ritual—and all 
that! It will become historic, 
Pin! It will make us famous, 


Pin! And we'll be serious. 
No jokes, and no quarter. No 
self-renouncing motives. In 


short, we'll play the game.” 

“We will,” chimed in Pindar. 
“And what do you say to 
having a bit on? I suggest a 
fiver.” 

“Done. Each man backs 
himself for five pounds. Stakes 
on the table right away! And 
the whole ten pounds to go to- 
wards the purchase of Made- 
leine’s engagement ring—which 
is going to cost at least fifty if 
the luck turns my way.” 

“Agreed. That’s a great 
idea. It'll help to make a 
straight fight of it. It’ll put 
the stopper on the self-renounc- 
ing business —the thing I’m 
most afraid of.” 

“Same here,” said Danvers, 
as he placed a little pile of 
sovereigns on the top of 
Pindar’s bank-note. “But 
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what about an umpire? I 
say, it’s a pity we can’t get the 
tramp. I’d like him to be 
judge.” 

“Bosh!” shouted Pindar. 
“We want somebody who 
knows Moral Science. I say, 
what about Madeleine?” 

“Couldn’t get her; though 
she'd enjoy it, and make a 
ripping good judge too. Only 
she’d make fun of us—the little 
demon! And I tell you we are 
going to have no nonsense about 
this.” 

“No nonsense be the word!” 
cried the other. “We'll have 
to do without an umpire. It’s 
going to be a duel at midnight, 
in a lonely forest, with no 
seconds, and none save the sur- 
vivor to tell the tale. And 
now to business! Up, Guards, 
and at ’em! Sock ’em, boys! 
We'll begin as two Greeks and 
imagine we’ve just put the case 
of the tramp before Socrates. 
And from that we'll gradually 
work up to a modern point of 
view.” 

At that moment the clock on 
Danvers’ mantelpiece struck 
ten—and at it they went. I 
shall not enlighten the reader 
with the full text of the argu- 
ment that followed. It was 
rapid, concentrated, and ex- 
hausting. At 10.40 the com- 
batants refreshed themselves 
with a draught of plain soda 
and a pinch of snuff. This 
warmed them to their work, 
and the sword-play became 
magnificent. Subtle strokes 
were delivered which split the 
living hairs as they grew on 
the combatants’ heads. There 
were moments when it ceased 
to be a duel and became an 
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orgy —an orgy of fine dis- 
tinctions, a debauch of pro- 
fundities. When midnight 
struck, every authority from 
Soorates to Nietzsche had been 
cited; but neither Danvers’ 
shilling nor his friend’s could 
yet claim to have the Moral 
Order behind it. Towards 
1 A.M. there was a set - back. 
They discovered that the 
problem of Madeleine had 
become mixed up with the 
problem of the tramp. There- 
upon the two things had to be 
disentangled, and this carried 
them back to a point consider- 
ably behind that from which 
they had started. But nothing 
could daunt them, and by two 
o’clock they had recovered most 
of the lost ground. Then it 
was proposed that before going 
further they should review the 
ground traversed and sum- 
marise results. This being 
accomplished, it appeared that, 
so far as the argument had 
gone, the weight of probability 
was against Pindar. He had 
acted “weakly” —so they 
agreed—in following the lead 
of Madeleine, and “blindly ” in 
supposing he was doing “the 
same” asshe. Nothing equally 
flagitious had been set down to 
Danvers’ account. 

“TIT admit,” said Pindar, 
“that the argument is going 
against me, though I still have 
a fighting chance. You scored 
on ‘the Whole’ and on ‘the 
Good’; but I shall head you 
off yet on ‘the Beautiful.’ But 
give me a breather first. Hand 
that lemon this way and let’s 
have another smoke. Mean- 
while, I'll tell you a funny 
thing, Dan. From the moment 
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I gave the shilling I’ve felt 
perfectly comfortable about 
what I did. And now that 
the argument is going against 
me, I feel more comfortable 
than ever. Even if I am 
definitely proved in the wrong, 
as I may be, I shall not feel 
one bit ashamed of myself.” 

“Tll cap that,” said 
Danvers. “I’ve felt horribly 
ashamed of myself from the 
very first. If I hadn’t felt such 
a mean beggar, and been so 
deucedly anxious to argue the 
feeling away, some of my best 
points would never have oc- 
curred to me. And the more 
my case has strengthened, the 
meaner I feel myself to be. 
I’ve been having a thin time 
ever since we began. And now 
I’m getting into a blue funk! 
If I win I shall never have the 
pluck to face Madeleine. She’d 
wither me up!” 

“By Jove, Dan,” cried Pindar 
with a start, “that bears on the 
case. Man, we've forgotten 
something! The distinction 
between Subjective and Objective 
Right! We must begin again 
and revise the whole argu- 
ment in the light of that dis- 
tinction.” 

“Tt’s too late; I’m dead 
tired, and my form’s leaving 
me,” said Danvers, 

Pindar jumped to his feet 
and pitched the lemon skin 
into the fire. “Hang it all!” 
he cried. ‘“Let’s toss the 


halfpenny and have done for 
ever with the whole blessed 
thing!” 

“Tt’s an awful come-down, 
considering the place we won 
in the 
Danvers. 


Exams,” interposed 
“The halfpenny’s a 
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confession of failure. A con- 
fession of monstrous, shameful, 
asinine failure! But sooner or 
later we shall come to some- 
thing of the sort. I foresee we 
shall ; and the sooner the better. 
But it means two things: first, 
were a brace of humbugs; 
second, Merlin takes the bun.” 

“Merlin be blowed!” said 
Pindar. “I'll knock his ugly 
little head off. Dan,—no more 
blether! Here’s a halfpenny. 
Best of three! Up she goes! 
Now then—heads or tails?” 
And he held out his two hands, 
palm to palm, under Danvers’ 
nose. 

“T won’t call—not yet,” was 
the answer. “We are at the 
Rubicon, old man; and I’m 
not going to eross till I’ve had 
five minutes to gather my 
moral forces. I may need ’em 
all. So may you.” 

“ Five minutes and no more,” 
he continued as they resettled 
themselves in the big arm- 
chairs. “Look at the clock. 
Be ready for the moment when 
I drop the handkerchief. Then 
out with your halfpenny and 
toss her up!” 

There was deep silence for 
three minutes, broken only by 
the hypnotic ticking of the 
timepiece. Both men were 
visibly trembling, their eyes 
glued on the clock face. There 
was no sign that the moral 
forces were gathering: both 
seemed verging towards col- 
lapse. As the hand of the 
clock touched the fourth 
minute, Pindar, strong man as 
he was, actually screamed, and 
was on the point of going into 
hysterics when Danvers, who 
had been sitting with his eyes 
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half closed, started to his feet 
and uttered a loud cry. 

‘By Heaven,” he shouted, 
“there's Madeleine!” 

“‘ Madeleine ?” cried the other 
in a voice that was still half a 
scream, “‘ Madeleine! Where? 
At the door? At the window? 
What, man! You don’t mean 
she’s here at this time of 
night?” 

“No, no!” gasped Danvers. 
“A vision! I’ve seen her! 
Seen her as plain as I see you 
standing there! Seen her in 
her room at St Cheek’s—with 
your photograph, and my 
photograph,—and Merlin’s too, 
by Gad—on the mantelpiece.” 

“Get out! You're crazy!” 

“No, I’m not. It’s a tele- 
pathic communication. Not 
the first either. I’ve seen her, 
Pin, just as she is this minute. 
And— man alive!—what do 
you think she’s doing?” 

“Go on! How should I 
know?” 

“Tossing a halfpenny, my 


boy! Tossing a_ halfpenny, 
Tom Pindar! Where are we 
now? Hoo!” Danvers’ voice 


had become a mere moan of 
wind. 

“And what if Madeleine’s 
toss doesn’t agree with ours?” 

“Then there'll be the deuce 
to play all over again.” 

‘And what if Madeline has 
had a vision and seen ws 
tossing ?” 

“Then she takes Merlin.” 

“But what if she was toss- 
ing for Merlin?” 

‘“‘She wasn’t. She never once 
looked at his photograph.” 

‘‘But what if it’s all hallu- 
cination ?” 

“Tt isn’t: it’s a fact.” 
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“What's a fact? That 
Madeleine was tossing or that 
you thought she was?” 

“ Pindar, you're an ass.” 

“Danvers, were both asses. 
But never mind, old man. 
We've both got Firsts: that’s 
the main thing. We ought to 
have rung off long ago. Let’s 
go to bed. See you to-morrow 
morning.” 

For a time no more was 
said, and Pindar began putting 
on his overcoat, for the storm 
still raged outside. As he was 
passing out of the door 
Danvers spoke. 

“ Wait a second, Pin. What 
am I to do when the tramp 
turns up in the morning? I 
meant to think that out.” 

Scarcely had Danvers spoken 
these words when a violent 
buffet of wind smote the build- 
ing, blew open the casement 
and extinguished the candles 
on the table. An acrid odour, 
from the smouldering wicks 
perhaps, filled the room. 

‘‘Bah!” said Danvers, as he 
struck a match, “ what’s the 
matter with these candles? 
The room smells like a charnel- 
house. But, I say, what am I 
to do about the tramp?” 

‘A hundred to one he won’t 
turn up; they never do,” an- 
swered the other. 

“He's turning up all the 
time,” said Danvers. “I can’t 
keep him out of my mind. 
There’s something queer about 
that chap. What do you think 
he said to me when I turned 
him down? ‘ These things don’t 
stand still, sir.’”’ 

“There’s nothing in that,” 
said Pindar. “Solong!” And 
he went away. 

B 
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When he was gone Danvers 
suddenly remembered some- 
thing, and rushing to the 
window he popped his head 
out, and called to Pindar who 
was now crossing the Quad. 

“T say, Pin, what about that 
ten pounds?” 

‘* Bet’s off, of course,” shouted 
Pindar. “Keep my stake till 
to-morrow peaaiied So long, 
again!” 

Danvers slept ill that night, 
as one might expect. His 
dreams were haunted by the 
tramp, who was sometimes 
tossing halfpennies for Dan- 
vers’ soul, And at every toss 
he would say, “These things 
don’t stand still.” Just before 
waking this dream melted into 
another. He dreamt that he 
was being drilled, with a rifle 
in his hand. And the drill- 
sergeant kept repeating some- 


thing which Danvers, in wak- 
ing experience, had heard him 


say many times. ‘ Remember, 
gen’lmen, that in real war you 
’ave to fire at a runnin’ targit. 
And don’t forget that the run- 
nin’ targit has a gun as well as 
you. Be prepared for the tar- 
git to fire back at you, gen'l- 
men, and take cover accordin’. 
These things don’t stand still.” 

At eleven o'clock next morn- 
ing Danvers was again in his 
sitting-room, waiting doubt- 
fully for thetramp. No tramp 
came. At a quarter past 
eleven he gave him up, and 
taking the morning’s paper 
began to read. In a column 
headed “‘ Notes and News” his 
eye was caught by the follow- 
ing paragraph :— 


“Shortly after twelve o’clock 
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last night, in High Street, a 
man was picked up by a police- 
man in a state of helpless in- 
toxication. Soon after reach- 
ing the police station it was 
seen that the man’s condition 
was serious. The doctor was 
immediately sent for, but be- 
fore his arrival death had 
taken place. The only gar- 
ments on the body, which was 
much emaciated, were an old 
overcoat and pair of trousers. 
From the contents of his 
pockets the police are of 
opinion that the man had seen 
better days, and they are not 
without hope that he may be 
identified. It appears that he 
was begging last night outside 
the Senate House, and several 
persons were seen to give him 
money. With this he evidently 
indulged in a drinking-bout, 
the result of which, in his 
famished condition, proved 
fatal.” 


When Danvers read this 
paragraph he turned sick at 
heart. His first clear impulse 
was to find Pindar and show 
him the news. He was just 
about to leave the room on 
this errand, when a_ step 
sounded on the stone staircase, 
and somebody tapped at the 
door. “ Here’s the tramp after 
all,” thought Danvers, “the 
dead man must be another.” 

The next moment he saw he 
was mistaken. The person 
who entered the room was an 
Inspector of Police. 

“Sorry to trouble you, sir,” 
said the Inspector. “From 
what we've heard it’s thought 
you can help in identifying a 
man who died in the cells last 
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night—a tramp who was found 
drunk in the streets.” 

“T’ve just read about it in 
the paper,” said Danvers. “ All 
I know about the man, if he’s 
the same, is that he asked me 
for money in the street, which 
I refused. From the way he 
talked he seemed to have had 
some education.” 

“There’s other evidence of 
that, sir. But what made us 
think you might know some- 
thing about him is that we 
found your visiting-card in his 
pocket,” 

“My visiting - card!” ex- 
claimed Danvers, “I gave 
him no card.” 

“He had it, sir. At least 
he had a card with ‘John 
Danvers’ on it, and the name 
of this College in the corner.” 

“* Impossible ! ” 

“Well, I'll own it’s strange. 
It’s a very dirty card, sir, and 
seems to have been in his 
pocket a long time. I have 
it here.” 

“Great God!” cried Dan- 
vers, turning as white as a 
sheet. ‘Show me the card.” 

The Inspector produced the 
card. It was as he said. On 
a filthy bit of pasteboard was 
the name “John Danvers” 
and “St Rook’s College” in 
the corner. The young man 
staggered, and the Inspector, 
thinking he would faint, rushed 
across the room to support 
him. Sinking into a chair he 
covered his face with his hands, 
rocked his body to and fro, 
and simply moaned, “Oh, my 
God!” The Inspector, who 


was not unprepared, remained 
silent till Danvers uncovered 
his face. 
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“It’s a painful thing, sir, 
no doubt. But I’m afraid 
you'll have to go through 
with the identification. Better 
get it over at once.” 

“Yes. Come along.” Dan- 
vers put on his hat. As he 
walked with the Inspector 
through the streets the words 
of the tramp kept ringing in 
his ears—“ These things den’t 
stand stil!.” Presently he 
said— 

“Am I the only witness to 
this identification ?” 

“No, sir. There’s one more. 
A Miss Doughty from the 
Ladies’ College.” 

“QO horror! Is that neces- 
sary? What has she to do 
with it? She knows noth- 
ing.” 

“Well, we are not sure. 
She was seen talking to the 
man for some time last night, 
and it’s thought he may have 
told her something which may 
be useful in evidence. She's 
one of those that gave him 
money. <A great mistake, sir, 
to give money te——” but the 
Inspector checked himself, and 
did not finish the sentence. 

They came to the police 
station. Several persons were 
waiting about outside, Dan- 
vers looked round to see if 
Madeleine was among them. 
She was not there. As he 
passed through the corridors, 
he thought, he feared, that 
he might see her. He did 
not. 

He was taken into the mort- 
uary. There, on the middle of 
a long table, otherwise unoc- 
cupied, was a stretcher, and 
on the stretcher a human 
shape outlined under a sheet. 
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There was nothing else in the 
room. 

They placed Danvers in 
front of the stretcher and 
removed the sheet. And he 
stood there, still as any figure 
cut in stone, gazing at what 
lay before him. 

For several minutes he stood 
thus. Then, speaking in a 
calm voice, he said— 

“‘ That is the body of my father. 
He disappeared years ago, and 
none of us have seen him since 
—till now. The card was his 
own. He was once a member 
of my College. He was—well, 
never mind what he was.” 

He did not break down. He 
showed no haste to turn away. 
He was like a man gazing at 
his image in a mirror. For 
there before him he saw a face 
. like his own, aged and de- 
graded, but also with marks 
of unutterable suffering, sternly 
emphasised and even ennobled 
by the touch of death. 


“Yes,” he said again, “ that. 


is my father.” 

As he repeated these words 
he trembled for the first time. 
At the same instant something 
touched him, and, behold, an 
arm tightiy linked within his 
own. He felt no surprise. He 
did not even turn his head to 
see who it was. He knew; 
and it was as if he felt behind 
him the shelter of a great 
rock. 

“Come away,” said Made- 
leine, “It is enough!” 


Arm-in-arm they two went 
out. As they walked thus 
along the crowded streets 


they passed acquaintances and 
college friends ; 


saw their 
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smiles and knew what they 
were saying, thinking. They 
were unabashed. 

For seme time neither of 
them spoke a word. Then 
they began their first lovers’ 
talk. 

“These things don’t stand 
still,” said Danvers. Made- 
leine’s answer was to tighten 
the arm that was linked in 
his. 

“We were both right,” she 
said. 

“We are both right now,” 
he answered; and again he 
felt the pressure tighten on 
his arm. 

“It’s the one thing in the 
world that is infallibly right,” 
said Madeleine. 

“Yes. It’s the only way 
out. Madge, I’ve learnt more 
Moral Science in the last half- 
hour than all the universities 
in the world could ever teach 
me,” 

“You don’t call this Moral 
Science?” said Madeleine; 
and she looked up at him 
with a smile that was half a 
reproach. 

“By God, I do! 
only sort that leads 
where.” 

“Where is it leading you 
and me?” 

“T don’t know and don’t 
wish to know. I’m content 
with the place it has led us 


It’s the 
any- 


to already. But it leads, 
Madge, it leads — that’s the 
point.” 


They fell silent and walked 
on. You see, both of them 
had been taught to think. 
Presently Madeleine said— 

“Dan, dear boy, you’ve been 
in deep waters to-day.” 
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“T have. And so have 

ou.” 

“Yes; that’s the beauty of 
ie,” 

“ What?” cried Danvers; 
and, heedless of the street 
traffic, he stopped suddenly 
in the middle of a crossing 
and looked in Madeleine’s 
face. 

“The beauty of it,’ she 
repeated. 

“By Jove! that’s just what 
I was thinking. Madge, this 
world is going to be a better 
place than it ever could have 
been if this awful thing, and 
all that went before it, had 
never happened. It’s going to 
be better for both of us,” 

At that moment the toot of 
a motor-horn warned them to 
get out of the way. They 
didn’t hear it. 

“It’s going to be better for 
everybody,” said Madeleine. 

“Tt ain’t going to be better 
for me,” said a voice. “I say, 
miss, if your young man wants 
to pop the question, ’adn’t you 
better step on to the side- 
walk? We don’t want no 
more inquests.” 

The speaker was the driver 
of the car whose progress they 
had arrested. Mechanically 
they took the hint, and the 
car passed on. 

“Madge,” said Danvers, 
“we're making fools of our- 
selves.” 

“All people do, at these 
times,” said Madeleine; “but 
we are not such big fools as 
some of them. But I say, 
Dan, this will keep, won't 
it?” 

“Till the end of all things.” 
“All right; then let’s pass 
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on to the next. I’m off to 
see your mother. I’ve some- 
thing to tell her. I tried to 
save him.” 

‘Beloved, you're a brick! 
But I go too.” 

“Of course. We go to- 
gether. And _ sharp’s_ the 
word! Only two hours to 
train time. Meet me on the 
platform.” 

And without another word 
she was gone. 


For some minutes Danvers 
stood bewildered, and pinched 
himself to make sure he 
was not dreaming. Satisfied 
that he was wide awake, he 
resolved to go straight to 
Pindar’s rooms and tell him 
everything. 

“That’s the most difficult of 
all,” he said to himself. “I 
wonder how poor old Pin 
will take it? But it’s best to 
tell him at once.” 

Pin took it splendidly. 
When, after a little beating 
about the bush, Danvers sud- 
denly announced that he was 
engaged to Madeleine, Pindar 
jumped to his feet, thundered 
his congratulations, and roared 
with delight. But if you had 
been in his rooms a few hours 
afterwards you would have 
noticed that the mouthpiece 
of his favourite pipe was 
bitten clean through. He had 
a powerful jaw. I have only 
to add concerning him that 
he, too, passed the Practical 
Examination with credit and 
did not turn monk. 


When Danvers reached his 
rooms a letter lay on the 
table. It ran as follows:— 
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“Eacue Lopaine-Hovuse, 
Brcr’s ALLEY. 


“My DEAR Son, —I con- 
gratulate you on your First 
in Moral Science. Accept the 
blessing of the poor old drunk- 
ard, who is all that is left of 
your father. 

“You inherit your aptitude 
for speculative morals from 
me; you owe me that; and I 
confess I was a bit cut up when 
you refused to shake hands. 
It’s a mere accident that I have 
fallen to the lowest depths. 
Had I been able to come round 
in the morning, I would have 
set you right on Free-will. 

“But it’s too late. When 
you get this letter all will be 
over with me. I shall leave 
it with the boss to post to- 
morrow morning. 

“Your father’s mind, Jack, 
is considerably dilapidated, but 
retains enough intelligence to 
see the way out. As to will- 
power, I am unfortunately de- 
pendent on the services of a 
friend, and I begged enough 
money outside the Senate 
House to purchase his help. 
He livesina bottle. Be thank- 
ful you gave me nothing, but 
tell Madeleine and Pindar that 
their money was well be- 
stowed. 

“T knew Madeleine at once; 
but you I did not recognise till 
you gave your name. The last 
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time I saw you your cheeks 
were smeared with strawberry 
jam. 

“Thirty-two years ago, to the 
very day, the list came out on 
which my own name was con- 
spicuous ; and it is true, as I 
said, that I have walked twenty- 
eight miles to-day—to assist at 
your triumph, my boy, which 
I heard was expected, and to 
recall my own. 

“T returned from the River 
Plate a month ago, having 
worked my passage in a cattle 
ship. Tell your mother, and 
the others whom I have 
wronged, that during these 
twelve years I have tasted 
every humiliation and endured 
all the torments of the damned. 
So far as I am concerned, the 
last act of expiation will be 
made to-night—in the pool 
below St Barnabas’ Weir. But 
go on with the work of atone- 
ment, my boy. And ask Made- 
leine to help you. It needs 
more than the efforts of one 
person to get a soul like mine 
out of purgatory. Besides, she 
will counteract the speculative 
morals, of whose effects I am 


afraid. Speculative morals, 
Jack, should not be taken neat 
—that was my mistake. They 
require mixing with other 
things. Mix them with Made- 
leine. Once more, I bless you 
both. JOHN DANVERS.” 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE OF SCHOOL LIFE, 


BY IAN HAY. 


II, THE HOUSE-MASTER, 


To the boy, all masters (as 
distinct from the Head) con- 
sist of one class — namely, 
masters. The fact that masters 
are divisible into grades, or 
indulge in acrimonious diver- 
sities of opinion, or are subject 
to the ordinary weaknesses of 
the flesh (apart from chronic 
shortness of temper), has never 
occurred to him. 

This is not so surprising as 
it sounds. A schoolmaster’s 
life is one long pose. His per- 
petual demeanour is that of a 
blameless enthusiast. A boy 
never hears a master swear— 
at least, not if the master can 
help it; he seldom sees him 
smoke or drink ; he never hears 
him converse upon any but 
regulation topics, and then only 
from the point of view of a 
rather bigoted archangel. The 
idea that a master in his 
private capacity may go to a 
music-hall, or back a horse, or 
be casual in his habits, or be 
totally lacking in religious 
belief, would be quite a shock 
to a bey. 

It is true that when half 
a dozen ribald spirits are 
gathered round the Lower 
Study fire after tea, libellous 
tongues are unloosed. The 
humourist of the party draws 
joyous pietures of his House- 
master staggering home to bed 
after a riotous evening with an 
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Archdeacon, or being thrown 
out of the Empire in the holi- 
days. But no one in his heart 
takes these legends seriously— 
least of all their originator. 
They are merely audacious 
irreverences. 

All day and every day the 
boy sees the master, impeccably 
respectable in cap and gown, 
rebuking the mildest vices, 
extolling the dullest virtues, 
singing the praises of industry 
and application, and attending 
Chapel morning and evening. 
A boy has little or no intuition : 
he judges almost entirely by 
externals, To him a master is 
not as other men are: he is 
a special type of humanity, 
endowed with a permanent 
bias towards energetic respect- 
ability, and grotesquely ignor- 
ant of the seamy side of life. 
The latter belief in particular 
appears to be quite ineradic- 
able. 

But in truth the scholastic 
hierarchy is a most complicated 
fabric. At the summit of the 
Universe stands the Head. 
After him come the senior 
masters—or, as they prefer 
somewhat invidiously to de- 
scribe themselves, the perma- 
nent staff—then the junior 
masters. The whole body are 
divided and subdivided again 
into little groups — classical 
men, mathematical men, science 
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men, and modern-language men 
—each group with its own 
particular axe to grind and its 
own tender spots. Then follow 
various specialists, not always 
resident ; men whose life is one 
long and usually ineffectual 
struggle to convince the School 
—including the Head — that 
music, drawing, and the arts 
generally are subjects which 
ought to be taken seriously, 
even under the British educa- 
tional system. 


As already noted, after the 
Head — quite literally — come 
the House-masters. They are 
always after him: one or other 
of the troop is perpetually on 
his trail; and unless the great 
man displays the ferocity of 
the tiger or the wisdom of 
the serpent, they harry him 
exceedingly. 

Beheld him undergoing his 
daily penance—in audience in 
his study after breakfast. To 
him enter severally :— 

A., a patronising person, 
with a few helpful suggestions 
upon the general management 
of the School. He usually 
begins — “‘ When I was under 
Bulpett at Kidchester, we 
never, under any cireum- 
stances, 

B., whose speciality is to 
discover motes in the eyes of 
other House-masters. He an- 
nounces that yesterday after- 
noon he detected a member of 
the Eleven fielding in a Panama 
hat. “Are Panama hats per- 
mitted by the statutes of the 
School? I need hardly say 
that the boy was not a 
member of my House.” 
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C., a wobbler, who seeks ad- 
vice as to whether an infraction 
of one of the rules of his House 
can best be met by a hundred 
lines of Virgil or public ex- 
pulsion. 

D., a House-master pure and 
simple, urging the postpone- 
ment of the Final MHouse- 
match, D.’s best bowler having 
contracted an ingrowing toe- 
nail. 

E., another, insisting that 
the date be adhered to—for 
precisely the same reason. 

(He receives no visit from 
F., who holds that a House- 
master’s House is his Castle, 
and would as soon think of 
coming to the fountain-head 
for advice as he would of 
following the advice if it were 
offered.) 

G., an alarmist, who has 
heard a rumour that smallpox 
has broken out in the adjacent 
village, and recommends that 
the entire school be vaccinated 
forthwith. 

H., a golfer, suggesting «a 
half-holiday, to celebrate some 
suddenly unearthed anniver- 
sary in the annals of Country 
or School. 

Lastly, on the telephone, L, 
a valetudinarian, to announce 
that he is suffering from pneu- 
monia, and will be unable to 
come into School until after 
luncheon, 

To be quite just, I. is the 
rarest bird of all. The average 
schoolmaster has a perfect pas- 
sion for sticking to his work 
when utterly unfit for it. In 
this respect he differs materi- 
ally from his pupil, who lies in 
bed in the dawning hours, 
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cudgelling his sleepy but fertile 
brain for a disease which— 

(1) Has not been used before. 

(2) Will incapacitate him for 
work all morning. 

(3) Will not prevent him 
playing football in the after- 
noon. 

But if a master sprains his 
ankle, he hobbles about his 
form-room on a crutch. If 
he contracts influenza, he swal- 
lows a jorum of ammoniated 
quinine, puts on three waist- 
coats, and totters into school, 
where he proceeds to dissem- 
inate germs among his not 
ungrateful charges. Even if 
he is rendered speechless by 
tonsilitis, he takes his form 
as usual, merely substituting 
written invective (chalked up 
on the blackboard) for the 
torrent of verbal abuse which 
he usually employs as a4 
medium of instruction. 

It is all part—perhaps an 
unconscious part—of his per- 
manent pose as an apostle of 
what is strenuous and praise- 
worthy. It is also due to a 
profound conviction that who- 
ever of his colleagues is told off 
to take his form for him will 
indubitably undo the work of 
many years within a few 
hours. 

Besides harrying the Head 
and expostulating with one an- 
other, the House-masters wage 
unceasing war with the teach- 
ing staff. 

The bone of contention in 
every case is a boy, and the 
combat always follows certain 
well-defined lines. 

A form-master overtakes a 
House-master hurrying to 
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morning Chapel, and inquires 
carelessly — 

“By the way, isn’t Binks 
tertius your boy?” 

The House-master guardedly 
admits that this is so. 

“Well, do you mind if I flog 
him?” 

“Oh, come, I say, isn’t that 
rather drastic? What has he 
done?” 

“Nothing —not a hand’s- 
turn—for six weeks.” 

“Um!” The House-master 
endeavours to look severely 
judicial. ‘Young Binks is 
rather an exceptional boy,” he 
observes. (Young Binks al- 
ways is.) ‘‘Are you quite sure 
you know him?” 

The form-master, who has 
endured Master Binks’ society 
for nearly two years, and 
knows him only too well, 
laughs caustically. 

“Yes,” he says, “I do know 
him; and I quite agree with 
you that he is rather an ex- 
ceptional boy.” 

“Ah!” says the House- 
master, falling into the snare, 
“ Then——” 


“An exceptional young 
swab,” explains the form- 
master. 


By this time they have 
entered the Chapel, where 
they revert to their daily 
task of setting an example 
by howling one another down 
in the Psalms. 

After ‘Chapel the House- 
master takes the form-master 
aside and confides to him the 
intelligence that he has been 
a House-master for twenty- 
five years. The form-master, 
suppressing an obvious retort, 
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endeavours to return to the 
question of Binks, but is com- 
pelled instead to listen to a 
brief homily upon the manage- 
ment of boys in general. As 
neither gentleman has break- 
fasted, the betting as to which 
will lose his temper first is 
almost even, with odds slightly 
in favour of the form-master, 
as being the younger and 
hungrier man. However, it 
is quite certain that one of 
them will—probably both. 
The light of reason being 
thus temporarily obscured, 
they part, to meditate further 
repartees and complain bitterly 
of one another to their col- 
leagues. 

But it is very seldom that 
Master Binks profits by such 
Olympian differences as these. 
Possibly the House-master may 
decline to give the form-master 
permission to flog Binks, but 
in nine cases out of ten, being 
nothing if not conscientious, he 
flogs Binks himself, carefully 
explaining to the form-master 
afterwards, by implication only, 
that he has done so not from 
conviction, but from an earnest 
desire to bolster up the author- 
ity of an inexperienced and 
incompetent colleague. But 
these quibbles, as already ob- 
served, do not help the writhing 
Binks at all. 

However, a House-master 
contra mundum, and a House- 
master in his own house, are 
very different beings. We have 
already seen that a bad Head- 
master cannot always prevent 
a School from being good. 
But a House stands or falls 
entirely by its House-master. 
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If he is a good House-master 
it is a good House: if not, 
nothing can save it. And 
therefore the responsibility of 
a House-master far exceeds that 
of a Head. 

Consider. He is in loco 
parentis— with apologies to 
Stalky |—to some forty or fifty 
of the shyest and most re- 
served animals in the world ; 
one and all animated by a 
single desire—namely, to pre- 
vent any fellow-creature from 
ascertaining what is at the 
back of their minds. School- 
girls, we are given to under- 
stand, are prone to open their 
hearts to one another, or to 
some favourite teacher, with 
luxurious abandonment. Not 
so boys. Up to a point they 
are frankness itself: beyond 
that point lie depths which 
can only be plumbed by in- 
stinct and intuition—qualities 
whose possession is the only 
test of a born House-master. 
All his flock must be an open 
book to him: he must under- 
stand both its collective and 
its individual tendencies. If 
a boy is inert and listless, 
the House-master must know 
whether his condition is due 
to natural sloth or some seeret 
trouble, such as bullying or 
evil companionship. If a boy 
appears dour and dogged, the 
House-master has to decide 
whether he is shy or merely 
insolent. Private tastes and 
pet hobbies must also be borne 
in mind. The complete con- 
fidence of a hitherto unrespon- 
sive subject can often be won 
by a tactful reference to music 
or photography. The House- 
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master must be able, too, to 
distinguish between brains and 
mere precocity, and to separate 
the fundamentally stupid boy 
from the lazy boy who is pre- 
tending to be stupid—an ex- 
tremely common type. He 
musi cultivate a keen nose 
for the malingerer, and at the 
same time keep a sharp look- 
out for fear lest the con- 
scientious plodder should plod 
himself silly. He must dis- 
criminate between the whole- 
hearted enthusiast and the 
pretentious humbug who sim- 
ulates keenness in order to 
curry favour. And above all, 
he must make allowances for 
heredity and home influence. 
Many a House-master has been 
able to adjust his perspective 
with regard to a boy by re- 
membering that the boy has 
a drunken father, or a neurotic 
mother, or no parents at all. 

He must keep a light hand 
on House politics, knowing 
everything, yet doing little, 
and saying almost nothing at 
all. If a House-master be 
blatantly autocratic; if he de- 
putes power to no one; if he 
prides himself upon his iron 
discipline; if he quells mere 
noise with savage ferocity and 
screws down the safety-valve 
implacably upon healthy rag- 
ging, he will reap his reward. 
He will render his House quiet, 
obedient—and furtive. Under 
such circumstances prefects are 
a positive danger. Possessing 
special privileges, but no sense 
of responsibility, they regard 
their office merely as a con- 
venient and exclusive avenue 
to misdemeanour. 
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On the other hand, a House- 
master must not allow his pre- 
fects unlimited authority, or he 
will cease to be master in his 
own House. In other words, 
he must strike an even balance 
between sovereign and deputed 
power—an undertaking which 
has sent dynasties toppling 
before now. 

In addition to all this, he 
must be an Admirable Crich- 
ton. Whatever his own par- 
ticular teaching subject may 
be, he will be expected to be 
able to unravel a knotty pas- 
sage in Alschylus, “unseen,” 
solve a quadratic equation on 
sight, compose a chemical for- 
mula, or complete an elegiac 
couplet. He must also be 
prepared, at any hour of the 
day or night, to explain how 
leg-breaks are manufactured, 
recommend a list of novels 
for the House library, set a 
broken collar-bone, solve a jig- 
saw puzzle in the sick-room, 
assist an Old Boy in the choice 
of a career, or prepare a can- 
didate for Confirmation. And 
the marvel is that he always 
does it—in addition to his 
ordinary day’s work in 
school. 

And what is his remunera- 
tion? One of the rarest and 
most precious privileges that 
can be granted to an English- 
man—the privilege of keeping 
a public-house! 

Let me explain. For the 
first twenty years of his pro- 
fessional career a schoolmaster 
works as a mere instructor of 
youth. By day he teaches his 
own particular subject; by 
night he looks over proses or 
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corrects algebra papers. In 
his spare time he imparts 
private instruction to back- 
ward beys or scholarship can- 
didates. Probably he bears a 
certain part in the supervision 
of the School games. He is 
possibly treasurer of one or 
two of the boys’ own organisa- 
tions—-the Cricket Club or the 
Debating Society,—and as a 
rule he is permitted to fill up 
odd moments by sub-editing 
the School magazine or organ- 
ising sing-songs. He cannot 
as a rule afford to marry; so 
he lives the best years of his 
life in two rooms, looking for- 
ward to the time, in the dim 
and hypothetical future, when 
he will possess what the ordi- 
nary artisan usually acquires 
on passing out of his teens— 
a home of his own. 

At length, after many days, 
provided that a sufficient num- 
ber of colleagues die or get 
superannuated, comes his re- 
ward, and he enters upon the 
realisation of his dreams. He 
is now a House-master, with 
every opportunity (and full 
permission) to work himself 
to death. 

Still, you say, the labourer 
is worthy of his hire. A man 
occupying a position so onerous 
and responsible as this will be 
well remunerated. 

What is his actual salary ? 

In many cases he receives no 
salary, as a House-master, at 
all. Instead, he is accorded 


the privilege of running his 
new home as a combined 
lodging-house and restaurant. 
His spare time (which the 
reader will have gathered is 
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more than considerable) is now 
pleasantly ocoupied in purchas- 
ing beef and mutton and sell- 
ing them to Binks tertius. As 
his tenure of the House seldom 
exceeds ten or fifteen years, 
he has to exercise considerable 
commercial enterprise in order 
to make a sufficient “pile” to 
retire upon—as Binks tertius 
sometimes discovers to his cost. 
In other words, a scholar and 
gentleman’s reward for a life 
of unremitting labour in one 
of the most exacting yet al- 
truistic fields in the worlc is 
a licence to enrich himself 
for a period of years by cor- 
nering the daily bread of the 
pupils in his charge. And 
yet we feel surprised, and hurt, 
and indignant, when foreigners 
suggest that we are a nation 
of shopkeepers. 

The life of a House-master 
is a living example of the 
lengths to which the British 
passion for undertaking heavy 
responsibilities and thankless 
tasks can be carried. Daily, 
hourly, he finds himself in 
contact (and occasional col- 
lision) with boys—boys for 
whose moral and _ physical 
welfare he is responsible ; who 
in theory at least will regard 
him as their natural enemy ; 
and who occupy the greater 
part of their leisure time in 
criticising and condemning 
him and everything that is 
his—his appearance, his char- 
acter, his voice, his wife; the 
food that he provides and the 
raiment that he wears. He is 
harried by measles, mumps, 
servants, tradesmen, and pa- 
rents. He feels constrained 
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to invite every boy in his 
House to a meal at least once 
a term, which means that he 
is almost daily deprived of 
the true-born Briton’s birth- 
right of being uncommunica- 
tive at breakfast. His life is 
one long round of colourless 
routine, tempered by hair- 
bleaching emergencies. 

But he loves it all. He 
maintains, and _ ultimately 
comes to believe, that his 
House is the only House in 
the School in which both 
justice and liberty prevail, 
and his boys the only boys in 
the world who know the mean- 
ing of hard work, good food, 
and esprit de corps. He pities 
all other House-masters, and 
tells them so at frequent 
intervals; and he expostu- 
lates paternally and sorrow- 
fully with form-masters who 
vilify the members of his 
cherished flock in half-term 
reports. 

And his task is not alto- 
gether thankless, Just as the 
sun never sets upon the British 
Empire, so it never sets upon 
all the Old Boys of a great 
public school at once, They 
are gone out into all lands: they 
are upholding the honour of 
the School all the world over. 
And wherever they are— 
London, Simla, Johannesburg, 
Nairobi, or Little Pedlington 
Vicarage —they never lose 
touch with their old House- 
master. His correspondence 
is enormous; it weighs him 
down: but he would not 
relinquish a single picture 
post-card of it. He knows that 
wherever two or three of his 
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Old Boys are gathered together, 
be it in Bangalore or Bulu- 
wayo, the talk will always 
drift round in time to the old 
School and the old House. 
They will refer to him by his 
nickname—“ Towser,” or “ Pot- 
belly,” or “Swivel-Eye,’—and 
reminiscences will flow. 

“Do you remember the old 
man’s daily gibe when he found 
us chucking bread at dinner? 
‘Hah! There will be a bread 
pudding to-morrow!’” 

“Do you remember the jaw 
he gave us when the news 
came about #Macpherson’s 
V.C.?” 

“Do you remember his Sun- 
day trousers? Oh Lord)!” 

“Do you remember how he 
tanned Goat Hicks for calling 
The Frog a cochon? Fourteen, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Do you remember the grub 
he gave the whole House the 
time we won the House-match 
by one wicket, with old Mike 
away?” 

“Do you remember how he 
broke down at prayers the 
night little Martin died?” 

“Do you remember his 
apologising to that little swine 
Sowerby before the whole 
House for losing his temper 
and clouting him over the 
head? That must have taken 
some doing. We rooted Sowerby 
afterwards for grinning.” 

“IT always remember the 
time,” interpolates one of the 
group, “when he scored me 
off for roller - skating on 
Sunday.” 

“How was that?” 

“Weil, it was this way. I 
had got leave off morning 
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Chapel on some excuse or other, 
and was skating up and down 
the Long Corridor, having a 
grand time. The old man 
came cut of his study —I 
thought he was in Chapel— 
and growled, looking at me 
over his spectacles,—-you re- 
member the way?” 

“Yes, rather. Go on!” 

“He growled: ‘Boy, do you 
consider roller-skating a Sun- 
day pastime?’ I, of course, 
looked a fool, and _ said, 
‘No, sir.’ ‘Well,’ chuckled 
the old bird, ‘I do; but I 
always make a point of re- 
specting a man’s religious 
scruples. I will therefore con- 
fiscate your skates.’ And he 
did! He gave them back to 
me next day, though.” 

“T always remember him,” 
says another, “the time I 
nearly got sacked. By rights 
I ought to have been, but I 
believe he got me off at the 
last moment. Anyhow, he 
called me into his study and 
teld me I wasn’t to go after 
all. He didn’t jaw me, but 
said I could take an hour off 
school and go and telegraph 
home that things were all 
right. My people had been 
having a pretty bad time over 
it, I knew, and so did he. I 
was pretty near blubbing, but 
I held out, Then, just as I 
got to the door, he called me 
back. I turned round, rather 
in a funk that the jaw was 
coming after all. But he 
growled out— 

“<Tt’s a bit late in the term. 
The exchequer may be low. 
Here is sixpence for the tele- 
gram.’ 
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“This time I did blub. Not 
one man in a million would 
have thought of the sixpence. 
As a matter of fact, fourpence- 
halfpenny was all I had in the 
world.” 

And soon. His ears—espe- 
cially his right ear—must be 
burning all day long. 


Of course all House-masters 
are not like this. If you want 
to hear about the other sort, 
take up The Lanchester Tra- 
dition, by Mr G. F. Bradby, 
and make the acquaintance of 
Mr Chowdler—an individual 
example of a great type run 
to seed. And of course there 
is “Dirty Dick” in The Hill. 


When he has fulfilled his 
allotted span as a House- 
master, our friend retires—not 
from schoolmastering, but from 
the provision trade. With his 
hardly-won gains he builds 
himself a house in the neigh- 
bourhood of the school, and 
lives there in a state of otiwm 
cum dignitate. He still takes 
his form: he continues to do 
so until old age descends upon 
him, or a new broom at the 
head of affairs makes a clean 
sweep of the “permanent” 
staff. 

He is mellower now. He no 
longer washes his hands of all 
responsibility for the methods 
of his colleagues, or thanks 
God that his boys are not as 
other masters’ boys are. He 
does not altogether enjoy his 
work in school: he is getting a 
little deaf, and is inclined to be 
testy. But teaching is his 
meat and his drink, and his 














father and his mother. He 
sticks to it, because it holds 
him to life. 

Though elderly now, he en- 
joys many of the pleasures of 
middle age. For instance, he 
has usually married late, so his 
children are still young; and 
he is therefore spared the pain, 
which most parents have to 
suffer, of seeing the brood dis- 
perse just when it begins to be 
needed most. Or perhaps he 
has been too deveted to his 
world-wide family of boys to 
marry at all. In that case he 
lives alone; but you may be 
sure that his spare bedroom is 
seldom empty. No Old Boy 
ever comes home from abroad 
without paying a visit to his 
former House-master. Rich, 
poor, distinguished, or obscure 
—they all come, They tell him 
of their adventures ; they recall 
old days; they inquire into the 
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condition of the School and the 
prospects of the Eleven; they 
fight their own battles over 
again. They confide in him. 
They tell him things they 
would never tell their fathers 
er their wives. They bring 
him their ambitions, and their 
failures—not their successes ; 
these are for others to speak 
of—even their love affairs. 
And he listens to them aill, 
and advises them all, this very 
tender and very wise old 
Ulysses. To him they are but 
boys still, and he would not 
have them otherwise. 

“The heart of a boy in the 
body of a man,” he says— 
“that is a combination which 
can never go wrong. If Ihave 
succeeded in effecting that 
combination in a single in- 
stance, then I have not run 
in vain, neither laboured in 
vain,” 























THE RED FOX OF HONAN. 


BY CAPTAIN A, HILTON-JOHNSON. 


“Liv tien chung; ch’ing 
lao-yeh ch’i lai! ”—(Six o’clock, 
and time to get up, sir, please). 

Turning in my bed I saw in 
the still half-darkened room a 
gaunt, yellowish face with 
half-closed eyes that peered 
into mine. The flicker of a 
candle on the table at my side 
threw the features into bold 
relief, but they were features 
with which I was unfamiliar. 
Blinking and still drowsy as I 
was, they touched no chord of 
recollection in my mind; nor 
could my wits for the moment 
fathom the association between 
their owner and six o’clock on 
a cold winter’s morning. 

Then I remembered. My 
own servant—or “boy,” to 
use the term current all over 
Eastern Asia—had asked for 
leave of absence the day before 
to bury, for the third or fourth 
time in the few months he'd 
been with me, his maternal 
grandmother, aged eighty-six 
(her age, I had always noticed, 
was the one consistent thing 
about her); and this new at- 
tendant must, of course, be the 
friend he had promised to send 
as a substitute during the days 
of his mourning. 

On previous occasions I had 
always declined the services of 
the friend, preferring rather 
the ministrations of a brother 
officer’s servant. For, as part 


of the army of occupation in 
Northern China after 


the 





Boxer rebellion of 1900, we 
were strangers in a strange 
land; and we had not yet 
been long enough in the 
country to appreciate, among 
many other points, the true 
value of a personal guarantee 
among the Chinese, no matter 
by whom it is given. 

So I looked somewhat doubt- 
ingly at this newcomer, and 
asked him haltingly, in Chinese, 
who he might be. Truth to tell, 
I had little of the language in 
those days, and he, I suspected, 
spoke no word of any other 
tongue. But he understood 
what I said, and I think my 
heart warmed towards him on 
that account. 

“T am of the name of Shan, 
with the given name of Yao- 
ting,” he replied, “and I was 
told to wake your Honour at 
six o’clock.” 

‘“‘ Well,” I said facetiously in 
English, “I am, as you doubt- 
less know, Lieutenant , of 
the Regiment, and I hope 
we shall get on well together.” 
To which he, not understand- 
ing, gave a monosyllabic 
answer of assent and turned 
away to open the shuttered 
windows. 

In such manner did we be- 
come acquainted, Shan Yao- 
ting and I; and as the days 
passed our acquaintance rip- 
ened into something very like 
mutual regard. On his part 
he was apparently devoted to 
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my smallest interest ; on mine, 
I could not fail to be impressed 
by his many excellent qualities. 
Quiet, efficient, purposeful, he 
always seemed to me to have 
been born to play a bigger part 
in life than that of a mere 
valet: he had an air of 
authority, and it struck me 
more than once that he would 
not hesitate to exercise it 
should occasion demand. 

In short, he proved to be a 
model servant ; so much better, 
indeed, than my own man, that 
when the latter turned up three 
weeks later I was quite sorry, 
and wished he had stayed away 
for good. But I had no valid 
excuse for getting rid of him, 
and so one day Shan departed 
—unobtrusively as he had come 
—out of my ken, as I imagined, 
for ever. 

A dozen years passed. The 
Revolution of 1911 had come 
and gone, and the country was 
in the throes of the inevitable 
aftermath. A state of turmoil 
and terror reigned far and 
wide. Brigandage was rife all 
through the provinces, and the 
power in the hands of the local 
authorities was seldom sufficient 
to cope with it. Soldiers sent 
against the robbers were gene- 
rally either defeated or induced 
to join the enemy, who thus 
became continually stronger 
and more daring. The opera- 
tions of these bands were 
mostly confined to well-defined 
areas, though here and there a 
real leader sprang to promin- 
ence and, with a thousand or 
more followers at his back, 
carried his depredations further 
afield. Walled cities were 
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taken by assault and plun- 
dered; villages were sacked 
and burned; men, women, and 
children were put ruthlessly to 
the sword in truly medieval 
fashion. The cold - blooded 
atrocities committed by some 
of these bandit chiefs are al- 
most past belief. 

Such, in brief, were the con- 
ditions in Northern China 
when some investigation work 
took me into the province of 
Honan. Winter had set in 
early, and the country lay 
deep in snow. My destination 
was a place situated nearly 
120 miles from the railway, a 
full four days’ overland journey 
under normal conditions, but 
one which at this season of the 
year was likely to take me half 
as long again. With me were 
two servants, old hands at the 
game and used to the hardships 
of travel; and three muleteers, 
who with their baggage-animals 
were willing to go anywhere 
in reason for the price of their 
daily hire. 

For four days we had tra- 
velled over an open, almost 
treeless plain. Snow was 
everywhere, as far as the eye 
could reach—a blinding white 
pall on the landscape from 
which one longed for relief. 
Wayfarers were seldom met 
with; towns and villages were 
few and far between ; inns with 
decent accommodation for men 
and beast were scareer still. 

There came an afternoon—it 
was on the fifth day after leav- 
ing the railway—when the 
prospect of making the an- 
ticipated stage by nightfall 
grew more and more remote. 
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Snow had begun to fall during 
the midday halt, and it would 
have been wiser to have stayed 
where we were. But my errand 
was urgent, and I decided to 
push on, with the result that 
when dark set in we were many 
miles from anywhere marked 
on the map. 

All traces of the track had 
long since been obliterated by 
snow, and for some time past 
our course had been followed 
partly by compass and partly 
by an instinctive and very re- 
markable sense of direction 
possessed by nearly all Chinese 
countrymen. Notwithstanding 
this we were off the road—that 
much I knew by dead reckon- 
ing: I was equally confident, 
however, that the error could 
only be small, and that given 
clear weather and daylight our 
whereabouts would very easily 
be ascertained. 

But neither of these con- 
ditions was fulfilled; on the 
contrary it was distressingly 
dark, and the air was full of 
snow. What then was to be 
done? To camp seemed out 
of the question, as we had no 
shelter: to attempt to retrace 
our steps to the midday 
halting-place would have been 
useless. There was nothing to 
do but go on. 

But the heavy going was 
beginning to tell on all of us. 
Even the baggage-mules were 
feeling it. In spite of the 
oaths and blows of their drivers 
their pace grew slower and 
slower. About seven o’clock 
it became evident that the 
party could proceed no farther 
without rest and nourishment, 


and I had almost decided to 
bivouac when suddenly the 
snowflakes. drifted away, and 
the clear, black vault of the 
heavens opened out above us. 

A moment later one of the 
muleteers uttered an exclama- 
tion, and pointed eagerly to- 
wards the north, Away on 
the horizon a dull glow was 
visible against the sky, now 
flaring up brightly, now sink- 
ing till it almost disappeared. 
I pulled out the map, and, 
determining our approximate 
position, sought vainly for 
any sign of town or village in 
the direction of the blaze, For 
miles around us the paper was 
blank. But, map or no map, 
there was the fire; and it 
stood to reason that where 
there was fire there also 
would probably be people to 
give us the hot tea and the 
shelter we craved at the 
moment more than anything 
else in the world. So we 
turned our steps northwards, 
and the whole party uncon- 
sciously quickened its pace in 
anticipation of the good things 
to come. 

Gradually, as we advanced, 
separate points of light became 
discernible in the general 
glare; resolving themselves by 
degrees into bonfires round 
which figures of people could 
be seen flitting - hither and 
thither. Then, later, the al- 
most continuous clanging of 
beaten gongs was borne to us 
over the waste of snow, 
punctuated now and again 
with the loud booming of a 
temple drum. But it was the 
best part of an hour before we 
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came close enough to distinguish 
anything in detail, and then we 
saw in front of us a small 
village, the inhabitants of 
which were apparently having 
a fine old-fashioned jamboree, 
the like of which I had never 
witnessed before. 

The whole community, in- 
deed, seemed to have gone 
stark, staring mad. It was 
late at night; it was bitterly 
cold, and to my certain know- 
ledge the occasion was not one 
of the many festivals that occur 
in the Chinese year. Besides, 
this kind of thing was quite 
beyond the scope of ordinary 
festivities. For here were a 
couple of score of normally 
stolid countrymen, with their 
womenfolk and children, all 
in their thickest wadded 
clothes, engaged in a celebra- 
tion that would have put the 
average Guy Fawkes féte to 
shame. 

Some clanged gongs ; others 
laughed in glee and clapped 
their hands; others again 
capered over the snow holding 
burning torches aloft. Chinese 
fashion, they were nearly all 
talking excitedly at the top of 
their voices, though nobody 
took the least notice of what 
any one else said. Joviality 
was in the air. 

As we approached we could 
see that the fires were being 
constantly replenished with 
timbers and wattle from some 
tumble-down shacks near-by ; 
and this but increased our 
bewilderment, for few things 
are more carefully conserved 
than winter fuel in the treeless 
plains of China, Such reckless 
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waste of a valuable commodity 
was a8 inexplicable to the 
others as to myself. 

For a moment it occurred 
to us that the village had been 
captured by robbers and that 
here they were making merry 
on the strength of it. But 
then what of the women and 
the children? What of the 
old men warming their hands 
at the fires? What of the 
absence of any precautions 
against surprise? What of 
the unrestrained jubilation 
that characterised the whole 
affair? No, surely these were 
no robbers; they were simple 
Honanese villagers beyond a 
doubt ; but why they acted as 
they did was more than we 
could understand. 

So a couple of hundred yards 
from the nearest houses, and 
well outside the circle of light 
thrown by the fires, I halted 
the party and went forward 
with one of the muleteers to 
make investigations, 

Our approach caused a mo- 
mentary lull in the proceedings, 
but no sign of alarm to the 
merrymakers. These cheery 
folk accepted our sudden ar- 
rival from the outer darkness 
entirely as a matter of course ; 
and in response to my urgent 
demands for food and shelter, 
they promised willingly to 
supply us with both. The rest 
of the party was accordingly 
summoned, and while man and 
beast were being cared for we 
sought from them the why and 
wherefore of the strange things 
that we had seen. ~ 

The mystery was soon ex- 
plained. It appeared that a 
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few hours earlier news had 
come by runners of the capture 
in a neighbouring district of a 
notorious brigand chief, an 
individual known by the sobri- 
quet of Red Fox, which name 
had become a terror in the 
countryside. Following a not 
unusual custom, it had been 
decided, we were told, to march 
this miscreant under a strong 
military escort through the 
area in which‘his ravages had 
been committed, in order that 
as many as possible of his 
victims might meet him face 
to face before his execution. 
At each village the prisoner 
would be subjected to insults, 
abuse, and torture; until at 
last, unable from failing 
strength and hunger to travel 
farther, he would be summar- 
ily put to death with all the 
disgusting barbarities that 
customarily attend such events 
in China. 

It was in celebration of the 
good news and in anticipation 
of his expected arrival that the 
rejoicings we had witnessed 
were proceeding: every man, 
woman, and child of them had 
suffered in some way or other 
at this monster’s hands, and 
none were willing to be denied 
their promised treat. 

For’ me, I had in a dozen 
years in China seen more than 
enough of such things; and 
dog-tired as I was, I turned 
into my blankets, profoundly 
thankful for their warmth and 
comfort and supremely indiffer- 
ent to aught else but sleep. 

My camp-bed had been placed 
in the inner room of the temple, 
as the best accommodation the 


village could afford. By the 
feeble light of a red, guttering 
candle provided by an ancient 
priest I could just discern my 
surroundings. Above me were 
the murky recesses of a raftered, 
smoke-grimed roof, the home of 
cobwebs and bats; below me 
the hard mud floor devoid of 
covering and loathsomely un- 
clean. Around me were the 
grim, silent gods,—fearsome in 
their red and yellow paint, 
weird-looking and forbidding 
in the half darkness,—standing 
in niches round the walls, or 
sitting, cross-legged and more 
than life-size, in serried rows 
behind the altar table. 

And looking on them I must 
have slept and dreamed; and 
vaguely in my dreams there 
came a sense of great commo- 
tion, of running feet, of shouts 
and cries, of many voices near 
at hand—and silence. 

And then I found myself 
awake, It was quite dark and 
the stillness was intense. Look- 
ing at my watch by match-light 
I found it was nearly five 
o’clock. Two hours more and 
we ought to be on our way: 
still two hours, though, and 
plenty of time for sleep. 

But I couldn’t sleep. I 
turned over and tried again, 
and the more I tried the wider 
awake I became. Then I 
realised that, punctuating the 
silence, was a continuous pat, 
pat, pat, in slow, regular time, 
coming apparently from the 
outer room. Instantly the 
thought occurred to me that 
some one was trying to steal 
upon me in my sleep. I seized 
my pistol from under my 
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pillow, raised myself on one 
arm and spoke loudly. There 
was no answer, and the noise 
went on. I lighted the candle 
at my bedside, took a _ boot 
from the floor, and hurled it 
towards the open door. It 
struck the sill and bounded 
forward into the room beyond. 
Again I listened tensely—and 
still the sound continued. 

This was more than I could 
stand, so getting frem my bed 
and donning a heavy coat I 
started, pistol in hand, for the 
door. Then I remembered the 
candle and returned and blew 
it out, for I was determined to 
take no chances. 

Once more in stockinged feet 
I moved doorwards, stopping 
for an instant to listen on the 
way. Still that maddening 
sound — pat, pat, pat. The 
thing, whatever it might be, 
was beginning to get on my 
nerves, and I advanced briskly, 
meaning to have done with it 
once for all. But I had mis- 
judged the distance to the door, 
and striking my shins on the 
high wooden sill I fell forward 
on my hands and knees into 
the next room. 

For a moment I lay there, 
winded by the unexpected jar ; 
then listened, and again I 
heard the sound. But this 
time it was louder and some- 
where close at hand; and it 
seemed like the slow dripping 
of rain on to leaves. 

I found I was trembling, and 
by a great effort pulled myself 
together. Then slowly I looked 
around me, and could just dis- 
tinguish, in the miscellaneous 
refuse that covered the floor, 
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what seemed to be the dull 
shimmer of a liquid surface. 
And as I looked there was a 
splash made by something that 
fell from above. Then another, 
and at that I raised my eyes 
and saw—within six feet of 
me—a gaunt, yellowish face 
with half-closed eyes that 
peered down through the dark- 
ness into mine. 

In a flash my mind bridged 
@ span of a dozen years, and 
back in the past I seemed to 
hear those words again, “I am 
of the name of Shan, with the | 
given name of Yao-ting.” 

For a second I gazed uncom- 
prehendingly, then realised that 
those thin, drawn lips were 
closed for ever. For the thing 
before me was a trunkless, 
dripping head that hung by 
its queue from a nail in the 
wall, 


Sick and shivering I shouted 
till my servants came, and 
from them I learned the events 
of the last few hours. 

Soon after midnight the 
soldiers had arrived, bringing 
with them their prisoner, the 
Red Fox, in triumph. His 
bodily strength was almost 
gone, but none the less his 
spirit remained undaunted. He 
knew what to expect, and was 
prepared to meet his fate. 

Stripped naked to the waist, 
they had bound him to a stake 
erected in the open snow, where 
for the space of an hour or 
more he had been buffeted and 
spat upon by the villagers. 
Then, tiring of the sport, some 
of the more callous among 
them had snatched brands 
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from the fire and, laying their 
flaming ends against his bare 
flesh, had exulted in the mortal 
agony of their foe. But never 
a sound escaped his lips, never 
a plea for mercy, never a 
prayer that death might come 
soon. 

But he cheated them after 
all; for, seeing that his body 
hung limp and unresponsive to 
pain, the soldiers unloosed the 
ropes, only to find that torture 
had gone too far and their 
captive was already dead. 
Then, according to custom, the 
corpse was beheaded and the 
ghastly relic placed in the 
temple room—the public place 
of the village—until the soldiers 
should carry it back to the 
district city, there to be dis- 
played on a spear-head at the 
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main gate as a warning to all 
other evil-doers. 

Then I gave orders for a 
start, for I had little inclina- 
tion to stay longer in the 
place; and while I dressed 
and swallowed some food my 
bedding was packed and all 
was ready for the road. 

As I passed through the 
outer room my eyes turned 
once more to the object that 
hung on the wall. Involun- 
tarily I looked at my watch, 
By the dim light of early dawn 
I could just distinguish the 
hands upright upon the dial ; 
and again I remembered those 
words—“I am of the name of 
Shan, with the given name 
of Yao-ting, and I was told 
to wake your Honour at six 
o'clock,” 
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BY HENRY NEWBOLT., 


CHAPTER XX.—OF THE ADVENTURE OF THE CHESS, AND BY 
WHAT MEANS YWAIN BROUGHT HIS MEN INTO OBEDIENCE. 


So within a while came 
letters to Ywain appointing 
him a day for the adventure of 
the Chess. And on the day 
appointed he looked forth from 
his house and saw how there 
stood before the door a company 
of great ones, and they called 
to him courteously and showed 
him a horse that was made 
ready for him. And when he 
came out to them they let cover 
him with a cloak of silver and 
blue, and they gave him for his 
head a cap of silver with a 
plume of blue, and he perceived 
that his horse was furnished in 
the like colours. Then they 
brought him to the gate of the 
city that looked toward the 
South, and one of them told 
him by what way he should 
go, and how it behoved him to 
come before noon to the Castle 
of the Chess, and so prove the 
adventure. Also another of 
them cast a baldrick and a horn 
about his neck, and said how 
that without doubt it should 
fortune to him as he should 
deserve, and if so be that he 
achieved the adventure then 
when he came again he should 
come blowing upon the horn, 
that his friends might make 
ready betimes to meet him. 
And some there were that 
laughed thereat, and among 


their faces Ywain saw the face 
of Sir Rainald. 

Then he set forth, and he 
rode at an easy pace, for the 
morning was yet hoar with the 
dew of night and the gossamer 
upon the grass. And when he 
had passed over the high land 
that was before the city he 
came to a river and forded it, 
and so took the forest and 
went by a green road therein. 
And before noon he was aware 
of a castle that stood above the 
forest, and he entered in at the 
gate of it and came to the hall 
and alighted down from off his 
horse. And he marvelled at 
the manner of the castle, for he 
found none there to stay or to 
speed him, neither in the gate- 
house neither within guard: 
yet was the hall well kept and 
furnished, with meat and drink 
on table and new rushes there- 
under. Also there was a great 
bell above that sounded to 
dinner without hand or rope: 
so that it was easy to perceive 
that the place was enchanted 
by sorcery. 

Now when Ywain had well 
dined he fell into a study, not 
knowing what more he was to 
do. And as he studied he 
heard a noise without the hall, 
but of what the noise might be 
he could not tell, for it was 
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faint as wind or water. So 
he arose and went into a bay 
window that was beside the 
high table, and there was a 
great lattice there which stood 
wide open, and he came to it 
and looked out. And he saw 
there a courtyard that lay 
beneath the window, and the 
floor of it was chequy sable and 
white after the fashion of the 
tables of chess, whereby he 
knew that he was come to his 
adventure. And thereby also 
he perceived the meaning of 
the noise that he heard: for 
even as he looked there came 
out of a cloister two companies 
apparelled after the fashion of 
the chess, as it were pawns and 
bishops and the like, on this 
side and on the other. And 
they of the other side were all 
in cloth of gold with red bor- 
dures, but they of the side that 
was Ywain’s were all in cloth 
of silver with bordures of blue, 
and of the rustling of the cloth 
of gold and of silver came that 


noise aforesaid, and other noise’ 


was there none, but that only, 
and the sound of it was like 
the whispering of the wind in 
an ambush. 

Then Ywain looked to see 
who was he that should play 
with him: and he saw how 
that beyond the chequer there 
was a window opened, over 
against the window wherein he 
stood. And in that window 
was a shadow, and in the 
shadow a semblance like to 
the semblance of a man: but 
between the windows came 
the sunlight broad upon the 
chequer, and for the glare of 
it he had no certainty of that 
which was within the shadow, 
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Then he saw that the two 
companies were all in order 
arrayed upon the chequer, and 
the game awaiting for him: 
and he thought how he would 
send his pawn forward accord- 
ing to the usage, but he spoke 
no word as yet, for he had no 
desire to hear his own voice 
in that place. Nevertheless 
the pawn moved as he would 
have it, and immediately a 
pawn of the gold moved also 
to meet him: whereby Ywain 
perceived that the manner of 
the game was not by speaking 
but by thinking, and when he 
thought again to command a 
piece, then that piece also 
moved according to his thought. 

Thus began the playing upon 
this side and upon that: and 
in the beginning Ywain had 
the advantage, and he looked 
presently to have the mastery. 
But the way thereto was long 
and tangled, and the end fell 
suddenly into doubt. For 
when the time of the stroke 
was come Ywain perceived 
that either his remembrance 
had failed him in strange wise, 
or else that he had been un- 
done by a knight of his: for 
whereas by his intention the 
knight should have been upon 
the sable, now he was found 
upon the white, and so out of 
distance for the stroke. Then 
was Ywain in great peril, but 
he fought warily to recover his 
game, and rebutted stoutly and 
so came again into good hope. 

But with the misadventure 
and the doubt, and with the 
slowness of the playing, the 
day was wellnigh passed over, 
and the shadow of the battle- 
ments crept softly upon the 
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chequer. Then the sun fell 
more quickly to the high tower 
of the castle, and was gone 
behind it suddenly, and a little 
wind stirred in the coldness of 
his going. And Ywain saw 
how the wind caught the gold 
and silver pieces as it were in 
a whirlpool, and it carried 
them away under the cloister 
wherefrom they had issued: 
and they went after the 
manner of dead leaves, rustling 
and eddying by no motion of 
their own. And he marvelled 
greatly thereat, for he had 
supposed them to be men like 
himself, but now he doubted. 
Then he went to sup and to 
sleep, and found all things 
made ready as before, but the 
silence of the place choked him 
and the solitariness lay death- 
wardly upon his spirit. Yet 
he remembered how he had 
that day been near to win his 
game, and he thought well to 
amend it on the morrow and 
give mate before the time of 
sunset. But therein his hope 
deceived him, for again on the 
morrow his fortune was at 
odds with his force, and when 
he came to make his stroke 
he was undone by the trans- 
gression of his men: so that 
his battle was disordered until 
sunset and the wind right wel- 
come to break off the game. 
And when he thought there- 
_on, despair came upon him, 
because he saw that the obedi- 
ence of his company was not 
as the obedience of those others. 
And when he came to his bed 
he lay long waking, and he 
cast every way for counsel 
how he might make his thought 
to prevail more perfectly. Then 
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in the last hour of the night he 
rose up out of his bed and 
came softly down into the 
cloister to see the truth of the 
companies, for his mind was 
so busy that he could not 
sleep. And when he was 
come down the day was break- 
ing, and he found the men 
all together, the gold with the 
silver, and they lay this way 
and that upon the stones of 
the cloister, even as the wind 
had drifted them: and by 
seeming they were light and 
hollow, like the barren mast 
beneath a beech-tree. 

Then Ywain stood looking 
upon them, and as he looked 
the sun rose and he saw a 
marvel: for with the sun rising 
their life came again into them, 
and they began to breathe and 
stir as men breathe and stir in 
their sleeping. Then he put 
forth his hand and touched 
one and another of them: and 
when he had touched them all, 
he perceived that they of the 
gold party were every one 
ruddy and warm of flesh, but 
they of the silver were all 
white and cold as mushrooms. 
And in the same instant he 
knew the truth of their dis- 
obedience: for he said within 
himself, They fight in my 
quarrel, but the heat of my 
blood they lack. 

Right so he knew what he 
must do: and he took the 
hermit’s knife that was about 
his neck, and loosed it from 
the sheath, and with the point 
of it he pierced his breast 
strongly, so that the blood 
came forth in good plenty, 
and the pain drew at the 
roots of his heart. And he 
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came again to them of the 
silver company and with his 
own blood he touched them 
upon the lips, until he had be- 
bled them all: but the gold 
ones he touched not, for there 
was no need. And last of all 
he touched the Queen, and she 
awoke and rose up and looked 
upon him as with remem- 
brance: and she put forth her 
hand in turn and touched him 
upon the breast, and imme- 
diately the pain ceased and 
the blood was stayed. And 
Ywain’s heart trembled as she 
looked at him: for beneath her 
looks he saw his lady’s image, 
as men see faces in the fire. 
But she let close her eyes again 
and turned her from him and 
so fell suddenly to her sleep. 
Then Ywain entered into 
great meditation and con- 
tinued long therein, so that 
he walked in meditation and 
ate and drank the same to his 
dinner and came unawares to 


the hour of the adventure. 


But when the pieces were now 
arrayed and by his thought 
he began to move them upon 
the chequer, then he perceived 
that on this day the game was 
in his hand: for his men obeyed 
him with so brisk obedience 
that he saw them moving be- 
fore ever he knew that his will 
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was set. Also they went no 
more from his intent, but kept 
his ordinance and came all 
together to the stroke: where- 
by the gold company were dis- 
comfited and their king was 
both checked and mated. 

Then upon the instant came 
a wind and thunder and light- 
ning, and Ywain’s eyes dazzled 
therewith. And when he opened 
his eyes again the castle was 
gone from him utterly, with the 
windows and the courtyard and 
the chequer: and he stood in a 
place of rocks upon a green 
mound of the forest. And there 
also he saw his horse beside him 
saddled and bridled, and upon 
the saddle bow two crowns, a 
gold and a silver. And he 
took the crowns and rode 
lightly toward the city: and 
when they of Paladore heard 
his horn they came forth to 
meet him, as they had said. 
Nevertheless the most of them 
were astonished and some dis- 
pleased: for they looked not to 
have seen him again. And the 
gold crown they took for the 
Prince, as reason was: but 
with the silver crown they 
crowned Ywain and so brought 
him cityward. And as they 
went he fell aweary: and the 
sun set, and the night rose on 
Paladore. 


CHAPTER XXI.—OF THE ADVENTURE OF THE CASTLE OF MAIDENS 
AND HOW YWAIN WAS COUNSELLED TO ESCAPE THEREFROM, 


Now for this adventure 
Ywain had great honour of all 
the commons, for there was no 
sort of fighting that they did 
not love, and they gave praise 
above measure to him that 


could bring men into his obedi- 
ence. Wherefore they were 


not willing that Ywain should 
meet as yet with the Howling 
Beast, for by that adventure 
they had lost many that should 
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have been great men for them. 
So they went clamouring that 
he might be assigned a day for 
the Castle of Maidens, for that 
was an adventure without pain 
and without peril, as the most 
of them deemed : howbeit others 
there were that thought other- 
wise, 

Then the Prince consented to 
their clamour, being counselled 
thereto by them of the Tower: 
for they looked to have Ywain 
either this way or that, and by 
favour first, if it might be so, 
but if not, then by foul work, 
as by the Beast. So on the 
third day they came again to 
Ywain with smooth faces, and 
they brought him forth to a 
great castle that was named 
the Castle of Maidens: and it 
stood a three mile from the 
city, in a meadow toward the 
sun-rising. And thither re- 
sorted all the lords of Paladore 
and great part of the commons, 
by hundreds and by thousands : 
and in the midst of them went 
Ywain with a twenty more 
that were of his company. 
And these were all young and 
lusty men, of lineage and 
wealth sufficient, and they took 
Ywain for their captain and 
banneret. 

So they came to the castle 
anon, and found barriers there- 
by and lists set ready: and 
Ywain and his company went 
within the lists. And against 
them there came forth as many 
others, for to do battle with 
them: but the custom was that 
they fought not with weapons 
of war, but with spears of wood 
only. For upon the walls of 
the castle were many maidens, 
both young and old; and 
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though they might not all be 
young, yet were they all too 
tender to look upon wounds 
and death. And they were 
apparelled in hoods of clear 
colours, right joyous and well- 
beseen, like flowers arow upon 
the wall: and they ceased not 
from making a high sweet 
noise among themselves, as it 
were the noise of swallows upon 
a ridge-tile. 

Then Ywain and his were 
armed and came riding merrily 
to tourney. And they bestirred 
themselves in the best manner, 
so that in. one hour they had 
the castle yielden and in mercy: 
for they that kept it fought 
but for the custom’s sake, and 
had no force to make good 
their keeping. Then when he 
had received the keys, Ywain 
entered into the castle with all 
his company: and there the 
maidens unarmed them and 
brought them to hall, that 
they might eat and drink and 
make ready to fulfil all the 
custom, 

: Now the custom of the castle 
was this, that whosoever should 
have the mastery thereof and 
enter as by conquest, never 
might he and his depart again 
therefrom save first they should 
be wedded, every man with a 
maiden of the castle. And they 
were all, both men and maids, 
no better than blindfold, for 
the manner of their wedding 
was by lot. And when the 
time for the lotting was come, 
the maidens sat together in a 
gallery, among such as were 
of their blood and fellowship: 
and they were all diversely 
clad in silken gear, no two 
alike, but every one of one only 
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colour. Then they that had 
won the castle were brought in 
before them in coats of silk; 
and the coats also were diverse 
and no two alike, but every 
one of one only colour. And 
the colours of the maidens and 
of the men were such as each 
one pleased, according to their 
fantasy: and the maidens knew 
not of the men, nor they of the 
maidens, how they would make 
choice: but when they came in 
presence, if any were matched 
in their colours then those two 
were wedded together and so 
departed from the castle to 
their own place. 

Then when Ywain heard tell 
of the custom he was vexed 
with indignation, for he saw 
how he had been snared un- 
witting. And he went hither 
and thither, as it might be a 
young wolf raging in the net: 
but all the doors of the castle 
were barred and bolted, so 
that there was no escape. 


Then by chance he came upon . 


an old dame, that was there 
within a little chamber alone: 
and he made excuse and would 
have taken his leave of her. 
But she called to him and 
said, Good Sir, what ails you? 
And he answered her, Good 
Madam, what think you? 
Shall a man be wedded by 
custom and by chance? Then 
she said, So are the most of 
men wedded; but if you will 
verily, it may be that I shall 
help you therefrom. Yea, 


verily, said Ywain, for I am 
bounden otherwhere. 

Then the old dame put forth 
her hand and made to give 
him somewhat, and when he 


had handled it he perceived 
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that it was a silken coat, and 
the colour of it was of black, 
both within and without. And 
she said to him, Take this and 
abide the lotment, for it is 
not to be heard of among a 
million ef maidens that any 
hath chosen black for her 
wedding. Then Ywain con- 
sidered of her counsel, and 
saw that it was good: and 
though it had not been good 
yet he could not better it. 
So he made to leave her, but 
first he thanked her heartily : 
and that old dame looked 
kindly upon him, as_ with 
remembrance. And Ywain’s 
heart trembled within him, for 
he saw beneath her looks the 
image of his lady, as beneath 
@ many old faces may be seen 
the beauty that was there 
aforetime. 

So he went from her to 
abide the lotment: and as she 
had said, even so it was, for 
there was none among the 
maidens that had black to her 
colour. Then all were matched 
save Ywain, and he only was 
left there unmatched: so that 
every man might see how he 
had taken counsel to escape. 
And some said that he had 
not wholly achieved the ad- 
venture, and others said that 
he had achieved it twice over, 
for he had prevailed both 
without the castle and within. 

Howbeit they brought him 
forth with the rest that were 
all matched and wedded, and 
they came cityward with a 
great noise of shouting. And 
as they went Ywain fell 
aweary of them and of their 
customs: and the sun set and 
the night rose on Paladore. 
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CHAPTER XXII.—OF THE ADVENTURE OF THE 
HOWLING BEAST. 


Thereafter Ywain continued 
in weariness, and in despite 
and anger against the great 
ones of Paladore: for he per- 
ceived how they had devised 
these adventures of a very pur- 
pose, so that they might have 
him at their will by fellowship 
or else by treason. Moreover 
he longed greatly to see his 
lady again, and could not: 
and of such longing also comes 
weariness, when a man sees 
time go by and nothing bet- 
tered. So Ywain made search 
in all Paladore, if he might 
but hear tell of the Lady 
Aithne: and he found some 
few that would speak of her, 
and little he got of them. 
For one would say how she 
was gone into a far country, 
and one how she was ever & 
wanderer: and thereby they in- 
tended no good thing, for their 
meaning touched on Aladore, 
howbeit they named not the 
name. So Ywain went to 
and fro, and returned con- 
tinually to the house where 
he had seen her: and in a 
three days he came there 
twenty times, and at the last 
he thought to lie like a dog 
before her doorway. 

Then at this time Sir Rainald 
sent a messenger to him, and 
said how that in two adven- 
tures Ywain had done great 
pleasure to his lord the 


Prince, and he gave him to 
think that by the achieving 
of the third adventure he 
might well establish himself. 
And Ywain believed him not, 


for he knew better: but by 
reason of his despair he made 
assent: for he cared not what 
might become of him. 

So upon the morrow very 
early two came and called him 
forth: and they brought him 
a horse and an axe, but no 
gear else, and he went with 
them apparelled in the cloak 
and hat of his pilgrimage. 
Then he asked them of the 
adventure, and they told him 
thereof: and the manner of it 
was that he should enter in a 
certain park and hew therein 
a tree: and the tree might be 
which he would, but he must 
hew it within a day and a 
night, and it must be down 
before the daybreak. And as 
for the hazard and the pain 
of the adventure, they said how 
that came by the howling of 
the Beast; for at the sound 
of the axe it would howl be- 
yond endurance, so that none 
might hear it and be the man 
he was aforetime. 

Now the park was from the 
city a two hours’ journey, and 
there was a high wall about it 
and a strong gate thereto: and 
there were some within which 
were appointed to keep the 
Beast, but they were all deaf 
men, and heard nothing in the 
world. So they that brought 
Ywain there unlocked the gate, 
and they gave him the axe and 
bade him enter quickly, for 
they were in haste to be gone. 
Then he left his horse and 
entered, and the gate was shut 
upon him, and he could well 
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hear those men departing, for 
they rode as men in fear. 

Then he looked, and saw how 
the park was all full of thickets, 
very dark and tangled of old 
growth: and he went forward 
slowly, lifting high his feet. 
And as he went it bechanced 
that he struck his axe against 
a tree, and wounded it chip- 
wise. And immediately there 
came a noise beside him like 
the growling of a great hound, 
and therewith a fear took him 
that was like a fear out of 
childhood, for it was quicker 
than thought and more deep 
within him. And he looked 
all ways, and saw nothing; 
and he listened and heard the 
beating of his heart. 

Then he went forward again 
and found a place that was open 
ground: and it was a green 
valley between the thickets, 
and in the midst of the val- 
ley stood a goodly elm - tree. 
Yet was the goodliness of it 
by semblance only, for within 


bark it was long since gone’ 


and rotten. And Ywain came 
to the elm-tree and struck it 
wilfully, for he was there in a 
clear field and thought to see 
the truth of the matter. But 
in his stroke his senses de- 
parted from him, for there 
came a noise behind him such 
as he heard never in all his 
days, no, nor dreamed thereof 
in an evil dream. (For it was 
like the roaring of a wild bull 
and like the howling of a dog 
upon a grave: and when he 
heard it his life turned black 
within him and his heart was 
angered even to madness. And 
he swung his axe and struck 
the tree haphazard, as a man 
may strike that is blinded in 





battle, and his fear was greater 
than his courage, and his anger 
was greater than his fear. 

So he went smiting, and his 
hands were bruised and his body 
shaken: and the Beast howled 
ever more loud and the rage 
of it pierced Ywain’s heart and 
broke it utterly. For when 
he heard that sound it seemed 
to him that he was hated of 
all men and of himself also, and 
he felt his life perishing into 
dust as the grain perishes. be- 
tween the mill-stones. And 
his strength went from him 
momently, so that in no long 
time he had been mad or 
dead, save only for the help 
wherewith he was  holpen 
presently. 

For in his misery there came 
to him a sound of clear music, 
as a lantern comes to a child 
that is lost in darkness: and 
the music was of a reed only, 
yet there was within it a voice 
singing that was as plain as 
words. For as Ywain heard 
it he thought on old and noble 
wars, and he remembered in 
his heart the names of them 
which had renown therein; 
and he feared no more to be 
hated, for he had part with 
them. And therewith the 
howling of the Beast became 
faint and without meaning, as 
a noise that is very far off: and 
Ywain’s strength came again 
to him and he hewed with 
might and with measure, and 
in a hundred strokes he felled 
the tree endlong. 

Then with the fall of that tree 
the noise of howling ceased, 
and Ywain looked and saw 
that he had been long in his 
madness, for it was now the 
last hour of the day. And the 
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music that he heard ceased not, 
but the voice changed within 
it: for it sang no more of old 
things but of new. And as he 
heard it Ywain forgot all the 
ills that he had suffered in all 
his life, and he thought on such 
a place as might be the land 
of his desire: and it seemed to 
him that he was not far there- 
from. Then his thought went 
from him and he slept. 

And when he awoke it was 
grey dawn: and he rose up 
and began to go from that 
place, And as he went there 
met him a herd-girl with a 
herd of black swine, and in 
her hand was_a little pipe of 
wood, and when Ywain saw 
the pipe he remembered how 
he had been holpen overnight. 
Then he thought to ask of the 
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herd-girl what might be the 
music whieh he had heard. 
And she held up her pipe be- 
fore him and said: Sir, there 
is here no music but of this 
only: for here are none but 
deaf men, and I that pipe to 
the deaf. But whither you go 
there is music enough: for you 
will go, as I think, by the high 
road. And therewith she left 
him and went further. But as 
she went she looked again at 
him, and she smiled as with 
remembrance: and in her smil- 
ing he saw his lady the third 
time. Yet he saw her not to 
his profit, but as a man may 
see an image in a glass, which 
is certainly of the world visible, 
but in nowise of the life thereof. 
So he looked only and let her 
go from him, 


CHAPTER XXIII.—HOW YWAIN EMPRISED TO GO TO THE CITY OF 
THE SAINTS AND SO INTO THE DELECTABLE ISLE, 


So within a while he came 
to the gate, and found it wide 
open. And when he had 
passed out he looked towards 
Paladore, for they which 
brought him thence had spoken 
of a day and a night, and they 
said how they would return 
again thereafter, if perchance 
they might find him still in life 
and understandiug. And as he 
looked he saw far off a company 
that moved upon the road 
hitherward: but he perceived 
that they came not ahorse but 
afoot, and they were not two 
but many. Also they were 
banded in good order as they 
came, and kept measure, foot 
by foot, and they sang all 
together: and that which they 
sang was a godly hymn, but 


it was some deal fierce in the 
singing. 

Then Ywain stood still to 
mark their passing: but they 
left him not so, For when 
they were now going by him 
he saw among them the young 
man named Bartholomy, that 
was friend to him in Paladore, 
and Bartholomy had sight of 
Ywain also in the same instant. 
And he ceased from his singing 
and ran out of the company 
and came to Ywain and took 
him by the two hands: and 
he entreated him to be of the 
company and to go with them. 
And Ywain was little loth, 
for he saw how their backs 
were turned on Paladore, and 
he cared not greatly whither 
he went, so only he went not 
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to that city. So he gave 
Bartholomy neither nay nor 
yea to his entreaty, but he 
began to go with him slowly, 
following behind the company. 

And as they went Ywain 
began to ask of him to what 
place they were going and on 
what adventure. And Bar- 
tholomy answered him quickly 
and said how that it was no 
adventure but a high emprise, 
sounding in life and death, yea, 
of their very souls. For they 
were aweary of Paladore and 
misdoubted of all the customs 
there, seeing how they were 
hard customs with no kindness 
or godliness in them. Also he 
said how that in all the world 
there might no peace be found, 
save only in the City of the 
Saints: and that was by re- 
port far off and beset of many 
enemies. Yet were they vowed 
both to come thither and to 
dwell therein, if by endurance 
and good hope they might 
achieve their vows. ; 

Then Ywain asked him: 
Whence then hath the City 
this peace? And Bartholomy 
said: The report of it is di- 
verse. For some men say of 
it that it cometh by one way 
and some by another: as first, 
by conquest, for they that 
dwell there do continually 
subdue their enemies. But this 
to my thinking is a doubtful 
saying. And secondly, as some 
have said, it cometh by hope of 
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reward: for the people of the 
Saints trade thence into the 
Delectable Isle, where a man 
may have all that he will, 
whether of gold or ivory. And 
this also, said Bartholomy, I 
take for profit rather than for 
peace. But the third way is 
by good ordinance, for in that 
city they follow not their own 
will, nor strive amongst them- 
selves, but every one to serve 
another: also they do nothing 
waywardly, but all things by 
rule and governance. And for 
this peace I long both by day 
and by night. 

Then as he heard him Ywain 
was kindled a little, and he 
said within himself: I also 
am aweary, and would serve 
another, and not myself. And 
whether all this be true I can- 
not tell, but as I guess it is an 
old report that has warped in 
wandering. For what is this 
Delectable Isle wherein a man 
may have all his desire, if it be 
not that Aladore which I am 
to look for over sea, and who 
knows but I may come thither 
and find my lady and my love? 

But to Bartholomy he told 
nothing of his musing: only he 
took him by the arm and said 
that he would go with him and 
see this city. And therewith 
he pressed his arm in token of 
fellowship: for he drew near 
to him in spirit because of his 
voice, and because of the words 
which he had spoken. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—HOW YWAIN SAW THE CITY OF THE SAINTS 
THE FIRST TIME AND HOW HE HEARD THE BELLS THEREOF. 


Now was Ywain once more not that joy which he had 
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house of Sulney. For then he 
went of his own will and 
followed after the boy, that 
was no stranger to his blood: 
but now he was lonely and 
without desire, and though he 
had somewhat to seek, yet his 
going moved rather from des- 
pair. Also the sky was changed 
above him, for the year began 
to leave summer and to turn 
towards winter, and the green 
was brown and the brown 
yellowing, and the nights 
coldened and the days drew in. 

Moreover Y wain walked not 
so willingly with all his com- 
pany: for some of them were 
but ale-knights which had re- 
pented them when they were 
adrunken, and some were 
swashers home from war, and 
others there were which loved 
anguishment above all, and 
being feeble goers would make 
themselves yet feebler, with 
peasen underfoot and hairy 
shirts and bodycords about 
them. Neither were they 
wholly at one in their emprise: 
for the half of them were in 
hope to be at rest in the City 
of the Saints, and the other 
half to be speedily at war 
against their enemies, so that 
many times when they sang 
their singing was diverse, and 
their fellowship most like to go 
agrief. 

And in no long time- this 
came to pass. For when they 
were @ ten days gone upon 
their way, they that were 
angriest among them departed 
from the feeble ones: and they 
set off across country at great 
random, saying how they would 
take the city by assault and 
keep it against all others, 
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Then they that remained went 
every day slower and more 
slow, and though they had all 
one weariness yet had they not 
all one mind. For they fell 
into much doubt and dispute 
concerning their two guides: 
whereof the one was a young 
lad that knew but little of that 
country, and the other was an 
old man and blind these many 
years. Soat the last they were 
severed again into two bands 
and went their ways: for they 
that went with the youngling 
said how they would build a 
new city and forsake the old, 
but Ywain and a five or six 
more went not with them, for 
Bartholomy entreated Ywain 
against his will. 

Then they set forward again, 
and came to a country of hills: 
and before they entered upon 
the hills the old blind fell 
adying that was their guide. 
And they found a warm village 
under the hills, and left him 
there, for it was plain to see 
that his time was come. Then 
Ywain and Bartholomy thought 
to go their way, to find the 
city or to end in seeking it: 
but they that had come so far 
would go no farther with them, 
for they were afeard to leave 
their guide, or living or dead. 

So these twain entered alone 
upon the hills, and came 
through them in three days: 
and when they had passed 
through they saw the city 
there below them. And it lay 
in the midst of a plain, upon a 
hill that was but a great mound, 
with a river thereby like silver 
flowing: and the sea was fast 
by beneath the sun-setting, 
and the river went thereto 
D 
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through meadows and through 
boskage. 

Then Y wain and Bartholomy 
came down towards the foot- 
hills and drew nearer to the 
city: and when they were 
upon the foothills they saw 
it over against them in marvel- 
lous wise. For the walls of 
it were of a white old age, 
with great bastions between 
all rounded, and before the 
walls were meadows and 
above them were massy trees. 
And within the city the roofs 
were of red and of grey, 
and among the roofs were 
spires and domes and high 
towers innumerable: and Y wain 
saw them clearly against the 
sky, and they were all passing 
beautiful, and not one of them 
like another. And there lay 
upon the city an enchantment, 
like to a mist or dimness upon 
it: for to such as stood with- 
out and looked upon it and 
beheld the walls and the gar- 
dens and the high towers there- 
of, to them it seemed ever to 
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be abiding in ancientry and 
peace, as of no earthly city, 
but to those within it showed 
after another fashion. 

And while Ywain and Bar- 
tholomy stood still looking 
upon the city the sun set and 
dusk came round about them ; 
and in the dusk they saw a 
glimmering of lights. And 
they perceived that in that 
city was full plenty of chapels 
and of halls: for on every side 
there were great windows, and 
in the windows were many 
lights shining, rich and orderly, 
window by window aline upon 
the darkness. Also they heard 
suddenly a ringing of bells, so 
many and so sweet to hear, 
that they were astounded with 
the harmony of them: for they 
sounded one under another, as 
it might be under deep and 
shallow water. And there was 
one great bell which donged 
below all other: and the sound 
of it came up to Ywain like a 
sound from the bottom of the 
sea. 


CHAPTER XXV.—OF THE MANNER OF THE CITY AND HOW 
YWAIN FELL A-DROWSING THEREIN, 


Ah, said Ywain, what is 
this city and by whom builded? 
For it is certain that I came 
never here until now, and yet 
there is not one tower of it 
that I know not of old time. 
And Bartholomy answered him 
not, but out of the dusk a voice 
came and answered him, say- 
ing: Good truth and good 
reason, for this city was builded 
from the beginning, and all 
men are by nature free thereof; 


so that come they what day 
they will they come not as 
strangers but inheritors. 
Then Ywain saw a man 
before him standing, habited 
after the fashion of the reli- 
gious: and he saw him gladly, 
for he took comfort in the 
words that he had spoken. 
And Bartholomy was «omforted 
also, for he had been im doubt 
how they should come that 
night into the city, seeing that 
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by likelihood the gates would 
be shut and guarded. And he 
took the man by the hand and 
entreated him that he would 
make good his saying: and he 
told him how they were of 
Paladore, come hither by rea- 
son of weariness, and how they 
were by name Ywain and Bar- 
tholomy. And he answered 
them, Yea, but they should 
have new names for a new 
life; for he also had in the 
world a name worldly, but was 
now become Vincentius, and 
prayed daily against remem- 
brance of things past. 

Then Bartholomy said Ay: 
and Ywain spoke no word, 
but his lips trembled. And 
Vincent looked upon their two 
faces, and he perceived the 
diversity of them, for he read 
them as the pages of a book. 
And he said to Bartholomy: 
What look you to find here? 
And he answered Peace: and 
Vincent said to him, It is well. 
Then he asked of Ywain also 
the same question: and Ywain 
said openly: I am a lover and 
a seeker, and I look only to 
love and to seek. And Vincent 
answered him: It is well with 
you also, since you are come 
hither: for you shall love that 
which you desire not, and seek 
that which you have never 
seen. 

Then he led them down 
toward the city: and as they 
went they were astonished 
that he should so have met 
with them in the nick of 
need. But Vincent said that 
it was no marvel: for that 
every day at the time of 
twilight it was his custom 
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to come forth out of the city 
and walk abroad, to the intent 
that he might lead in any that 
were forwandered. So they 
came to the gate and passed 
in with him, and he brought 
them through the city to a 
house where they should be 
lodged, and they supped there 
within the hour. 

And while they sat at supper 
they spoke of all that had 
fortuned to them : and Vincent 
heard them and answered them 
comfortably, as a Doctor will 
answer them which are 
diseased. But of that which 
he said Ywain heard not the 
half, by reason of the bells 
which continued sounding 
above the city: for the sound 
of them wrapt him about as 
it were with softness and with 
sleep. And his weariness 
became pleasant to him and 
his thought a dream: and he 
desired nothing else but to 
hear those bells continually 
both by night and by day. 

And so it fortuned to him 
and to Bartholomy: for this 
was the manner of the city 
whereto they were come, and 
when it was showed to them 
they received it to their joy 
and solace. Then might you 
have seen them rising lively 
from their beds, and going 
forth under morning mist to 
keep the daily ordinance: for 
though the city was thronged 
with all manner of folk yet 
there was but one and the 
same rule for all. And they 
rang bells at the point of 
day, and again when they had 
broken fast: and they rang 
before noon and after, and at 
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evening and at midnight, so 
that they went never an hour 
without ringing of bells in 
some part of that city. And 
they took all their delight 
therein, and when they met 
together, as at board or bench 
or whatsoever doing, then they 
would have their converse of 
bells and of the comfort they 
took thereby. For they sup- 
posed that the properties of 
bells were many and diverse: 
and they heard one bell for 
courage and another for medi- 
tation, and one for ruth and 
another for gladness. And the 
deepest they heard for fellow- 


ship, seeing that the sound of 
it was very great and came 
into every house both near 
and far. And in sum, the 
life of those which dwelt in 
that city was all to ring bells 
and to hear them, and to do 
no other thing: and therefrom 
was their sustenance and their 
repute. 

So Ywain went daily a- 
ringing with the rest: and he 
lived as it were by sound alone 
and thought to have found 

eace. For his sorrow was 
rocked continually as a child is 
rocked in a cradle, and his soul 
was stilled as with a lullaby. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—HOW YWAIN FOUND HIS LADY IN A GARDEN, 


Now in this drowsihood was 
Ywain living well content : and 
the winter passed over and the 
year began to stir again from 
under ground. And March 
came with dust and dryness, 
and then came April with 
sweet showers to pierce that 
dryness, and in the gardens 
the small birds were a-pairing 
and a-nesting busily. But 
Ywain was still assotted upon 
bells, and his mind was sub- 
dued unto the tune of them. 
For he forgot neither his love 
nor his seeking: but when he 
should have wept therefor he 
remembered them only as an 
old and tender tale, or as a 
picture of one aforetime living, 
but now departed where is 
neither hope nor striving. 

So on a day he walked alone 
in a garden of the city, and 
heard a sweet sad peal of bells 
chiming, and mused pleasantly 
thereon. Then suddenly he 


came upon a lady that was 
standing on a sward of daisies, 
and she stood between two 
laylock bushes, a purple and 
a white, and gathered flowers 
of each. And her face was 
turned away from Ywain: but 
his blood moved at the sight 
of her, and he heard the bells 
no longer for a singing that 
was in his ears. 

Then the lady looked down 
upon the flowers that she had 
gathered, and Ywain saw her 
face athwart, over her shoul- 
der; and though her eyes were 
hid from him yet he saw well 
that she was his own lady. 
For he knew her by the turn- 
ing of her neok, and by her 
hair, and by her ear that was 
like the hollow of a shell: and 
beside all these he knew her 
by @ reason that was no reason 
but certainty. And he spoke 
to her by her name: and she 
turned her about and looked 
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at him. And he said no more, 
for he was astonished dumbly, 
like a@ man awakened out of 
sleep. 

And she said to him: Tell 
me somewhat of your amaze- 
ment: for what came you 
hither seeking, if it were not 
that which you have found? 
Then he stood before her stock- 
ishly, like a thing of wood: 
but in his heart he went out 
of himself and kneeled upon 
his knees before her. And he 
said: Forgive me, for I thought 
to find you, but not here, And 
as he spoke there came into 
his mind the remembrance of 
the Queen of Chess, and of that 
old dame among the Maidens, 
and of the herd-girl in the 
wood of Howling: and when 
he saw his lady here also and 
in her proper shape he was 
bewildered suddenly. And he 
looked at her as at one that 
was past his understanding, 
and he cried out as in fear: 
What are you verily ? 

But she looked at him kind- 
ly, and her voice came to him 
as from a far distance, and she 
said: How shall I tell you that 
which I know not, seeing that 
I have been many things in 
many times? And he looked 
at her again and saw her 
strangely, as a man may see 
his own home by moonlight : 
and he cried out: Ah! lady 
mine and not mine! For as 
I think, you were a rose in 
Eden, and a golden child in 
Babylon, and a rainbow in Ar- 
cady, and a moonlight shadow 
on the walls of Troy: and you 
were loved of Tristram and of 
Troilus, and for you Lancelot 
fought and Sigurd rode the 
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fire, and the sons of Usna 
died. 

And when he had so said 
her voice came nearer to him, 
and she spoke yet more kindly, 
and she said: Yet for all this 
I am your lady and your 
earthly friend, and I have 
chosen you to my servant and 
my fellow pilgrim. Then she 
smiled and said further: But 
there is no pilgrim that ean 
live by sound alone, no, nor 
by ordinance of others. 

Then he said quickly: Must 
I forswear all bells for ever? 
And she answered him: Not 
so, but I shall show you reason. 
And she put forth her hand 
and showed him the flowers 
which she had gathered. And 
she showed him first the purple, 
and she asked him: How name 
you this, and of what colour? 
And he said: It is laylock, and 
the colour is the colour of lay- 
lock. Then she showed him 
the white and asked him again 
the same question. And he 
said: This also is laylock, but 
the colour of it is white. Then 
she looked gladly at him and 
a little mocking, and she said: 
You have well named them 
beth. And in like manner the 
life of men is of the colour of 
life, but the life in this city is 
white, and though it be life 
after a sort, and sweet enough, 
yet is it no life for a man. 
And if it please you, we will 
take counsel together to depart 
from it: for we must still be 
going if we are to achieve our 
pilgrimage. But the time is 
not yet: for I come and go 
whither and whence I will, but 
you are bell-bound until the 
moon shall change. 
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CHAPTER XXVII.—HOW YWAIN WAS BIDDEN TO AN ABBEY 
AND SO TO BE ENTRAPPED BY TREASON. 


When Aithne had so said 
she stood looking upon Ywain: 
and her face was troubled, and 
her soul looked out of her eyes 
patiently, as it were one wait- 
ing for the dawn. For she 
was but newly come from 
Aladore, and she remembered 
as of yesterday how her mother 
had spoken with her before her 
death. And of Ywain she 
knew well that he was in good 
truth her friend and her lover : 
but for the rest she doubted, 
and in especial whether he 
were of one kind with her, 
that they might dwell together 
and find no division. And 
Ywain looked upon Aithne, 
and he also was troubled, but 
after another fashion: for he 
doubted not of her but of 
himself. 

So they stood looking, on 
the one part and on the other: 
and they knew not how for all 
their doubting their spirits 
were already handfast, and 
devising of fellowship together. 
Nor they knew not what was 
being contrived against them 
and against their pilgrimage. 
For they talked, as they sup- 
posed, in secret: but in secret 
also they were betrayed. 

Then suddenly there came a 
little noise of rustling, as of 
one that went by stealth 
among the laylock bushes. 
And Ywain started and strode 
forth and looked along the 
garden: and he saw a man 
going hard away from him, 
and no other near that place. 


Then he would have followed 
after him: but the going of 
that man was marvellous, for 
he went not by leaping but by 
creeping, like a lizard going 
among grass. So Ywain came 
again to Aithne, and told her 
of that which he had seen: and 
they laughed thereat together. 
And Ywain was a little 
shamed, and thought no more 
of it: but Aithne laid it by, 
for she perceived that there 
was treason. 

Then they went out from the 
garden, and so departed slowly 
each from other: and they 
made promise to come together 
day by day until the third day 
thereafter. For on the third 
day at night was the time of 
the moon’s changing, when 
they should escape out of the 
City of the Saints. But when 
Ywain thought thereon he 
could not tell how it might 
be compassed. And he doubted 
not without reason, seeing that 
he was still in subjection. For 
when he was together with 
Aithne he heard only her voice 
and nothing else: but when 
he was gone from her, then 
perforce he would follow the 
usage of the city and hear bells 
to his pleasure. 

Now on the morning of the 
third day, when Ywain was 
not yet gone forth, there came 
in Bartholomy to speak with 
him. And he bade Ywain to 
a bell-ringing in a certain 
Abbey of the city: for he 
showed him how it was that 
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night the festival of the Golden 
Bell. And he said how that 
bell was rung but once in the 
year, upon a solemn watch- 
night: and men were bidden 
thereto by no common favour. 
Then Ywain answered Bar- 
tholomy gladly, and was ac- 
corded to go with him. Then 
in the same moment he re- 
membered Aithne and _ the 
words which she had spoken: 
for this was the night when 
the moon should change. And 
he would have made excuse to 
forsake the festival: but Bar- 
tholomy held him strongly 
thereto. So Ywain left him 
alone and went to seek his lady. 

And when he had met with 
her, he told her all: and she said 
to him: This is the treason, 
for he that devised it is the 
same which heard me say how 
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you were bell-bound. And the 
snare is the festival, and Bar- 
tholomy is the decoy: but he 
that sent him to you is some 
greater one, for it is he that 
has bidden you both. Then 
Ywain said: It is Vincent, for 
he brought us in hither, and he 
crept upon us so in the begin- 
ning, a8 @ cat creeps upon 
young birds at the dusk. And 
it will be hard for me to escape 
from him, for he is of great 
power in the city. 

But Aithne smiled a little 
and said: A great power and 
a strong magic: yet it may be 
that there is a stronger. And 
the trial shall be between him 
and me: for before the moon 
changes I shall be gone into the 
Lost Lands of the South. And 
I bid you to my tryst as he 
hath bidden you to his. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—HOW THE MOON CHANGED, AND HOW YWAIN 
BROKE FORTH FROM THE CITY OF THE SAINTS. 


So when the evening was 
come Ywain and Bartholomy 
accompanied together; and 
they went through the city 
darkling, for the moon was 
now in umbrage. And when 
they came to the Abbey where 
was the Golden Bell, they found 
a crowd gathered thereabout, 
and the gate well guarded: 
and within the gate was 
Vincent with certain others. 
And there was a great lan- 
thorn above, and when they 
came beneath the light of the 
lanthorn Vincent saw them 
who they were: and he greeted 
them and brought them to the 
Chapel. 


Now the manner of the 
chapel was this: and it was by 
repute as proper a chapel as 
any in that city. For it was 
thrice as long as wide, and the 
roof was ef white stone, high 
embowed and carven with 
spreading ribs. And the walls 
were of white stone also, but 
overlaid below with cedar 
wood: and the wood was . 
ancient and empanelled with 
many rich devices. And upon 
the walls were canopies with 
carven tracery above, and stalls 
of dignity thereunder: and 
below the stalls were other 
stalls and again other, so that 
there were of them three several 
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rows on this side and on that. 
And they which sat therein 
were set over against each 
other: and beside every man 
in every stall there was a fair 
white candle burning. And 
with the light of those candles 
the whole place was lit and 
glorified: yet there was a 
darkness also within it, for the 
cedar work was wellnigh black 
with ancientry. Also the floor 
was of marble, lozengy black 
and white, and in the candle- 
shine it glimmered sombrely. 

So they came within the 
chapel, and Vincent showed 
them where they should be 
seated. And to Bartholomy 
he showed a seat among the 
lowest, but Ywain he set in a 
high stall beneath a canopy, 
among those which were great 
ones in the Abbey and in the 
city. And when he was come 
to his place Ywain looked 
adown the chapel, and he saw 
how Vincent had bestowed 
himself: for he was set fast 
by the doorway, on the one 
side of it, and on the other side 
was set the Lord Abbot in his 
state. , 

Then when all men were in 
place the doors were closed, 
both the outer and the inner, 
and the Lord Abbot gave 
command and the Golden Bell 
began to ring. And at the 
sound of that bell the hearts 
of all that heard it were 
comforted exceedingly, and 
they folded their hands to 
rest: for that which they 
heard was as a sweetness poured 
out upon all things, whereby 
the wrongs of men were hidden 
and their erying drowned. 
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And Ywain also forgot in that 
instant all the ills that he 
had suffered in all his life: 
and of the morrow he dreamed 
without desire. For the fights 
wherein he had made forfeit 
and the hopes which he had 
never achieved, he remembered 
them but with tenderness, as 
shames and perils of childhood, 
nothing great: and in likewise 
he thought carelessly on all 
that was to come. And he 
knew not how long he sat 
there musing: for the blood 
lulled idly in his pulse as the 
sea water lulls before the turn- 
ing of the tide. 

Then upon a sudden his eyes 
opened and he beheld a marvel. 
For over against him there 
came upon the air the sem- 
blance of a man’s hand: and 
the hand was great and black, 
and habited in a manch of black. 
And it came slowly along the 
chapel, by no motion that 
might be perceived: and as 
it came the lights perished 
dead before it by stall and 
by stall. And the lowest 
row were those which perished 
first, and then those next 
above them: and last of all 
the lights that were before 
the canopies. 

And Ywain knew not what 
had befallen him, for he felt 
in his heart a lifting of heavi- 
ness: and he looked about to 
see his fellows, and when he 
saw them he was astonished. 
For they started up stiffly and 
yet they moved not: but they 
sat every one in his place with 
his eyes staring and his mouth 
misshapen. And the hand went 
towards Vincent and towards 
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the Lord Abbot: and their 
lights also perished, and the 


bell clanked brokenly and fell 
to silenee. 

Then came upon Ywain both 
memory and understanding: 
and joy leapt from within him 
fiercely, as the tide leaps 
beneath the wind. And he 
rose up and made to go forth, 
and they that were near him 
clung about him and entreated 
him, for they were in terror of 
darkness. And he tossed them 
from him and came striding to 
the door: and Vincent cried 
out that all should stay him. 
But Ywain said: Let be, your 
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light is out: and he smote him 
endlong and went on and left 
him lying. And he came forth 
to the gate and burst it, and 
the crowd stood without won- 
dering. And Ywain saw them 
as a city of sluggards and 
slumberers, dead before their 
time: and he cried, The Moon 
is changed, and he went 
through them as the wind 
will go through standing corn. 
And by what way he knew not 
he came to what gate he recked 
not: and he smote the porter 
with his own keys and went 
forth shouting into the dark- 
ness. 











BY JAMES A, 


THE great body of merchants 
and adventurers who, in the 
England of the sixteenth coen- 
tury, embarked their fortunes 
in maritime undertakings may 
be roughly divided into two 
categories: those who looked 
westwards to tropical America, 
and sought to take by force of 
arms the wealth discovered by 
the Spaniard; and those who 
set out to conquer by more 
legitimate methods a share in 
the commerce of the East which 
year by year offered more al- 
luring prospects to European 
enterprise. 

Between the Eastern and 
Western venturers there was a 
wide cleavage. The fortunes 
of the London capitalists were 
bound up with the success of 
organised trading companies 
doing business with all parts 
of Europe, and now for the first 
time beginning to look farther 
afield. By them the brilliant 
exploits of Drake and the 
Devonshire school, with their 
huge immediate profits and 
their inevitable consequence of 
war, were regarded as mis- 
chievous in the extreme. Al- 
though bitterly opposed at the 
moment, both parties were in 
a sense right in contending 
that they acted in the true 
interests of their country. The 
immediate harm wrought on 
commerce by the war party 
was obvious. But they realised, 
as their rivals did not, that 
England would never obtain 
a fair share in the newly dis- 
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covered regions until some 
shattering blow had first been 
dealt at the great monopoly 
based on the Bull of Alexander 
VI. When Spanish America 
had been sacked from end to 
end, when rich carracks from 
the East had been met off the 
Azores and unladen in English 
ports, and when the Armada 
had come and gone, then only 
the work of the Western men 
was done. The great Eliza- 
bethan privateers passed away 
one by one leaving no successors, 
and the peaceful merchant, at 
once daring and prudent, was 
seen to be the permanent type 
which should lead the van of 
imperial progress. The coleni- 
sation of North America itself 
was effected by the sober, 
patient men who, under the 
great Queen, had been attracted 
rather by the merchandise of 
the East than by the gold of 
the West. 

Although opposed to war, 
the more daring and imagin- 
ative of the mercantile section 
found an outlet for their ener- 
gies in the promotion of discov- 
ery, and more particularly the 
discovery of a new route to 
the Pacific by the north either 
of America or Asia. To the 
peace party this discovery was 
of the first importance. It 
alone would justify their policy 
by giving England a trade 
route shorter by thousands of 
miles than those of her rivals, 
and capable of being defended 
against interlopers by a naval 
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force of relatively small dimen- 
sions. The great quest failed, 
and Englishmen had after all 
to reach the East by the Cape 
of Good Hope. But the 
northern search fills a fascinat- 
ing chapter in the history of 
our country. Of one incident 
of it, and of the character of 
the mercantile party in general, 
the career of Michael Lok is 
peculiarly illustrative. 

Born, by his own account, 
in 1532, one of the numerous 
family of Sir William Lok, 
mercer and alderman of Lon- 
don, he was kept at school by 
his father until he was thirteen 
years old. He was then sent 
to Flanders and France “to 
learn those languages and to 
know the world.” The English 
trade with Flanders was the 
monopoly of the Company of 
Merchant Adventurers, of 
which most of the mercers 
and drapers of London were 
members. Lok spent seven 
years in the Low Countries 
“following the trade of 
merchandise,” and this prob- 
ably represents his period of 
apprenticeship to the Company. 
In view of his subsequent em- 
ployments it should be noted 
that it was a very usual thing 
for a man to be a member of 
several companies at the same 
time, or to transfer from one 
to another, provided that he 
had somewhere served a sat- 
isfactory apprenticeship. In 
1552 he visited Spain and 
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Portugal, and the spectacle of 
the rich East Indiamen which 
he saw discharging their car- 
goes at Lisbon made a perma- 
nent impression on his mind. 
In the following years, he says, 
he travelled by land and sea 
through nearly every country 
of Christendom. After com- 
manding for three years a 
great ship of 1000 tons in the 
Levant, he returned in her to 
England to settle down after 
an absence of fifteen years. 
Shortly after the opening of 
Elizabeth’s reign, then, Lok 
was in London, and obtained 
the office of London agent for 
the Muscovy Company at 200 
marks a-year. A house, rent 
free, and other emoluments,. 
rendered his total salary equal 
to £200 a-year—a handsome 
income for that time”* It 
would seem that he was still 
interested in Levant ventures, 
to judge from “A discourse of 
the trade to Chio,” addressed 
to him in 1569 by one Gaspar 
Campion.* Chios produced the 
best of the malmsey wines 
which were much favoured in 
the early part of the century, 
but the trade had become very 
precarious by reason of the 
swarms of Mohammedan pirates 
who infested the Mediterranean. 
One other letter survives to 
throw a gleam of light upon 
Lok in the first period of his 
career. In 1559 John Knox 
wrote from St Andrews te a 
certain Anna Lok, evidently a 





1 His son, Zachary Lok, writing to Cecil in 1598, stated that his father was 
over sixty-four years of age when he went to Turkey in the early part of 1593. 
This would make the year of his birth 1528 or 1529. 

The details of Lok’s early life, as described by himself, are in Cotton MSS., 


Otho E viii. f. 41. 


2 Multiply by 5 or 6 for modern value. 
8 Hakluyt, ‘ Principal Navigations’ (MacLehose ed., 1903), v. p. 111. 
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co-religionist. The letter deals 
with religious matters, and 
ends with a desire that the 
recipient shall salute (amongst 
others) “Mr Michael Lok and 
his wife.”1 It is not impos- 
sible that Lok was a Calvinist; 
the style of his letters conveys 
that impression. 

During his years of wan- 
dering, and afterwards while 
living in London, he was an 
eager student of cosmography 
and navigation and all things 
pertaining to discovery. He 
eagerly discussed such topics 
with any who had information 
to impart ; he spent more than 
£500 on books, charts, and 
instruments ; and he accumu- 
lated a ream of notes whereby 
he persuaded himself “ of great 
‘ matters.” He hints that his 
material welfare suffered by 
his devotion to these studies, 
but that nevertheless he felt 
drawn to them by an irresist- 
ible power. It would seem 
that by long pondering he had 
induced in himself the belief 
that he was a chosen instru- 
ment for the revelation of the 
great secret of the north for 
his country’s benefit. A large 
idea is seldom the tenant of 
a single brain. Other men 
besides Lok were working, in 
theory only as yet, at the same 
problem. Since 1536 there 
had been no attempt on the 
North-West, nor since 1556 on 
the North-East. But thought 


was now ripening to action. 
Gilbert was preparing for the 
press his “Discourse” on the 
subject; and when Lok re- 
newed an old acquaintance 
with Martin 


Frobisher he 
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found that the latter also had 
been concentrating all his 
thoughts for fifteen years on 
the same dream of national 
advancement. 

It is possible that Frobisher's 
connection with the Lok family 
dated from his first going to 
sea in 1554, when he took part 
in an English voyage to the 
Guinea coast. The only ex- 
pedition to Guinea now known 
to have been made in that 
year was a highly successful 
one commanded by a merchant 
named John Lok, and here 
most likely began the “old 
acquaintance” renewed in 
1574, 

Be that as it may, Captain 
Martin Frobisher, having served 
twenty years at sea and ob- 
tained some reputation as a 
skilful navigator, appeared at 
Court in the year 1574, and 
succeeded in interesting Lord 
Burghley and others in his 
plans for the discovery of the 
North-West Passage. It was 
essentially a scheme for the 
mercantile, conservative ele- 
ment to whom the great 
Minister at that time gave 
all his support. The goal in 
view was Eastern Asia and 
trade, not other  people’s 
colonies and fighting; and so, 
at the end of the year, 
Frobisher was able to go to 
the office of the Muscovy 
Company bearing a letter 
from the Privy Council in 
which the licence of the 
Company was requested for 
Frobisher to make his at- 
tempt. The Muscovy Com- 
pany’s consent was necessary, 
because under the terms of 





1 ¢ Foreign Calendar,’ 1559-60, No. 85. 
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their charter they were the 
monopolists of all trade with 
Asia by the north. But they 
had despatched only two ex- 
peditions to search for the 
North-East in 1553 
and 1556, and had never at- 
tempted the North-West at 
all. Thus it was now not 
unreasonable to require them 
either to exercise their privilege 
themselves or to stand aside 
for others to do so. 

The Company at first de- 
murred, but on a repetition of 
the request appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of Sir George 
Barne, William Towerson, 
Stephen Borough, and Michael 
Lok to examine the scheme. 
Their chief concern was lest 
the new undertaking, failing 
to discover a route to Asia, 
should result instead in the 
establishment of a rival trade 
in furs, hemp, tallow, and 
skins in the unknown north- 
western lands. On this ac- 
count they were reluctant to 
abate their monopoly. But 
Frobisher again brought his 
Court influence to bear: a 
stronger letter was addressed 
to the Company, and on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1575, the necessary 
licence was handed to the 
captain and his associates. 

To Michael Lok these trans- 
actions had been of more than 
@ mere business interest. 
Hitherto his idea had always 
been that the discovery should 
be performed by the Muscovy 
Company. They had the prior 
right, and it is likely that for 
this reason he had entered 
their service. At first, then, 
Frobisher appeared to him as 
a dangerous rival, and his duty 
to his employers, as he says, 
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caused him to oppose the cap- 
tain’s claim, But Frobisher 
was a man of action and an 
enthusiast combined. He was, 
moreover, ready to move at 
once, and Lok was soon won 
over to his side. When the 
licence was granted, partly by 
the exercise of Lok’s own in- 
fluence, the latter made the 
great decision of his life. He 
quitted his safe post with the 
Company and embarked all his 
fortunes in the quest of the 
North-West Passage. It was 
the act of a man with a stout 
heart and a belief in his 
destiny; many such have led 
to brilliant renown; and be- 
cause to Lok it brought 
obloquy and an old age spent 
largely in exile and wholly in 
poverty, he is not on that 
account to be worse thought 
of than are others who have 
achieved success from similar 
risks. 

More than a year elapsed 
before the plan could be 
carried into practical effect. 
Frobisher’s friends at Court, 
generous enough with their 
influence, showed at first no 
desire to adventure their 
money in the scheme. Lok 
had little more success in the 
city, and the voyage, intended 
for 1575, had to be postponed 
to the following year. During 
this time Lok and Frobisher 
were on terms of the greatest 
intimacy. The former placed 
his purse, his house, his books, 
and the fruits of his long study 
at the sailor's disposal, and 
gave him much needed encour- 
agement when he fell into de- 
spondency at the lack of public 
support. In 1576 matters took 
a better turn. Burghley in- 
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terested himself so far as to 
lay down certain rules for the 
conduct of the venture, and his 
countenance inspired a few in- 
vestors with confidence. A 
private company was formed, 
of which Lok acted as sec- 
retary. Men of reputation, 
such us Stephen and William 
Borough and Doctor Dee, 
began to meet at his house, 
and eventually sufficient money 
came in to warrant the setting 
forth of a small expedition. 
But now a fresh difficulty arose. 
Few of the venturers were 
sufficiently impressed with 
Frobisher’s character or record 
to be willing that he should 
command their ships.' Again 
Lok stood his friend, and, to 
quote his own words, “stepped 
in with my credit for his credit 
to satisfy all the venturers 
that he would deal honestly, 
and like a true man, with the 
ships in the voyage.” Eventu- 
ally it was agreed that Frob- 
isher should command, subject 
to the advice of the masters of 
the two ships and the purser 
of the expedition, “who were 
known for trusty men.” On 
these terms he sailed from 
Gravesend on June 12, 1576, 
his little fieet consisting of two 
barks of 25 tons each, and a 
pinnace of 10 tons, the com- 
bined crews numbering 34 
persons.” 

The events of this first voyage 
were briefly as follows: Frob- 
isher sailed into the Arctic by 
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way of the North Sea and the 
Shetland Islands. He arrived 
at Baffin’s Land after losing 
the pinnace in a storm, and 
being deserted by his other con- 
sort. With the single remaining 
ship, the Gabriel, he pushed 
into a cul de sac now called 
Frobisher’s Bay, thinking the 
land to the north of it to be 
the extreme north-east of Asia. 
Various indications convinced 
him that his supposed strait 
was of no great length, and 
that it led without impediment 
into the Mar del Sur, the great 
Pacific Ocean which Magellan 
had entered by its southern 
gate half a century before. 
But the kidnapping of five of 
his men by the Eskimos, and 
the sickly state of the remainder 
(thirteen in number), together 
with the approach of winter, 
forced him to turn homewards. 
He arrived in the Thames on 
October 9, his confident asser- 
tion that the Passage was 
found ensuring him a joyful 
reception, He brought with 
him a captured Eskimo, whose 
Mongolian features confirmed 
the belief that he was a Tartar 
of Cathay. 

The voyage had, of course, 
been conducted at a financial 
loss. The total expenses had 
been £1613, 19s. 3d., and the 
subscribed stock only £875, the 
balance having been advanced 
by Michael Lok from his own 
purse. But Frobisher’s report 
raised high hopes of success, 





1 Some years previously he had fallen under suspicion of piracy, although it 


does not appear that he was convicted. 


2 The documents relating to the North-West project, with a few exceptions 
contained in the Cecil Papers and the Privy Council Registers, are summari 
in the ‘Calendar of Colonial State Papers,’ East Indies, 1513-1616. The more 


important, 


together with accounts of the voyages, are printed in full in the 
Hakluyt Society’s ‘ Frobisher’s Voyages,’ edited by Admiral R. Collinson. 
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and the prospect of a rich 
trade with the East by a short 
and exclusive route rendered 
the temporary sinking of a few 
hundred pounds a small con- 
sideration. Estimates were 
immediately drawn up of the 
cost of equipping five ships and 
lading them with English 
manufactured goods for sale in 
China. The Queen was peti- 
tioned for a regular charter 
of incorporation in the usual 
form, and before the end of 
the year 1576 the Company of 
Cathay had taken its place in 
the growing list of English 
maritime undertakings. The 
royal grant constituted all the 
original venturers one company 
and corporation for ever, with 
power to admit others, to 
keep courts, choose a governor 
and officials, make laws, fine 
and imprison delinquents, and 
maintain against all interlopers 
a monopoly of trade in the 
north-western seas. In con- 
sideration of his great services 
Michael Lok was to be the first 
governor for life, with 1 per 
cent of all goods imported by 
the Company; also Martin 
Frobisher was to be Admiral 
for life of all the new discov- 
eries, with a similar reward. 
Lok was now at the summit 
of his fortunes. From a re- 
spectable place in the middle 
ranks of life he had sprung in 
less than two years to a position 
which other men had only con- 
quered by a lifetime of am- 
bitious toil. He was now a 
man of worship in the city and 
of consequence at Court. He 
might count on acquiring an 
important voice in the councils 
of the nation, and he might 
reasonably expect that the 
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Queen, a delighted shareholder 
in the new venture, would 
bestow a knighthood at least 
on the far-sighted prophet who 
had shown his countrymen the 
way to take the great Portu- 
guese monopoly in the rear. 
He had never forgotten the 
sight of the great carracks 
unlading at Lisbon, and his 
financial future must have 
seemed bright indeed when he 
reflected that his own new 
trade was to beat the Portu- 
guese from the field as de- 
cisively as they in their time 
had routed the Venetians. By 
no person had a doubt yet been 
expressed of the one fact on 
which all this depended, the 
assertion of Martin Frobisher 
that the Passage was indubit- 
ably found. 

Before the completion of pre- 
parations for the second voyage 
@ new circumstance arose, 
trivial at first, but rapidly 
assuming huge proportions as 
excited minds brooded upon it, 
and destined to change the 
whole character of the under- 
taking. At a certain place in 
the newly discovered regions 
one of Frobisher’s crew had 
picked up a fragment of 
black ore which, by its 
weight, was judged to contain 
some metal. Curiosity being 
aroused by this substance, 
pieces of it were given to 
different assayers for experi- 
ment. Three English crafts- 
men found it to be of no value, 
but a Venetian named Agnello 
showed grains of gold and 
silver which he declared he 
had extracted from the ore. 
The rumour, once started, 
proved uncontrollable. The 


Queen was informed, grave 


statesmen and merchants were 
bitten with a gold mania, 
fabulous estimates were circu- 
lated as to the value of the ore, 
and London saw visions of 
Mexico and Peru superseded 
by the mines ef the north. 
Nothing better illustrates the 
disturbance of the mental equi- 
librium of sober men which 
Frobisher’s alleged discovery 
had caused than that this one 
unlucky sample, assayed under 
conditions by no means pre- 
cluding suspicion of fraud, 
should have caused the great 
project of Cathay to degenerate 
into a gold hunt. 

Frobisher’s official instruc- 
tions for the second voyage are 
concerned almost entirely with 
the latter object. Sailing with 
his two small barks of the pre- 
vious year and a Queen’s ship 
of 200 tons named the Aid, he 
was to make the best of his 
way to the region already dis- 
covered and lade his ships with 
the ore. He was also to search 
for further mines and safe har- 
bours and to endeavour to 
recover the five men captured 
by the natives in 1576. He was 
to consider the possibility of 
fortifying the new country in 
order to protect the mines, and 
if practicable to leave a small 
garrison behind for the winter. 
In the event of the mines fail- 
ing he was to send home the 
large ship and to proceed with 
the two barks to the discovery 
of Cathay. This last clause 
never came into operation. 


With these orders he set sail 
on May 25, 1577. 

The conduct of Michael Lok 
in the setting forth of the second 
expedition shows his implicit 
faith in the soundness of the 
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undertaking. So certain was 
he of success that he not only 
allowed the ships to sail before 
a considerable number of the 
investors had paid over the 
sums which they had promised 
to adventure, but also furnished 
from his own purse a deficit of 
more than £800, representing 
the difference between the cost 
of the expedition and the capi- 
tal subscribed. At this time he 
took over the duties of treasurer 
to the Company, and com- 
missioners were appointed by 
the Government to supervise 
the conduct of its affairs. 
These commissioners, finding it 
convenient to deal with a single 
person, showed an increasin 
tendency to hold Lok personally 
responsible for everything, 
which might have seemed 
ominous to a man troubled 
with any forebodings of 
failure. 

Business remained in abey- 
ance until Frobisher’s return 
in the autumn. His three 
ships had been separated on 
the homeward passage, but all 
arrived in safety, he himself 
reaching Milford Haven on 
September 23. He brought 
with him about 200 tons of 
ore, but, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, he had not gathered it 
on the same spot which pro- 
duced the first sample. He 
had been unable to find any 
more at that place, and, after 
various experiments by the 
assayers who accompanied the 
expedition, the ships had been 
finally laden at a “mine” whose 
principal recommendation seems 
to have been that it was close 
to a safe anchorage. He had 
taken no further steps to dis- 
cover the passage to the Pacific. 
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The proceedings of the Com- 
pany between the return of the 
second expedition and the de- 
parture of the third form the 
most incomprehensible part of 
the whole story. The ore was 
transported to London, but, 
strange to say, during the 
eight months which elapsed 
before Frobisher again sailed 
to the North-West no definite 
conclusion was formed as to 
its value. Numerous experts, 
both English and foreign, were 
called in to give opinions, 
Hardly one estimate coincided 
with another, but all agreed 
that a profit of some sort 
could be obtained. These pro- 
nouncements were based on the 
trial of small samples only, 
there being no facilities in 
London for wholesale working 
of the mineral. It is hard to 
believe that such a mixed col- 
lection of craftsmen were with- 
out exception rogues, especially 
as they seem to have been on 
terms of keen rivalry with one 
another. The suspicion there- 
fore arises that some one was 
cunningly selecting or salting 
the samples to be tried, for it is 
certain that the bulk of the ore 
was not of a paying variety. 
Whoever that person may have 
been, it was certainly not Lok. 
His own losses are a sufficient 
guarantee of his integrity. 
Finally, after some months of 
experiment, it was decided to 
set up furnaces and “ work- 
houses” at Dartford and to 
send to the silver mines of 
Germany for skilful managers. 
To meet this expense, Lok as 
treasurer was directed to call 
upon all the adventurers for a 
sum equal to 20 per cent of 
VOL. CXCVI.—NO, MCLXXXV. 
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their holdings. A similar levy 
had already been made to pay 
off the crews of the second 
voyage. Lok soon found that 
the treasurership was no bed 
of roses. The adventurers were 
reluctant to pay their shares, 
and many were persons of such 
standing that it was impossi- 
ble to coerce them. But the 
treasurer was responsible for 
all, and his own purse and 
credit had to fill the breach. 
A calculating swindler, such 
as his enemies afterwards de- 
picted him, would never have 
exposed himself to such risks ; 
he would rather have found 
some convenient tool behind 
whom to shelter his designs. 
Common prudence demanded 
that the whole of theore already 
obtained should be fully worked 
before any more capital was em- 
barked in the enterprise. But 
prudence has little place in 
speculations of the kind; a 
golden haze obscured the judg- 
ment of men who in other 
matters were dispassionate in 
the extreme. Burghley and 
other responsible persons had, 
it is true, but nominal holdings 
in the adventure, and their 
financial interests could not 
have had great influence with 
them. But their Government 
was identified with the enter- 
prise, and their Queen a share- 
holder, and they could have had 
no desire to see it result in a 
disastrous failure. Revelations 
of folly in the management and 
the resultant derision of watch- 
ful Europe would be certain to 
sting them more keenly than 
the loss of their money. Never- 
theless not a voice was raised 
in favour of the more judicious 
E 
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course. At the end of May 
1578, Frobisher sailed once 
more at the head of an im- 
posing fleet of fifteen ships, 
still in ignorance of the precise 
value of the mineral with 
which he was to lade them. 
The unnecessary size of this 
expedition caps all the pre- 
vious folly of the Company, 
whose stock was now swollen 
to more than £20,000, while 
not a penny of dividend had 
yet been paid. Frobisher’s in- 
structions contain scarcely a 
word as to the discovery of 
Cathay. He was to lade his 
ships with ore from the mine 
already discovered, to prospect 
for richer deposits, and to leave 
Captain Edward Fenton with 
100 men and three small craft 
as @ permanent garrison. After 
attending to these matters he 
might send two barks to dis- 
cover for fifty or a hundred 
leagues farther westwards, but 
even this was mainly with an 
eye to the finding of more gold. 
The designation of the Com- 
pany in this document is sig- 
nificant. It is now “The Com- 
pany of Adventurers for the 
North-West Affairs.” 
Frobisher’s third voyage was 
less happy than his previous 
ones. The large fieet was diffi- 
cult of control. More ice was 
met with than before. Con- 
tinued thick weather prevented 
the taking of observations, and 
the expedition entered Hudson’s 
Strait in mistake for Frobisher’s 
Bay. Casualties occurred and 
dissensions arose. Amid these 
misfortunes the selection of the 
ore was perfunctory in the ex- 
treme, the general desire being 
to get a cargo as quickly as 
possible and be in readiness to 
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return, Adequate supervision 
by the Admiral was impossible, 
so that even one of his happy- 
go-lucky subordinates expressed 
concern that “much bad ore” 
had been gathered. The ma- 
jority of the ships straggled 
home through terrible weather, 
arriving in England in Sept- 
ember and October. 

On the return of the fleet 
Lok was faced with a huge 
bill of expenses which he had 
no money to meet. It was 
essential to pay off the crews 
and the owners of the ships at 
once, for every day’s delay in- 
creased the liability. The pro- 
ceeds of the 1577 ore should 
have been available for the 
purpose, but in truth there 
was nothing to show from this 
source. The delay in this 
department of the business 
is inexplicable. Six months’ 
work should have sufficed to 
determine the value of 200 
tons of ore, but although no 
gold had yet been obtained, 
Lok still believed it to be 
there, as a subsequent inci- 
dent proves. The only re- 
source was to make a further 
call upon the adventurers for 
proportionate contributions, 
both for the paying-off of the 
fleet and for the continuance 
of the work at Dartford. The 
demand produced little re- 
spense. Rumours were every- 
where current that the ore was 
worthless ; and in spite of re- 
peated admonitions from the 
Queen and the Privy Council 
the investors closed their purses 
and declined to throw good 
money after bad. 

The whole enterprise now 
showed evident signs of failure, 
and since Lok’s name had been 
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the most prominent in its 
organisation, all who were 
likely to suffer united in de- 
nouncing him.  Frobisher’s 
character did not stand the 
test of misfortune. So long 
as money in plenty had been 
forthcoming for his entertain- 
ments and expenses at Court 
all had been well; but now 
that no more was to be had he 
became violently embittered 
against his old associate, de- 
claring that his accounts were 
false, that he had cheated the 
venturers, and that he was a 
bankrupt knave. Brave com- 
mander as he was, Frobisher’s 
unbridled tongue was apt to 
bring discredit upon him. Ten 
years later, in the Armada 
campaign, he loudly accused 
Drake of cowardice, not seeing 
that such a charge could only 
bring ridicule upon its author. 
Amid the general denunciation 
of Lok, Walsingham alone stood 
his friend, while Burghley main- 
tained a non-committal attitude. 
By the beginning of December 
he had resigned or been dis- 
missed from his office of treas- 
urer to the Company. Thomas 
Allen took his place, and was 
soon on equally bad terms with 
Frobisher. He complained to 
Walsingham of the latter’s 
abuse, and threatened to resign 
“rather than he would be thus 
railed at for his pains.” 

The wretched business drag- 
ged on fur some months longer. 
At Dartford nothing was done. 
It was by now becoming known 
that the greater part of the ore 
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had not come from the locality 
of the first sample. On this 
point Lok justly complained 
that Frobisher had deceived the 
adventurers, for if the fact had 
been frankly admitted in 1577 
the third and most costly ex- 
pedition need never have sailed. 
Lok’s own accounts were au- 
dited and found to be in the 
main correct. The principal 
item objected to was a sum 
of £1200 claimed by him for 
entertainments, interest on 
temporary loans necessary by 
reason of shares not being 
promptly paid up, and travel- 
ling expenses to Court and to 
Dartford during three years. 
Lok had not booked these ex- 
penses as they occurred, and 
could only estimate them at 
the audit. It was therefore 
decided to allow him only £430 
on this account. After the 
middle of 1579 there is little 
further information relating to 
the winding-up of the Com- 
pany. The accounts seem to 
show that when all shares 
were fully paid up there was 
almost enough to meet the 
debts, but of course the in- 
vestors lost every penny they 
had put into the concern. 
Lok’s own shares amounted to 
£2250 in addition to his out- 
of-pocket expenses. This sum 
he declared was all he had in 
the world, “whereby now him- 
self and wife and fifteen chil- 
dren! are left in state to beg 
their bread henceforth except 
God turn the stones at Dart- 
ford into bread again.” 





1 Lok was twice married. His first wife, by whom he had eight children, 


died in :571. 


His second wife was an Englishwoman, widow of Cxsar Adel- 


mare, an Italian, and mother of Sir Julius Cesar, the Judge.—(‘ Dict. of National 


Biography,’ art. by Sir J. K. Laughton.) 
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In spite of all disasters he 
had not lost a certain faith in 
the ore, and early in 1581 he is 
found offering to buy the whole 
1200 tons remaining at Dart- 
ford at £5 per ton, on condition 
of being granted the free use of 
the works there and a discharge 
from all liability for the Com- 
pany’s debts. The offer fell 
through because he could not 
show sufficient security. What 
finally became of the ore is 
unknown. The creditors of 
the Company were still at his 
heels. There had been no 
regular bankruptcy, and the 
majority of them had been 
paid in full, while a small re- 
mainder had received nothing. 
These latter determined to 
make Lok personally respon- 
sible. In 1580 his liberty had 
been in danger, the Council 
having found it necessary to 
issue orders that no person 
should hinder him from at- 
tending for examination. The 
Privy Councillors themselves 
were sympathetic. In May 
1581 they wrote a sharp letter 
to the auditors reprimanding 
them for slackness in finish- 
ing Lok’s business, by which 
“the poor man... is greatly 
prejudiced.”! Nevertheless a 
month later he was a prisoner 
in the Fleet at the suit of 
William Borough for £200. 
It is probable that he could 
have paid that sum, but pre- 
ferred to hold out, as he would 
then have been liable for the 
remaining £2796 of the Com- 
pany’s debts. From his prison 
he petitioned the Council for 
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a complete discharge, and en- 
closed papers explaining his 
whole case. It would seem 
that Lok was not long in 
prison before obtaining the 
desired discharge. He was 
useful to Burghley as an in- 
termediary in certain diplo- 
matic business,” and it appears 
that he was at liberty in 1582. 
A letter to him from Roger 
Bodenham, a Mediterranean 
captain then in his declining 
years, refers briefly to his 
troubles: “Some men’s luck 
is to have great rewards for 
no service at all, and others’ 
to have nothing at all for very 
great service. As for me, I 
look for nothing, yet few have 
done the like, of all the travel- 
lers that have gone out of Eng- 
land in our time.”* Richard 
Hakluyt, too, in his quiet way 
no bad judge of a man, wrote 
of him in 1582 as “a man, 
for his knowledge in divers 
languages and especially in 
cosmography, able to do bis 
country good, and worthy, in 
my judgment, for the mani- 
fold good parts in him, of good 
reputation and better fortune.” 

But for Lok there was as yet 
no return to a public position. 
The disaster, due partly to un- 
foreseen geographical factors, 
partly to Frobisher’s want of 
candour, and in which Lok’s 
error of judgment was no 
greater than that of all others 
concerned, was inseparably 
coupled with his name. For 
the next ten years his life was 
passed in obscurity, and only 
occasional glimpses of his pro- 





1 ¢ Acts of the Privy Council,’ 1581-2, p. 45. Several references to the affair 
also occur in the volumes for 1577-80 and 1580-1. 


2 ‘Foreign Calender,’ 1581-2, No. 13. 





3 Ibid., 1583, and Addenda, No. 637, 
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ceedings can be obtained. In 
1583 -he wrote some Latin 
verses entitled ‘An conveniens 
sit matrimonium inter puellam 
et senem,’! The general con- 
clusion is unfavourable to the 
proposition, This may possi- 
bly indicate the decease of his 
second wife, to whom no further 
reference is traceable. The 
extent to which his fortunes 
were actually crippled by the 
collapse of the Cathay Com- 
pany is uncertain. On the one 
hand there is his statement 
that all he had was embarked 
in that venture. On the other 
is the fact that he was returned 
in 1587 as owner of certain 
properties in London and at 
Tottenham of an aggregate 
rental of £73 a-year. These, 
however, had been mortgaged 
in 1580, and the amount of his 
remaining interest in them is 
not clear.2 In 1587, also, he 
was granted the lease for 
twenty-one years of crown 
lands in Devon at a rent of 
£24 yearly. On the whole, it 
may be concluded that he was 
by no means reduced to indig- 
ence. Two letters survive from 
Lok to his stepson Sir Julius 
Cesar. They are dated from 
Dublin in December 1587 and 
February 1588 respectively; but 
beyond the facts that he was in 
Ireland on some legal business, 
had been taken ill there, and 
was short of money, they con- 
tain little information.‘ 
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It was not until 1593 that 
Lok once more obtained public 
employment. In January of 
that year two rival English 
organisations, the Turkey Com- 
pany and the Venice Company, 
effected an amalgamation, and 
took out fresh letters patent 
which granted them, under the 
name of the Levant Company, 
a complete monopoly of English 
trade with the Mediterranean. 
They decided to send a consul 
to reside at Aleppo and exer- 
cise control over their trade 
throughout Syria, and in Feb- 
ruary 1593 Michael Lok was 
appointed to fill the post. By 
the terms of his agreement he 
was to receive a salary of £200 
a-year for at least four years, 
and to have his passage paid 
out and home. And so, at an 
age when most men are seeking 
to retire from active affairs,® 
he set forth once more to endure 
the hardships of residence in an 
uncivilised land. Accompanied 
by his son Benjamin he em- 
barked hastily on board the 
Company’s ship Ascension, and 
after a most unpleasant voy- 
age, in which he complained 
he was treated more like an 
apprentice than a consul, he 
arrived at the scene of his 
labours.® 

The Levant Company was 
of the type known as a regu- 
lated company. That is to say, 
the merchants, while enjoying 
common privileges and obeying 





1 Add. MSS., 12,503, f. 75. 


2 Add. MSS., 12,497, f. 329. 


3 E. Lodge, ‘ Life of Sir Julius Cesar,’ p. 8. 


* Add. MSS., 12,497, ff. 326, 327. 


5 He was either 61 or 64. 


6 The papers relating to Lok’s Syrian consulship and his case against the 
Levant Company are contained in Add. MSS., 12,497, ff. 320-1, 324, and 448; 
Add, MSS., 12,504, f. 293; Lansdowne MSS., 82, ff. 190-1; Lansdowne MSS., . 
241, f. 394b; and Acts of the Privy Council, 1596-7, pp. 53 and 427, and 


1598-9, pp. 421-2. 
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rules framed in the common 
interest, traded each with his 
own capital and stock-in-trade, 
and for his own peculiar profit. 
The defect of such companies 
was that individuals were under 
constant temptation to infringe 
the rules by underselling and 
other means, and a very firm 
hand was necessary for the en- 
forcement of discipline. Lok, 
on his arrival at Aleppo, found 
things in great disorder, and 
transmitted “a book of fifty- 
five articles” to headquarters 
for their reformation. This 
naturally aroused the rancour 
of the delinquents, and it was 
not long before an act of open 
rebellion occurred. The salary 
of the English ambassador at 
Constantinople was defrayed 
by the Levant Company, and 
it was part of Lok’s duty to 
forward the required sum, tak- 
ing it from the dues accruing 
to him as consul. In 1593 the 
sum of £1000 was due on this 
account. Not having sufficient 
money from the normal source, 
Lok ordered a general levy on 
the merchants at Aleppo. One 
only, George Dorrington, factor 
of Sir John Spenser, an alder- 
man of London and Governor 
of the Company, refused to pay 
his share. Lok imposed a fine 
for his contumacy, and sum- 
marily collected both levy and 
fine by seizing and selling 
certain goods belonging to the 
offender. The same thing 
occurred a second time, and 
Dorrington wrote home to his 
master complaining of Lok’s 
tyrannical conduct. Sir John 
Spenser used his influence with 
the Company, with the result 
that on February 19, 1595, 
the English ambassador form- 
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ally dismissed the consul from 
his office and appointed Dor- 
rington in his place. 

Lok had not yet received a 
penny of his salary, neither 
would the Company pay the 
costs of his homeward journey. 
As a set-off to this he re- 
tained the amount of the fines 
exacted from Dorrington, de- 
claring that he would hand 
it over to the Queen and not 
to the Company. He and his 
son made their way to Venice, 
at which place Michael Lok 
determined to remain. His 
alleged reasons were sickness 
and lack of funds; but it is 
evident that he had resources 
of some kind in Venice, and 
that a prolonged sojourn there 
was not distasteful to him. 
He opened proceedings in the 
Venetian courts for the re- 
covery of four years’ salary 
and expenses, and also sought, 
“by an indirect course,” to 
procure an embargo on the 
Levant Company’s goods. <Ac- 
cording to his own account, he 
was on the point of obtaining 
judgment when he received 
peremptory orders from the 
English Government to dis- 
continue the suit. He com- 
plied, protesting that it was 
by the Company’s own fault 
that he had invoked the 
Venetian law, since they re- 
fused to pay his fares to 
London. The opening sen- 
tence of his letter to Burghley 
is worth quoting: “If I shall 
now laye open unto y" lord- 
shippe my harte, in such 
playne maner as I can, beinge 


never any scholeman, nor 
never synce my childhood had 
any scholemaster but the 


wyde, wylde worlde, I doo 
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crave pardon.” At the con- 


clusion he quotes Scripture 
with effect against his 
enemies. 


In another letter to the 
Minister he described the pre- 
carious state of the Levant 
trade. The Company, he said, 
had conducted their business 
so ill that the prices of Eng- 
lish goods had fallen heavily, 
and their credit was gone, 
One of their ships had been 
taken by Spanish galleys near 
Corfu, and others were in 
peril. A secret negotiation 
was also in progress to ex- 
clude them from trade with 
the Venetian dominions. Lok 
had done what he could to 
secure the release of the 
prisoners taken by the Span- 
iards. Having thus proved his 
mettle, he proceeded to offer 
his services as English repre- 
sentative in Venice, urging 
his long experience of the 
world and his especial know- 
ledge of Venetian affairs. 
Burghley failed to take the 
bait. Lok was doubtless a 
suitable man in many re- 
spects, but it was hardly in 
human nature that he should 
work whole-heartedly in the 
interests of a trade against 
whose promoters he had such 
unsatisfied grievances. 

The years passed by, bring- 
ing no redress, and still the 
stubborn old man maintained 
his suit. The case was re- 
moved to the English Courts, 
but the plaintiff himself re- 
mained in Venice until the 
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Company should bring him 
home. Burghley died; but 
petition followed petition to 
his son and successor, Sir 
Robert Cecil, both from 
Michael Lok and his son 
Zachary, employed in_polit- 
ical business in London.’ At 
length the authorities were in- 
duced to move and a partial 
judgment was obtained, al- 
though the amount fell far 
short of that claimed. With 
this modicum of triumph Lok 
was obliged to be content. 
He travelled overland to 
England, and at Christmas 
1602 reached his native land 
after an exile of close upon 
ten years.® 

The unconquerable optimism 
of his nature is illustrated by 
an incident of his stay at 
Venice. In 1596 he met in 
that city an old Greek pilot 
returning to his native island 
after many years in the Span- 
ish service in the Pacific. This 
man declared that some years 
previously he had discovered 
the North-West Passage from 
the Paeific side, and had been 
promised great rewards from 
the King of Spain. But in 
the end he had _ received 
nothing, and was now willing 
to sell his knowledge to 
England. Lok eagerly be- 
lieved his tale, and wrote 
to Burghley, Raleigh, and 
Haklayt, asking them to send 
£100 to transport him and 
the Greek to England. They 
replied sympathetically but 
sent no money, and the Greek 





1 «Domestic Calendar,’ 1598-1601, p. 130. 
2 On Dec. 31, 1598, the Council ordered the Levant Company to pay Lok 
£300. The counter-claim of Sir J. Spenser for 4000 ducats was dismissed. 


3 Purchas, ‘ Pilgrims’ (MacLehose ed.), xiv. p. 421. 
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went on to his home. Lok 
kept up a correspondence with 
him, and when he scored his 
partial success against the 
Levant Company in 1602 he 
travelled to Zante to find the 
Greek and take him to Eng- 
land. At Zante he was met by 
the news that the man was 
dead. His knowledge, what- 
ever it may have been worth, 
perished with him, and the 
matter was at'anend.' But it 
speaks much for the public 
spirit of old Lok that, with the 
way home open after ten years’ 
absence, he should undertake 
&@ sea voyage in the opposite 
direction in the interests of a 
national project which had 
already cost him dear. 

Of the veteran’s last years in 
England little is known. He 
wrote to Cecil in 1603 on 
Mediterranean matters, more 
than hinting his readiness to 
undertake the Venetian Em- 
bassy he had proposed some 
years before. But his animosity 
towards the Levant Company 
was again apparent in his sug- 
gestion that the Venetian 
authorities would grant large 
privileges to English merchants 
if only the latter were made to 
desist from their trade with 
Turkey. Five years later he 
again addressed the Minister on 
the subject of Spanish war pre- 
parations, In 1612 a translation 
of the eight decades of Peter 
Martyr’s Latin treatise on the 
New World was published by 
‘* Michael Lok, Gent,” and has 
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been attributed to the subject 
of this memoir. It was very 
possibly the work of a younger 
relative. The Loks were a 
numerous tribe, and allusions 
by Purchas to “Mr Michael 
Lok, Senior,” imply the exist- 
ence of another of the same 
name. The Latin dedication 
to Sir Julius Cesar, old Lok’s 
stepson, contains no mention of 
the relationship, and is couched 
in a style quite different from 
what one would expect from 
stepfather to stepson. In addi- 
tion, the older man never else- 
where described himself as 
“ gent,” but always as a mercer 
of the city of London. 

The last incident recorded of 
Michael Lok is in keeping 
with the rest of his contentious 
career. In 1614 and 1615 he 
was engaged in two lawsuits 
—one for the recovery of an 
interest in certain property in 
London, the other in connection 
with the forty-years-old busi- 
ness of the Cathay Company.’ 
The first he seems to have won. 
Of the second, in which one 
Clement Draper claimed from 
him £200 for furnishing 
Frobisher’s ships, the result is 
not apparent. In this affair 
there is no doubt as to identity, 
for one of the documents de- 
scribes him as the son of Sir 
William Lok. He was now at 
least eighty-three years of age, 
and the close of his long life 
must soon have followed. The 
date and place of his end are 
unknown. 





1 Purchas, xiv. 415-421. 


2 Calendar of Cecil MSS., xii. p. 622. 


3 Record Office, ‘Exchequer Decrees and Orders,’ Jac. I., series ii., vol. 19, 


f. 210; vol. 20, ff. 160b, 247b; vol. 21, f. 331b. 

















IN turning over recently the 
pages of a long - forgotten 
family magazine — strictly a 
family magazine, be it under- 
stood, devised, inscribed, and 
illustrated by young amateur 
hands, and not one of those 
that cater professionally for 
the domestic hearth—I alighted 
deliciously on these words oc- 
curring in a poem devoted to 
a denunciation of the abhor- 
rent demon Drink— 


ss Then there would be no more drink- 
ing : 
Money would be spent in eating.” 


No doubt the alternative had 
appeared the only and reason- 
able one to the mind of the 
infant Father Mathew who 
penned it, and who, perchance, 
had been often goaded to 
fury, like Miss Miggs’s nephew, 
by the sight of unattainable 
pastry, while willing to be- 
lieve that the severe sim- 
plicity of the nursery régime 
owed largely to the extrava- 
gance of the dining-room wine 
bill; or it may have ingenu- 
ously voiced the mere human 
instinct for the pleasure most 
unquestionable and most per- 
sistently recurrent in human 
affairs—the pleasure of eating. 
In either case it was a con- 
structive alternative, which is 
more than is offered by most 
reformers bent on some social 


overthrow. 
Maturer brains than our 
poet’s have depicted the 


Pleasures of Hope and the 
Pleasures of Memory: none, 


THE PLEASURES OF EATING. 





so far as I know, has had 
the moral courage to analyse 
the Pleasure of Eating, which 
embraces them both. Yet it 
embodies a fact which, like 
all facts, is merely a fact be- 
cause it is a mystery. We 
know what we like, but we 
don’t know why we like it. 
It is a fact, say, that I like 
meringues; but I should not 
like them at all if the shell 
were soft instead of crisp, 
and that though the materials 
remained precisely the same. 
Then it is not the meringue 
I like, but its texture or 
constitution — and why? I 
don’t know. Nor do I know 
why among the myriad 
changes to be rung on eggs, 
milk, butter, and flour, cer- 
tain combinations are pass- 
able to me, certain grateful, 
others objectionable. Why, 
since we are organically uni- 
form, are some viands pleasant 
to this man, obnoxious to the 
next—so obnoxious occasion- 
ally that to force himself to 
eat them were harmful? Then 
it is not so much that what 
is food to some is black 
poison to others, as that 
certain given materials are 
agreeable to me in this pro- 
portion, disagreeable in that. 
The common denominator is, 
of course, taste; and there 
we come to the heart of the 
mystery. What is taste? 
But if we cannot define 
taste—and most of us differ 
as to its quality—at least we 
are all agreed—in our inner 
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selves—that eating constitutes 
in life that one great un- 
flagging interest, to which all 
other interests more transitory 
are subordinate—to which, in 
fact, they each and all in a 
measure owe themselves. It 
is no good for the ascetic, the 
plain-feeder, to protest: if he 
is satisfied with lentils and 
barley-water, then he is satis- 
fied, and all his other pleasures 
exist through that satisfaction. 
He could claim no more were 
he Vitellius or a cow. What 
he likes to eat he eats be- 
cause he likes; and where are 
we normal folk different ? 
Gastronomy: the titillation 
of the palate! What a cheer- 
ing subject it always is, if 
one only had the moral 
bravery to admit it. People 
talk food with a _ certain 
shamefacedness, a pretence of 
no more than an abstract or 
dietary interest in a subject 
they must not be thought to 
take too seriously. And all 
the time the important, the sub- 
stantial business of life lies in 
eating (for the sake of the in- 
fant moralist I omit drinking), 
and every man, like every 
horse, knows it. What is a 
book, a play, music, yea, the 
very bliss of philandering, on 
an empty and hungering stom- 
ach? Does not the thought of 
lunch for ever shine to us, like 
a great light through a lesser, 
adown the sweet mornings of 
our trampings, our fairings, 
our pleasant labours and pleas- 
anter love-makings? Be honest 
and admit it. Not cherchez la 
femme for the source of the 
world’s vagaries, but cherchez 
Vestomac. Indigestion was never 
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yet responsible for a good deed, 
nor alimentary content for a 
bad. Eliminate biliousness 
from the accounts of Robes- 
pierre and King Philip II. of 
Spain, and what horrors man- 
kind had been spared. It was 
while our own lusty Henry 
could still revel in a meal well 
earned and well digested, as 
witness the Abbot’s beef, 
that his soul remained com- 
paratively clean of blood-guilt. 
And so on, and so on. It was 
Burnaby, was it not, who re- 
lated how a Tartar guard, 
richly gorged on mutton, raised 
a pean throughout a whole 
night to the fat tail of a sheep. 
So let the fatness of the earth 
be our uncompromising theme, 
and we who rejoice in it the 
jovial commentators thereon. 
Now, it is a source of infinite 
satisfaction to me that what is 
the autobiographer’s ban is the 
romancer’s opportunity (and 
under the term autobiographer 
I mean to inolude all that 
numerous class of writers 
whose real first purpose in 
criticising others is to reveal, 
and mostly glorify, themselves). 
One may recognise the all- 
important bearing of food up- 
on physical, mental, and moral 
development; but one must 
not expatiate on the subject, 
in one’s own person, for fear 
of being thought — briefly, a 
pig. I can recall, say, this or 
that dinner, which, of its 
digestive excellence, was the 
real propagator in me of senti- 
ments which hashed mutton 
would have left dormant, and 
which were not only expressed, 
but brilliantly expressed, in a 
manner to procure me great 
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credit for them with those who 
hearkened, and—what is more 
significant—with myself. For 
sentiments once expounded be- 
come the property of the ex- 
pounder, and, if they are good 
sentiments, it is all to the ex- 
pounder’s moral advantage to 
have to live up tothem. Yet, 
unless he would forego that 
credit with others, he must by 
no means particularise, course 
by course, the details of his 
inspiration, lest the charge of 
gluttony come to cheapen all 
the written effect of his 
sapience., 

But with the romancer it is 
quite different. He can put into 
the mouths of his characters, not 
only the choicest tit-bits of his 
own epicurean fancy, but the 
most admirable sentiments cal- 
culated to make: those “go 
down ” with the public—and all 
without exciting any suspicion 
as to his own fond interest in the 
matter in readers who would 
turn up their noses at the 
greedy historian or biographer 
who should venture thus to 
enlarge upon the gastronomic 
predilections of his characters. 

Indeed every story-teller or 
novelist who knows his busi- 
ness knows this, that not only 
will a particularising of dishes 
—where it is necessary to 
mention food—be forgiven 
him, but that a shirking, on 
any grounds, of his duty in 
that respect would not be re- 
garded by his public with 
favour. For there can be a 
sauce in words excessively 
toothsome to those who are 
without any sort of responsi- 
bility towards its compounder 
or the puppets it gratifies, and 
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to sit down to table in the 
company of these shadows is 
to enjoy with them all the 
pleasures of self-indulgence 
without its shame. 

It is the duty, I say, then, 
of every right novelist to deal 
specifically with such feeding 
business as comes his way; 
and to examine the works of 
the masters is to be justified 
in that assertion. Supported 
by these, I do confidently as- 
severate that for a novelist to 
scamp his bill of fare, so to 
speak—for whatever reason of 
puritanism, asceticism, intel- 
lectuality, high-thinking, or 
other such superior gammon— 
is as bad as it is for a “ treas- 
ure-story ” writer to generalise 
briefly on the subject of his 
exhumed booty. And there I 
have always nursed a little 
grievance against Stevenson 
himself, inasmuch as he, in 
that otherwise perfect flower 
of romance, the ‘Treasure 
Island,’ did not permit his 
reader to be present at the 
first finding and overhauling 
of Captain Flint’s strong boxes, 
but was content to dilute his 
excitement by way of a rather 
anti-climactic sketch of their 
contents. That, however, in 
parenthesis. It is food that is 
on the board, and the discussion 
thereof, 

I remember once casually 
meeting an old friend, and 
being asked to dine with him 
that night—en famille. “ Pot- 
luck,” said he. ‘We shall 


make no difference for you.” 
That was meant for compli- 
ment, a kindly and natural 
inclusion of me in the family 
But for the occasion, 


circle. 
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it occurs to me, I should have 
preferred being treated like a 
stranger. I don’t recall what 
came out of the pot, but at 
least I may opine, without 
offence, that it fell short in 
interest of the glorious melange 
spooned up by the landlord of 
“The Jolly Sandboys” for the 
delectation of Messrs Short 
and Codlin. Just listen to 
it :— 

“Tt’s a stew of tripe,” said 
the landlord, smacking his lips, 
“and cow-heel,” smacking them 
again, “and bacon,” smacking 
them once more, “and steak,” 
smacking them for the fourth 
time, “and peas, cauliflowers, 
new potatoes, and sparrow- 
grass, all working up together 
in one delicious gravy.” 

Delicious gravy! I should 
think so. It makes one, read- 
ing it, feel almost as faint as 
Mr Codlin, before he stoppered 
himself with a dry biscuit. 
Look at the luscious subtlety 
of the choice. I would walk. 
twenty miles in the rain any 
day for such a stew as that. 

But Dickens knew his busi- 
ness, if any man did. No 
bloodless generalisations for 
him. When he set out to 
make one’s mouth water he 
saw to it that the provocation 
should be complete. There is 
a dinner described in ‘ Bleak 
House’ which, for all its un- 
pretentious simplicity, is, to 
me, a triumph of gustatory 
selection. It is eaten in the 


Slap-Bang dining-house by 
gentlemen no less distinguished 
than Mr Guppy, Mr Jobling, 
and Mr Smallweed- junior of 
the venerable eye, and con- 
sists of veal and ham and 
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French beans (“and don’t you 
forget the stuffing, Polly ”) with 
three pint pots of half-and-half 
superadded, and presently to 
those a dish of summer cab- 
bage, for the especial behoof 
of Mr Jobling the voracivus. 
Thereafter succeed three mar- 
row puddings—a comestible 
unknown to me personally, but 
rich in suggestion — followed 
by “three Cheshires,” the lot 
being topped up by “three 
small rums.” Complete, you 
see—thought out, not thrown 
off, by a man who made his 
creatures speak for his own 
excellent discrimination in the 
choice of viands. I wager 
Dickens had eaten that very 
meal himself. 

But he is always happy in 
his culinary allusions: it is 
never enough with him to say 
that a man dined; the dinner 
itself must be described, must 
be brought to enter specifically 
into the spirit of the situation 
recorded. When mention of 
food is called for in a jovial 
connection, it is appetising 
food; when in a dreary, it is 
savourless. Witness, for in- 
stance, the Pickwickian shoot- 
ing-party, and the contents of 
the hamper by the very side 
of which Mr Weller, nimbly 
avoiding “young leathers,” 
shot out his master from the 
wheelbarrow. They are to be 
made, be it observed, mere 
vehicles for Sam’s wit; but 
are they on that account arbi- 
trarily and insensibly selected 
for the purpose? Certainly 
not. There they are and 
thence they are drawn, a lunch 
any cunning caterer for hungry 
sportsmen might provide, and 
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the humourist has to adapt his 
waggeries to the unforced issue. 
‘“‘ Weal pie—a wery good thing, 
when you knows the lady as 
made it, ... tongue, knuckle 
o’ ham, cold beef in slices, beer 
in one stone jar, cold punch in 
t’other,”—there, in brief, and 
less the Admirable’s comments, 
stands the list, and who shall 
say that it is not the list, in the 
circumstances of sport and 
exercise and the hot velvety 
turf “side of One-tree Hill”? 

On the other hand, we have 
Scrooge’s gruel, the Marchion- 
esss dreary waste of cold 
potatoes, and, most unforget- 
table, the Pecksniffian welcome 
to young Martin Chuzzlewit, 
which consisted of “two bottles 
of currant wine—white and 
red; a dish of sandwiches 
(very long and . very slim); 
another of apples; another of 
Captains’ biscuits (which are 
always a moist and jovial sort 
of viand); a plate of oranges 
cut up small and gritty; with 
powdered sugar and a highly 
geological home-made cake.” 
Again, for contrast, cite invalid 
Mr Swiveller’s surprise basket, 
and, of course, the Cratchit 
Christmas dinner. Even when 
it is a question of a mere snack 
en passant, this complete artist 
is not going to scamp his busi- 
ness to the extent of leaving 
one cold as to its character, 
but he will, in the very process 
of completing a long book, 
serve one up “three kidney 
ones ” (meaning three savoury 
patties), “each with a hole at 
the top, into which the civil 
man poured hot gravy out of 
a spouted can, as if he were 
feeding three lamps.” Where- 
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by, by way of the tit-bit and 
the ludicrous simile, he, the 
cunning author, not only 
secures but excuses one’s keen- 
est gastronomic interest at a 
crucial pass. To me, I confess, 
“Little Dorrit” ends with 
those “kidney ones,” and the 
subsequent wedding from the 
Marshalsea leaves me compara- 
tively cold. 

But to quote from Dickens 
in any respect of the novelist’s 
art is to draw on the inex- 
haustible. Thackeray, again, 
is not the man to put one off 
with a beggarly account of 
empty covers; though in him 
we touch dietetics on the 
higher plane of the cultured 
gourmet. Who does not recall, 
first of all, in the Jos Sedley 
connection, the pillau especially 
prepared for the Collector of 
Bogley Wollah, and the turbot, 
the best in Billingsgate, and 
the two plates full of straw- 
berries and cream, and the 
twenty-four little neglected 
rout-cakes in a dish, all so 
feelingly selected, and all ex- 
pressing, one may feel sure, 
the novelist’s personal predilec- 
tions in the terms of that fat 
glutton? Then there is that 
triumph of gastronomic inven- 
tion, the feast—served up by 
M. Mirobolant, but devised 
wholly by Mr Thackeray—for 
the entertainment of the little 
white Miss and her young 
comrades of the pension: 
Potage & la Reine, to wit, 
“confectioned with the most 
fragrant cream and almonds,” 
and filet de merlan a l’ Agnés, 
and éperlan a la Sainte Thérése, 
and entrées of sweetbread 


and chicken, and a “ little roast 
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of lamb, . . . in a meadow of 
spinaches, surrounded with 


croustillons representing sheep, 
and ornamented with daisies, 
&o.” After which came the 
pudding (the only plat ne- 
glected in detail), and the opal- 
coloured plovers’ eggs, with 
the “tender volatilles ” billing 
in the midst, and the jelly 
of marasquin, “ bland, insinu- 
ating,” and the ice of plombiére 
and cherries, and, for exhilarat- 
ing top to all, the sparkling 
Ai. “Tell Monsieur Miroho- 
lant that we thank him—we 
admire him—we love him!” 
Tell Mr Thackeray, rather— 
for the reason that he has 
so magnificently fulfilled this 
essential part of the true 
novelist’s business. 

Scott no less recognised his 
duty in this respect—of course 
he did. Passing by the rich 
suggestiveness of Caleb Balder- 
stones phantom joints and 
kickshaws, let us rejoice with 
good Sir Walter, en guise de 
Master Quentin of the holly 
sprig, over the glorious pro- 
fusion of Maitre Pierre’s break- 
fast board. “There was a 
paté de Périgord, over which 
a gastronome would have 
wished to live and die, like 
Homer’s lotus-eaters . . . rais- 
ing vast walls of magnificent 
crust—” (see, as he writes, the 
beatific smile on the lips of 
the wizard). “There was a 
delicate ragout, with just that 
petit point de Vail which 


Gascons love, and Scotchmen 
do not hate” (observe the arch 
and zestful twinkle of the eye). 
“There was a delicate ham” 
(wild-boar), little round loaves 
of white bread called boules, 
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and about a quart—a quart, 
mind you!—of exquisite Vin 
de Beaulne. “So many good 
things might have created 
appetite under the ribs of 
death.” 

Yes, Scott knew his busi- 
ness; and so, to jump from 
one sybaritica mensa to the 
next that offers haphazard, 
did Cervantes. Let us recall, 
if you please—to name no less 
—the colossal proportions of 
Camacho’s feast: the whole 
steer, spitted on a large elm, 
and dripping from its ample 
belly the concentrated juices 
of twelve small sucking pigs 
emolliently enshrined therein ; 
the six enormous coppers, 
gorged with bubbling meats, 
into which whole sheep were 
plunged, to sink and 'be lost in 
them as in a delectable quag- 
mire; the countless cased hares 
and trussed fowls, hanging 
from the branches of the trees 
like plums in a prolific season ; 
the ramparts of bread, the 
walls of cheeses; the vats of 
oil in which to fry pancakes 
and the vessels of honey in 
which to dip them; the pro- 
fusion of provocative spices, 
and the wine wherewith to 
satisfy the provocation—three- 
score skins of it, and a 
sprightly liquor. One’s hand 
falters, one’s digestion gasps 
and flutters even in the skim- 
ming of a revel so Gargantuan. 
Who can compete with these 
giants when they are moved 
to set out the table for us in 
their princeliest fashion? It 
is even a relief to turn from 
them to those smaller men 
who, while not possessing the 
boundless imagination of a 
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Cervantes or a Rabelais, are 
yet alive enough to a sense of 
their responsibility in the con- 
duct of the commissariat. 
Thus, for instance, leery 
John Fry of the Doone 
Country, and his “hot moeoton 
pasty,” dished up in the tin 
with the gravy, the very smell 
of which was enough, in John 
Ridd’s nostrils, “to make an 
empty man thank God for the 
room there was inside him.” 
Or, again, the royal mince- 
pie—“ made of golden pippins 
finely shred, with the under- 
cut of the sirloin, and spice 
and fruit accordingly ”—with 
which that same bulky hero 
fed the starving lips of his 
inimitable love. It is little, to 
be sure, but it is the right 
stuff; for the wrong would 
have been to mention the 
mince-pie and withhold the 
nature of its components. 
Well, I could quote and 
quote, but only, as it might 
deplorably prove, ad nauseam, 
Yet, were it not to overdo the 
moral, I could dwell with emo- 
tion on Piscator’s rapture over 
the eel he had once eaten, and 
which he wished could have 
been as long as that other 
caught in the Peterborough 
river, @ monster stretching a 
yard and three quarters from 
nose to tail and stout in pro- 
portion. Think of the jubilant 
prodigality of that wish—five 
feet and over of thumping eel 
in @ man measuring himself, 
perhaps, no more. It reminds 
me of a small carp I once 
possessed, and which I used to 
feed on huge garden worms— 
but, enough. This eel, the 
lesser one, had been prepared, 
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after the honest angler’s—that 
is tosay, Walton’s—own recipe, 
in the following manner,—but, 
no, I must restrain myself. 
Yet, as I resign the topic, I 
cannot help lingering for one 
moment over that book of 
books, better than any novel 
in its sprightly psychology, the 
book of Johnson, and noting 
incidentally, among many lov- 
ably characteristic passages 
touching upon the big fellow’s 
prodigious appetite and far 
from despicable partialities, his 
liking for hot veal-pie. 

One last example only now 
remains to me, and that I give 
for the sole reason that it is 
germane to my subject, which 
in truth, as first conceived by 
me, turned upon the compara- 
tive merits of past and modern 
cookery, and not at all upon the 
novelist’s concern in gastrono- 
mics. Only, somehow, I was led 
away by my personal feelings. 

Here, then, is the menu for 
a family dinner, time, latter 
eighteenth century, as com- 
piled authoritatively by Lord. 
Beaconsfield (another, infinitely 
more lavish and suggestive, is 
cited in Russell’s ‘Collections 
and Reflections ’):— 


“The ample tureen of e royal 
had a ican duck pe in “its 
centre. At the other end of the 
table scowled in death the grim 
countenance of a huge roast pike, 
flanked on one side by a leg of 
mutton @ la daube, and on the other 
by the tempting delicacies of Bom- 
barded Veal. o these succeeded 
that masterpiece of the culinary art, 
a grand Battalia Pie, in which the 
bodies of chickens, pigeons, and 
rabbits were embalmed in spices, 
cocks’ combs, and savoury balls, and 
well bedewed with one of those rich 
sauces of claret, anchovy, and sweet 
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herbs in which our grandfathers 
delighted, and which was technically 
termed a Lear. A Florentine tourte 
or tansy, an old English custard, a 
more refined blancmange, and a rib- 
and jelly of many colours offered a 
pleasant relief after these vaster 
inventions, and the repast closed with 
a dish of oyster loaves and a pompe- 
tone of larks.” 


It is in documents such as 
this that I find food —and 
certainly no stint of it—for 
the reflection, have we really 
advanced or degenerated in 
these days in the dietetic art? 
It is the habit, of course, to 
regard our ancestors as some- 
what omnivorous barbarians, 
who in matters culinary pre- 
ferred on the whole quantity 
to quality, and whose ruder 
palates were incapable of the 
nice discriminations of to-day. 
I am not disposed, I think, 
to subscribe to that belief, 


or to debit the Apiciuses of 
the past with an uncultured 
artlessness in their commen- 


dations. Indeed I have a 
strong suspicion that, as re- 
garded the choice preparation 
of their viands, they fed alto- 
gether better than we do, in an 
era when every wife, aye, and 
every daughter, thought great 
honour of qualifying herself 
for the first of the domestic 
fine arts; and that when they 
gushed over a venison pasty, 
or an oyster loaf, or crétes de 
cocg en bonnets, they gushed 
over something which, if we 
could be served with it a 
Pancienne mode, would probably 
surprise us with its unexpected 
excellence. We judge them, in 
fact, by their jolly prodigality 
rather than by any knowledge 
of what that prodigality repre- 
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sented to them in the way of 
individual flavours. One can- 
not recapture the mellifiuous 
accents of a Sims Reeves or a 
Signor Garcia on hearsay, nor 
can one retaste a Battalia pie 
with Lear sauce by reading 
about it. But at least, in the 
latter connection, we have the 
evidence of countless manu- 
script cookery - books, as pre- 
served from time immemorial 
in quiet unassuming families, 
to testify to the superiority of 
many ancient recipes over their 
degenerate posterity. I have 
a little list of my own, gathered 
haphazard from memory, with 
which (if I may be believed) 
to justify my contention, that 
at least some excellent deli- 
cacies are not to be tasted 
now in the perfection they 
used. Here it is: pork - pie, 
pickled onions (I blush to 
record them; but wait a bit), 
lemon jelly, damson cheese, 
orange gin or brandy, and 
cowslip wine. You can buy 
all these things nowadays at 
the grocer’s or the provision 
merchant’s — these things for- 
sooth! They turn them out, 
flabby anzmic pretenders, by 
the vat or ton—none of the 
personal equation in a shopful 
of them; not a hint of the 
infinite time and skill once 
thought necessary to be de- 
voted to their production, and 
without the signs of which our 
ancestors would have ruled 
them worthless. They are in 
comparison, Oh, that pork-pie, 
a martello tower of savouri- 
ness, its rich crisp walls, like 
those of Maitre Pierre’s pAté, 
inviting to be stormed and 
crunched! I know what a 
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nice particularity of rubbing 
and beating went to their 
peculiar composition, so remote 
from that of their lean and 
lardy successors. And the 
p. 0.’s—I cannot bring myself 
to wrong them even by titular 
compariso&= with the rank 
modern impostors soaking pal- 
lidly in their glass bottles. 
Those are plebeian food indeed, 
not to be mentioned in polite 
circles. But the others! boiled, 
with a multitude of cloves and 
peppercorns, in kingly verjuice, 
no less; consigned to great 
jars, there to ripen and soften 
in grateful darkness until the 
day, years thence, when they 


sheuld be brought forth as— 
no, not that, but as a relish 
worthy of an epicure’s palate ; 
tender little spheres, mellowed, 
like a Rembrandt picture, by 
age to a rich and golden 
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umber. Then the jelly, oozing 
drop by drop from the point 
of an inverted pierrot’s cap, 
set in a stand before the fire 
(an open range, of course) 
and presently justifying the 
leisurely process in a form as 
limpid bright as moulded sun- 
beams. So with the damson 
cheese, the orange brandy, and 
numberless others. Time, as 
they say in deeds, was of the 
essence of all these contracts, 
and it is just time nowadays 
that we are driven to do with- 
out. It is also, as I am re- 
minded, of the essence of this, 
and so to an end. Only let 
me quote in conclusion one 
proverb, jovial and appropriate, 
amongst many, I must confess, 
to the contrary :— 

“He that eats longest lives 
longest.” 

BERNARD CAPES. 
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“THE TRUTH.” 


BY CAPTAIN H. CH. DE CRESPIGNY, 56TH RIFLES, F.F. 


“GooD morning, gentlemen ; 
I am delighted to see you.” 

We gazed in blank astonish- 
ment at the seething mass of 
pilgrims crowding round us, 
some standing, some stretched 
full length on a convenient 
doorstep, others climbing up 
the long narrow street, with 
looks of exultant expectancy 
on their faces; others moving 
leisurely down, content and 
happiness radiating from them: 
these latter had reached their 
goal, after months of weary 
toil along a narrow mountain 
path, beset with dangers at 
every turn. What matter now 
if they die? Have they not 
done the pilgrimage to Bad- 
rinath, one of the sources of 
the Ganges ? 

Long years ago, some holy 
man, wandering in the hills, 
on his way to Thibet, perhaps, 
had rested there, and while 
sleeping had died. 

From his grave a spring of 
health-giving water had mir- 
aculously gushed forth, and 
the simple shrine erected by 
a few shepherds was soon re- 
placed by a pretentious gold- 
roofed temple, to visit which 
pilgrims came in their thous- 
ands from every part of India. 

We overtook them on a 
shooting expedition to the 
borderland between India and 
Thibet, and one evening stood 
and watched them pass. 


Men and women, old and 
young, rich and poor, along 
the narrow path the human 
stream surged, filled with a 
religious enthusiasm which 
overcame everything. Old 
white-bearded men we saw, 
and grey-haired women; young 
mothers with babes at their 
breasts struggled on, com- 
pleting, perhaps, only two 
miles a-day. 

Many passed hobbling on 
crutches, others crawling on 
hands and knees. More rarely 
there came the fanatic, who 
lay full length on the road, 
reached forward as far as 
possible and drew a line in 
the dust with his finger; then 
rising slowly, with great dig- 
nity “toed the line,” lay down 
and repeated the performance. 

At rare intervals there came 
young men, carrying on their 
backs long baskets, on top of 
which were perched wizened 
old creatures, too weak or too 
crippled to walk. Of these 
we saw but few, as the hire 
demanded by the carriers was 
exorbitant and far beyond the 
means of any but a limited 
number. 

Still less frequently came 
some wealthy bunniah, carried 
along by four men in a travel- 
ling chair. Fat contentment 
stamped all over him, sure 
of a lodging and a well-cooked 
meal at the end of every day’s 
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journey, umbrella up to keep 
off the sun, lazily waving a 
paper fan to augment a breeze 
insufficient to evaporate the 
fat oozing from every pore,— 
none of the discomforts and 
privations of the road fall to 
his lot. He can afford to 
wait till a bridge or break 
in the road has been repaired. 
But a real danger, peculiar to 
this class of traveller, awaits 
him, though he knows it 
not. 

We heard tales later of how 
the chair-bearers, after a few 
weeks of service with some 
wealthy pilgrim, become close 
friends of their master. Grad- 
ually, so confidential does the 
relation bet ween hirer and hired 
become, that the former will 
trust the carriers with all his 
money, generally amounting to 
a very considerable sum. Then 
one day there is an accident. 
The narrow path winds along 
the hillsides, which fall per- 
pendicularly for hundreds of 
feet into the raging torrent 
below. Suddenly, on an empty 
bit of road, the bearers stumble, 
and in their efforts to save 
themselves the chair and its 
occupant fall headlong, to be 
smashed to atoms on the rocks 
below. What harm is done? 
The perpetrators of the “ acci- 
dent” are richer by several 
hundreds of rupees, and the 
victim is being swept by the 
Holy River straight to heaven. 
His relatives, when they had 
bidden him farewell, had never 
really expected to see him 
again, and when he fails to 
return about the time due, 
they conclude that cholera or 
an avalanche has taken him. 
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But what does it matter? Has 
he not died on the road to 
Badrinath ? 

Frequently, terribly  fre- 
quently, that dread disease 
cholera attacks the advanced 
guard. Is there any cause 
to wonder? Crowded at nights 
into rough shelters—mere huts 
—provided by the bunniahs 
who own the shops at the 
halting-places, and built out 
of profits made by charging 
the richer pilgrims double rates 
for their supplies; weakened 
by long, toiling marches in 
a summer sun; clothed in rags 
miserably insufficient to protect 
them from the cold winds 
which nightly blow down the 
valley straight from the snow; 
the majority half-starved, some 
eating frugally of the small 
store of food they had brought 
with them, others entirely de- 
pendent for their daily meal 
on the charity of the wealthier 
ones; could it be wordered 
that cholera, having taken 
possession of the advanced 
guard, who were naturally 
the strongest, rapidly spread 
to the main body? 

In former years they died by 
hundreds. Burial was a simple 
matter. Those pilgrims who 
had the necessary energy, 
merely rolled the bodies off 
the road down into the river 
below. This is the river 
from which they obtained 
their daily supply of drinking- 
water ! 

All that can be done for 
them has been done. Hospitals 
have been built; a doctor is 
always on duty in the valley ; 
at regular intervals are gal- 
vanised iron tanks in which 
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is stored clean water from 
some hillside stream. But why 
use clean Government water 
when you can get contaminated 
germ-ridden filth from the 
Holy River? 

Nothing detersthem. Stories 
of broken bridges, torrents to 
be waded, landslips on the 
road, the news of the arrival 
of cholera, pass rapidly down 
the toiling multitudes. They 
still press on. What matter 
such trifles when death on the 
road to Badrinath is a sure 
passport to heaven? 

We knew by experience how 
real one of these dangers was, 
for the following episode, 
though it did not actually 
occur on the pilgrim road 
itself, took place within a few 
miles of it. 

One morning we woke to 
the tune of an incessant mono- 
tonous drip from the trees on 
to our tents. Dark heavy 
clouds drifting slowly up the 
valley gave promise of heavier 
rain to follow, and _ there 
was little comfort to be de- 
rived from an unbroken, dull, 
leaden sky. It was a cheerless 
prospect at which we gazed, 
with a difficult twelve - mile 
march before us. 

Grouped around a few smok- 
ing logs were our coolies, sitting 
close together in their efforts 
to derive what warmth they 
could from each other and the 
smouldering fire. As soon as 
we emerged from our tenis a 
deputation approached us with 
the request— 

“Sahib, we must wait till 
the rain stops. Many stones 
fall from the hills on account 
of the rain. We must wait till 
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the sun shines or we shall all 
be killed.” 

It seemed quite possible that 
the rain would continue for 
days, and thinking that the 
story of the falling stones was 
merely an excuse for making 
us stay where we were, we 
refused to listen, and told them 
that we intended to start, 
wet or fine, in an _ hour's 
time. 

On hearing this they all 
disappeared into a neighbour- 
ing village, and when the time 
came to start not a man was 
to be seen. 

This necessitated a visit to 
the village. One by one they 
were all routed out, and after 
a little forcible persuasion the 
somewhat melancholy convoy 
marched off. By this time it 
was pouring in torrents, and a 
heavy mist blotted out every- 
thing more than a few yards 
distant. 

At first the path ran along 
the grassy slopes of the hill- 
sides and presented no difficul- 
ties. The outlook was dreary 
beyond description. Occasion- 
ally the heavy oppressive mist 
would lift for a few seconds, 
and we could see, hundreds of 
feet below, a rushing mountain 
stream, whose roar mingled 
with the swish of the rain on 
the grass. At times, through 
a rift in the curtain of fog, we 
saw glimpses of high snow-hills 
rising dim and indistinct above 
the firwoods and barren uplands 
on the opposite side of the 
valley. But the less we saw 
of the surrounding scenery the 
better we were pleased, as any 
view merely added to the in- 
tense bleakness of everything. 
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Along the path we wandered, 
getting wetter and wetter, over- 
taking our coolies during their 
frequent halts. Like ourselves, 
they were silent, depressed with 
the dreariness of everything, 
half afraid of what they guessed 
was awaiting them ahead. 

Soon we left the grassy 
slopes and passed over bare 
ground, sparsely covered with 
bushes, The slippery ground 
necessitated extreme caution, 
and the coolies, stumbling fre- 
quently, toiled along with more 
and more difficulty, till they 
came to a final halt and de- 
clared— 

“Sahib, just in front is the 
most dangerous part of the 
road, and until the rain ceases 
it is not safe to cross it.” 

The mist was now lifting, 
and we could see our path as it 
crossed a stretch of rocky 


slopes, broken up by nullahs 
and small torrents. The eye 
could follow the path as it 
twisted in and out of the 
ravines, sometimes descending, 


sometimes ascending, till it 
finally zigzagged up a steep 
spur and disappeared into the 
fog. 

It was impossible to halt 
where we were, but it was only 
with the greatest difficulty 
that we could persuade the 
men to advance. Reluctantly 
hoisting their rain-sodden loads 
on their backs, they at last 
went on and we followed slowly. 
The path rapidly grew more 
and more difficult. It could 
never have been easy, but the 
slippery mud and torrents of 
water made it almost impos- 
sible to proceed. 

Soon we came to what 
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seemed to be the centre of the 
patch of broken ground. Tower- 
ing above us till they were lost 
in the drifting mist, were vast 
perpendicular cliffs of broken 
grey rock, threatening, im- 
pressive, all glistening in the 
rain, and festooned with cas- 
cades of water. The culmin- 
ation of the difficulties which 
we had hitherto experienced 
seemed to be reached in a 
narrow ravine, cut out by a 
mountain torrent down the 
face of the hill. The path 
crept round this ravine, — it 
was really hardly a path, con- 
sisting as it did of a few pro- 
jections of rock which afforded 
just sufficient foothold to en- 
able a man to erawl along till 
he reached the centre, where 
was a small platform covered 
with rocks and shale brought 
down from above. Rising 
straight above was a sheer face 
of rock, scored by the stream: 
below, the cliff descended per- 
pendicularly to the river, a fall 
of over a thousand feet. 

In our foolish ignorance we 
stood on this platform and 
discussed the situation. We 
were rather surprised that no 
attempt had been made to 
improve the road. We looked 
up and admired the momen- 
tarily increasing torrent which 
poured over the edge of the 
steep wall above us, rushed 
through the stones at our feet 
and hurled itself into the river 
below. <A false step would 
have resulted in a sudden and 
unpleasant end. A_ coolie 
entered the ravine and cauti- 
ously making his way round 
it, joined us, and we all went 
slowly on. 
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As we stepped out on to 
the path on the far side, we 
stopped and looked back. The 
man with us went ahead, re- 
marking as he passed— 

“ Sahib, last year a man fell 
down there and was killed.” 

We both laughed. Why, 
neither of us could say, but we 
laughed aloud. 

Then, suddenly, while the 
smile was still on our lips, 
there was a loud report from 
the precipice above, and with 
a noise like the bursting of 
countless shells, great boulders 
of rock, loosened by the rain, 
broke away from the cliffs and 
came crashing down the narrow 
ravine we had left barely a 
minute since. Gathering im- 
petus as they went, collecting 
more rocks as they bounded 
down the hill, the huge 
boulders crashed and roared 
down the narrow gorge in 
which we had stood, and then 
thundered down to the river. 
Despite the sodden state of 
everything, choking clouds of 
dust darkened the air, testify- 
ing to the force with which 
the avalanche of rocks swept 
down the hillsides. 

At the moment, though for 
some seconds we did not realise 
it, we were sheltered by a spur 
of the hill which jutted out 
above the road where we were 
then standing. A few yards 
ahead the path disappeared 
into another narrow ravine, 
so that retreat or advance was 
quite out of the question. 

It is difficult to describe our 
feelings. The suddenness of 
the cataclysm was overwhelm- 
ing. We could only stand and 
stare helplessly at each other, 
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deafened by the thundering 
noise, fascinated by the crash- 
ing masses of rock which shook 
the ground as they bounded 
past us, expecting every 
moment to be swept down 
with them. A grand impres- 
sive spectacle when viewed 
from a place of safety ; terrify- 
ing to us, expecting every 
minute to be ‘hurled to a 
violent death. 

Gradually, after what seemed 
an interminable time, the tor- 
rent of rocks ceased, and when 
all was quiet we crept out 
from the sheltering spur, and 
with, I fear, more haste than 
dignity, made our way along 
the path to a place of com- 
parative safety. As we joined 
our cvolies, huddled together 
on a small plateau of grass 
and rock, we were greeted with 
shouts of “Sahib, sahib, we 
told you so,” a remark which 
did not tend to sooth our 
agitated feelings. They re- 
fused to advance, nor after 
our late experience did we feel 
inclined to insist on their going 
on. They assured us that it 
would be quite safe to proceed 
when the rain stopped, and till 
it did so they flatly refused to 
move. So we had, perforce, to 
resign ourselves to a weary 
wait of several hours, crouched 
under a rock, cold, cramped, 
wet, and miserable, anxiously 
scanning the leaden sky for 
some sign of a break. 

Occasionally we heard the 
loud booming roar of more 
stone avalanches, and several 
swept across the country we 
had passed earlier in the day, 
effectively suppressing any idea 
of retreat. Towards evening 
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the rain ceased and the coolies 
declared that they were willing 
to proceed. For many miles 
the path ran along steep rocky 
cliffs, and we hurried along 
with many anxious glances 
upwards. 

However, the avalanches 
ceased with the rain, and with- 
out any further excitement 
we reached our camp on the 
Badrinath road. 

Is it a matter of surprise 
that we were possessed with 
feelings of admiration for the 
striving masses of pilgrims, 
who, weakened by hunger and 
sickness, pressed on to their 
goal, faced by dangers, of 
which avalanches were by no 
means the most to be feared ? 

How are they so certain of 
their reward? We questioned 
some of the more outwardly 
well-to-do, whose appearance 
led us to hope for an intel- 
ligent reply, and the answer 
was almost invariably the same. 

“Ah, Sahib, you cannot 
understand,” 

There was no contempt, no 
insult in the reply. Probably 
the speaker himself did not 
understand, or perhaps had but 
a dim idea, and did not feel 
capable of explaining it. 

It is easy to laugh at the 
apparently simple-minded in- 
dividual who thinks that a 
pilgrimage completed opens 
the door to Paradise. He 
knows something. One glance 
at the demeanour of the pil- 
grims ascending and descending 
the road leading to the temple 
showed it. The former, eyes 
riveted on the temple in front, 
looking neither to right nor 
left, faces stamped with an 
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expression of fixed determina- 
tion, wearily shuffle along the 
roughly paved street. The 
latter, emerging from the 
temple, laughing and chatter- 
ing contentedly amongst them- 
selves, stride happily down the 
hill, caring naught for the 
dangers and hardships to be 
faced on the return journey. 
The comparison must strike 
the most casual observer. 

We had turned aside from 
our road to visit the famous 
Badrinath temple, and as we 
stood on one of the lower steps, 
gazing at the thronging mass of 
pilgrims, the opening remark 
of this narrative, spoken in 
perfect English, fell on our 
ears. 

As we stared, a figure 
separated from the crowd and 
stood smiling before us. His 
appearance added still further 
to our astonishment. Dark, 
well-built, long unkempt beard 
and hair, his only clothing a 
blanket wrapped round him, 
a thick staff in his hand, there 
was little to distinguish him 
from the hosts of pilgrims 
passing too and fro. Obviously 
he did not accept as a tenet 
of his faith that cleanliness is 
next to godliness. Neither his 
person nor his blanket could 
have felt the touch of water 
for many weeks. 

He was laughing at our 
obvious astonishment, and while 
he laughed his face was lit up 
by the most entrancing smile I 
have ever seen, a smile which 
proved useful to him later. 

“Gentlemen, you are sur- 
prised,” he remarked. “But 
appearances are often decep- 
tive,” 
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“Who are you?” I asked 
with no little curiosity. 

“It is impossible to talk 
here,” was the reply. “If 
you are interested, let me visit 
you in the rest-house where 
you are staying, and I will 
tell you my story.” 

We fixed a time, and some 
two hours later, when we 
returned from a visit to the 
temple, where we had seen all 
we were allowed to see, we 
found him sitting on the 
verandah of the house where 
we were temporarily living. 
Chairs were produced for us, 
and the stranger, squatting 
on the floor, began, — “ Well, 
gentlemen, I am ready to 
answer any questions you like 
to ask.” 

“First,” I replied, “tell us 
who you are and what you are 
doing here.” 

“T was a merchant in Bom- 
bay, one of the leading business 
men of the city. I have met 
and talked with your Viceroys 
and Governors. I was married 
and had children. My affairs 
were prosperous, and outwardly 
I was a happy man. But I 
was not contented. I felt 
that something was wanting 
in my life, that it was unsatis- 
factory. You English are a 
wonderful people, but with 
your trains, motor-cars, and 
aeroplanes, you live too quickly 
to have time to think of the 
things that really matter. I 
was sure that there must be 
something better than was 
apparent in the daily routine 
of my life, and so I began to 
search for the ‘Truth.’ I 
studied carefully all religions 
and conversed with wise men. 
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Soon I found that I had not 
sufficient time to devote te my 
search and that the cares of 
business distracted my thoughts. 
So I sold everything, provided 
for my family, left them and 
all my friends, and for ten 
years I have been a wanderer, 
visiting all the holy places in 
the land. I have done all the 
pilgrimages, prayed at every 
shrine, and at last I have 
found the ‘Truth.’” 

“Ts that it?” I asked, point- 
ing across the valley to the 
gold-roofed temple and the 
procession of pilgrims throng- 
ing to and from it. 

“That!” he answered, shak- 
ing his head. “No, that is 
not the ‘Truth.’ Some of them 
are on the highroad to it, but 
the majority think that hav- 
ing given their offering to the 
temple they have made their 
peace with God, and have 
found it. What does it matter? 
They are happy in their belie7.” 

“Then tell us what the 
‘Truth’ is, and where it is to 
be found.” 

“What is ‘Truth’? Who 
can say? Where is it? It 
is there,” he exclaimed, point- 
ing towards the great snow- 
hills across the valley. “It 
was there I found the ‘Truth.’ 
In my search I wandered 
through trackless, scorching, 
waterless deserts; I crossed 
flat, moist, unhealthy plains; 
wearily I climbed steep 
mountain tracks and waded 
rushing torrents; times with- 
out number was I on the verge 
of death from hunger and 
thirst; but at last I reached 
a peaceful solitude midst the 
glaciers of the lofty peaks and 
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rested. Day and night I 
sought for inspiration. There 
was nothing to disturb me. 
Gradually the ‘Truth’ began 
to dawn on me, and after 
months of solitary thought I 
realised that I had found it. 
I am content at last. Noth- 
ing troubles me, neither hunger 
nor thirst, heat nor cold. Yes,” 
he concluded, with a wave 
of the arm which included the 
whole range of mighty snow- 
peaks tewering above us, “the 
‘Truth’ is there.” 

“ But can you not tell us what 
it is?” I asked. “At any 
rate, will you not say which 
religion helps us most to find 
it?” 

“Religion!” he retorted. 
“What is religion?” and he 
launched forth into a long 
discourse on all the religions 
he had studied. 

Both speaker and circum- 
stances were out of the or- 
dinary, and though, .t first, 
we were inclined to scoff, we 
were soon impressed by his 
earnestness, proved by his 
sacrifice of all the material 
comforts of life. Probably 
we should have laughed at 
him- had we been sitting on 
the steps of the mess in 
cantonments, but affected as 
we were, though perhaps un- 
consciousiy, by our surround- 
ings, we were all the more 
easily convinced by his obvi- 
ous sincerity. Then, too, for 
over an hour we had watched 
the ceaseless stream of pil- 
grims crowding into che 
temple, and must have caught 
some of the spirit of their 
enthusiasm. 

With a few trite remarks 
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on Christian Science, he con- 
cluded his peroration, spoken 
so rapidly that it was im- 
possible to interrupt the flow 
of words with any of the 
questions we wanted to ask. 

Then, pointing again to- 
wards the snow, he ended 
with the remark— 

“The ‘Truth,’ gentlemen, is 
there.” 

“ But having found it your- 
self, surely you ought to let 
others know what it is?” I 
retorted. 

“That is impossible,” he 
answered. “To those who 
merely ask from curiosity it 
cannot be told. Those who 
really desire to know it must 
give up all, as I have done, 
and seek till they find it.” 

“But where do you live? 
Where do you find food?” 
I asked with some curiosity. 
The cold, barren, rocky slopes 
of the hills seemed to afford 
no shelter, and to discover 
any form of food on them 
seemed quite miraculous. 

“T want no house to live 
Neither heat nor cold 


in. 
affects me. God gives me 
food. Sometimes I beg. 


Sometimes it is given me 
without my asking. I need 
very little— just enough to 
keep this body alive.” 

To the reader this may 
sound rather impossible, but 
from the scenes we had viewed 
around us, we had every reason 
to believe that the man was 
speaking the truth. Only two 
hundred yards from the door 
of the rest-house a “Sadhu” 
had taken up his abode. 


Rather an incorrect expres- 
siou, perhaps, as he lived on 
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the snow, without even a rock 
to shelter him. All night he 
slept there, unprotected frem 
the biting gales which sweep 
down the valley, all day ex- 
posed to the scorching sun 
which burnt the skin of our 
faces into blisters. We saw 
him late at night, lying full 
length on the snow, without 
even a blanket to cover him. 
Early in the morning he was 
there, performing his ablutions 
with icy water from a pond of 
melted snow near by. 

We had spoken to him as 
he sat there, gazing into space, 
but he had not deigned even 
to turn his eyes in our direc- 
tion. A priest of the temple 
told us that this “Sadhu ” had 
first come to Badrinath ten 
years ago, and was always 
one of the first pilgrims to 
arrive. For several years he 
had sheltered himself behind 
a screen of branches, and had 
kept himself warm with a fire. 
First the shelter had gone, and 
then, in later years, the fire. 
He refused all alms, and ac- 
cepted nothing but a very 
small daily ration of food, 
prepared by some of the pil- 
grims who, by so doing, 
hoped to have laid the last 
paving-stone on their road to 
heaven. For six months of 
the year he stayed there, the 
first to arrive and the last to 
leave —a wonderful example 
of the power of concentrated 
thought, perverted concentra- 
tion though it was. Useless 
to himself, useless to others, 
he merely existed. 

Perhaps he, too, thought he 
had found the “ Truth,” though 
his conception of it did not 
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seem to coincide with that 
of our Bombay merchant, who 
appeared to take a certain 
amount of pleasure in mixing 
with his fellow-beings. 

With this example before 
our eyes, it was not difficult 
to believe the pilgrim’s state- 
ment that he was impervious 
to heat and cold, and that 
food was of very small im- 
portance, 

A small incident now fol- 
lowed, quite in keeping with 
the rather strange incompre- 
hensible surroundings in which 
we found ourselves. 

Slowly walking across the 
snow appeared an old crip- 
pled beggar-woman, to whom, 
the previous day, we had given 
afew annas. We had done so 
with many qualms, fearing that 
if she herself did not visit us 
again, at any rate numbers of 
her friends would do so. 

I pointed to her as she 
came hobbling along, and re- 
marked— 

“Here comes that old woman 
again. We shall never get rid 
of her.” 

“Don’t worry,” said our 
friend. “I will not let her 
come near you.” 

“Without using force, how 
will you prevent her?” I 
queried, 

“Never mind,” he 
smiling. ‘You will see.” 

I watched him, expecting 
possibly a wave of the arm 
or shake of the head. But 
there was no signal. He 
merely looked in her direction, 
she stopped a few yards away, 
turned round, and_ slowly 
made her way down the hill 
again, 


said, 
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It might have been chance, 
but we could not tell. When 
you have arrived at the stage 
where you can se control your 
body that it is impervious to 
physical discomforts, surely it 
is no long step forward to the 
control of another’s mind? At 
any rate, the old woman was 
turned back without any visible 
sign from the pilgrim, and I 
did not incline to the belief 
that it was chance. 

For some time we sat there 
asking questions, getting an- 
swers sometimes vague, some- 
times amusing, till we, who 
had no intention of limiting 
our food supply to a quantity 
“just sufficient to keep our 
bodies alive,” felt that it was 
time for lunch. 

We got up; and while I was 
thanking him for the very en- 
tertaining hour he had given 
us, he interrupted, saying— 

“IT must tell you, Sahib, 
before you go, of what hap- 
pened to me last week as I 
was coming up the valley.” 

“What was it?” I asked. 

“T met the engineer Sahib 
in one of the rest-houses, and 
he was very kind to me,” 

“Oh! What did he do fer 
you?” I asked, with some in- 
terest. I had rather won- 
dered if we could help this 
strange person in any way, 
but it seemed insulting to 
offer him food or money after 
all he had said. 

“ Sahib, he gave me half a 
bottle of the most delicious 
whisky I have ever tasted!” 
was the astounding reply. 

To hear a man who had 
given up all the luxuries of 
the world, forsaken his fam- 
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ily, endured every discomfort, 
tramped about the country for 
years in search of the “Truth,” 
—to hear such a man ark for 
half a bottle of whisky reduced 
us to a state of open-mouthed, 
staring, helpless astonishnient. 

Furious with him for his 
duplicity, disgusted with my- 
self for having been so easily 
duped, I only restrained my- 
self with the greatest diffi- 
culty from kicking him out 
of the verandah. But guess- 
ing my intention, he smiled 
and remarked— 

“Do not be angry, Sahib.” 

That wonderful smile com- 
pletely disarmed me, and 1 
merely answered— 

“We have no whisky with 
“Very well,” he replied, 
“give me a glass of water.” 

This we did, and I then 
asked him— : 

“Why on earth did you sit 
there and tell us such a 
fabrication of lies? What did 
you expect to gain by it?” 

“But, Sahib, I was not 
telling lies. Every word [ 
have spoken is quite true.” 

“Then why,” I replied, “do 
you ask for whisky, having 
said that all the luxuries and 
comforts of this life have long 
since ceased to attract you? 
To me, whisky and_ the 
‘Truth’ sound rather in- 
compatible.” 

He sheltered himself behind 
the smile and the ambiguous 
remark— 

“Ah, Sahib, you cannot 
understand.” 

I could not, nor did I any 
longer take sufficient interest 
in the old humbug to make 


us 
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any attempt to do so; but 
remembering the very amus- 
ing hour we had passed in 
his company, I forgot my 
anger and asked— 

“Can we give you anything 
to eat?” 

“Thank you, gentlemen,” 
was the reply—‘“any crumbs 
which fall from your table 
will suffice.” 

We sent him a large dish of 
curry and rice, which was im- 
mediately returned, with the 

uest— 

“I shall be much obliged if 
you will have it heated, as cold 
food is so bad for the stomach.” 

We could only laugh at his 
audacity, and did as he asked. 

Shortly afterwards he took 
himself off, having eaten food 
enough to satisfy two ordinary 
people. We were not sorry to 


see him go, as we were rather 


wondering how to get rid of 
him. It might appear that it 
would have been a simple mat- 
ter to have turned him out had 
he refused to go, but in spite 
of the fact that he had so 
thoroughly taken us in, we 
could not help liking him. 
His knowledge of the various 
religions of the world may only 
have been very superficial, his 
descriptions of the places he 
had seen and the pilgrimages 
he had done may have been 
gathered from books, but it 
was all very interesting to two 
men who for some weeks had 
been wandering in the wilds, 
and had had only each other 
to talk to. Thus were we 
rather kindly disposed to 
the pseudo-discoverer of the 
“Truth,” and were glad that 
his voluntary departure ob- 
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viated the necessity of being 
rude to him, 

That night as we were sit- 
ting down to dinner, we heard 
a violent commotion in the 
hospital, situated some three 
hundred yards below the rest- 
house. Loud shouts for help 
and the sound of blows issued 
from the interior of the build- 
ing. We ran out, picking up 
stout sticks as we went, and 
raced down to the scene of the 
confusion, As we approached, 
a figure was pushed violently 
through the doorway, and fell 
in a huddled heap, face down, 
on the snow outside. 

Several men, one of whom 
was carrying a lantern, came 
out of the house and stood 
round the fallen object. 

“What has happened?” we 
asked the man with the lamp, 
who proved to be the hospital 
babu. 

Bareheaded, clothes torn, 
trembling with excitement, he 
told us his story, but so rapidly 
did he speak that it was only 
with the greatest difficulty 
that we managed to under- 
stand it. 

“Sahib,” he said breath- 
lessly, ‘‘this scoundrel came to 
me just now and asked me to 
let him sleep in an empty room 
in the hospital. Out of the 
kindness of my heart I gave 
him permission, though I knew 
it to be contrary to the regu- 
lations. He then demanded a 
bed and fire, which I refused. 
The cursed one immediately 
turned on me, and if my friends 
had not been near he would 
have killed me.” 

“But have you killed him?” 
I asked. 
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“No, he is only stunned,” he 
replied, bending down and 
turning over the unconscious 
man. The light of the lantern 
fell full on his face, and to our 
great surprise we recognised 
our pilgrim friend. 

As we stood looking down 
on him, he recovered, rose 
slowly,- and walked away, 
furious with rage, arms raised 
aloft, cursing the inmates of 
the house who had thrown 
him out into the cold night. 
In various tongues he invoked 
the deities of the numerous 
faiths on which he had given 
us such a learned discussion a 
few hours previously, and his 
voluble abuse was carried to us 
on the night wind long after 
he had become merely a dark 
shadow on the snow, and had 
finally disappeared round a 
spur of the hill. 

Not very becoming conduct 
for one who had found the 
“Truth”! 


We ourselves, the next morn- 
ing, discovered the “Truth.” 
Meeting a priest of the temple 
we told him of our experience 
with the pilgrim, and asked— 

“Do you know anything of 
the man?” 

“Oh yes,” was the answer. 
“He is quite !well known here. 
Three years ago he was the 
editor of a Bombay newspaper. 
Having a leaning towards 
politics he naturally aired his 
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views in his paper. They were, 
however, too advanced, and 
Government warned him more 
than once that unless he mod- 
erated his statements he would 
get into trouble. He refused 
to listen to their advice, and 
one day his press was confis- 
cated and he found himself 
inside a Bombay prison. On 
his release he returned to his 
former friends, but they, profit- 
ing by his experience, refused 
to have anything to do with 
him. Finding himself unable 
to earn his living in any other 
way, he has been driven to 
begging. He comes here every 
year, and is always the cause 
of trouble.” 

So this was the man who 
had found the “Truth”! 

Despite the fact that we had 
been fooled, despite the fact 
that we knew that there must 
be many such rogues on the 
road, still, as we made our way 
down the valley and saw the 
happy smiling faces of the 
tramping multitudes of en- 
thusiasts whose pilgrimage was 
over, we were forced to the 
conclusion that they had found 
what they considered to be the 
“ Truth.” 

Who can say that they are 
not happier than those who, 
in these days of multitudinous 
faiths and beliefs, are unable 
even to draw any mental picture 
of the “Truth,” much less start 
out on the road to search for it ? 


‘PAX BRITANNICA,” 


The African moon was shin- 
ing over the little clearing in 
the midst of the dense bush 





and on the figure of a native 
policeman approaching one of 
the cluster of mud huts which 
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represented at that time 
H.B.M.’s post of Agunta. 

Its sole white inhabitant, 
lying asleep on his camp-bed 
in the bare, red mud-walled 
room, with its palm-leaf roof 
and the moon peeping through 
where the roof had been eaten 
away by white ants or lifted 
by tornadoes, suddenly awak- 
ened as the man’s figure was 
silhouetted in the opening in 
the wall, proudly referred to 
by the inhabitants of Agunta 
as a door. 

There is a difference between 
the manly measure of Robert 
of London and the noiseless 
step of his bush brother, so it 
must have been some inherited 
wakefulness (a legacy probably 
from some virile cave- or tree- 
living forebear, that possibly 
accounted for the continuance 
of the family) which roused 
him and made him grasp his 
revolver, demanding who was 
there. 

A satisfactory reply being 
given, the revolver was put 
down, much to the relief of 
both parties, and entering and 
saluting, the policeman handed 
him a note addressed “O. C. 
Troops, Agunta,” which the 
now wideawake local Napoleon 
proceeded to read. Political 
Officers do not send in notes 
at 2 A.M. for nothing, so the 
Subaltern guessed there was 
something up. 

The note was short and read : 


“ DEAR DuNN,—Say nothing 
about this note, and let bearer 
go unseen with your reply. Am 
camping at Ogavi. Come out 
and see me in the afternoon, 
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and you can bike back after 
dinner. Bush path quite good. 


Give out that you are just 
going to feed with me. 
“ QUINLAY.” 


The same day, after the 
afternoon parade had been dis- 
missed, Dunn, a tall red-faced 
subaltern with close - cropped 
hair and a tooth-brush mous- 
tache, dressed in a very much 
patched khaki shirt, shorts, and 
tattered puttees and boots, with 
a battered Cawnpore topi on 
his head (for fashions are local 
in Cafrica), rode out to Ogavi 
and found Quinlay’s camp. 

After dinner Quinlay, who 
was a man still on the right 
side of forty, with fair hair 
and pointed beard, and whose 
bearing showed self-reliance 
begotten by adventures in 
many parts of the world 
before he joined the “ Political,” 
said— 

“Look here, Dunn, for some 
time there has been something 
going on in the.district which 
I could not fathom. Little 
things were happening amongst 
the tribes north of here, and I 
could not for the life of me 
spot where they had originated. 
I knew they would not dare do 
these things unless some chief 
or secret society was leading 
the way. Well, I’ve struck 
the blighter at last, and I 
think we had better have at 
him at once and put an end 
to it all. 

“This is the story so far as I 
can get it from various wit- 
nesses, but they are all in such 
a devil of a funk it’s hard to 
get a clear yarn. Up to date 
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our highly-respected friend 
O myun——” 

“I’m afraid Ive not the 
pleasure of his acquaintance,” 
broke in the soldier, “I’m not 
often in your court.” 

“Well, he’s the chief of the 
Rators, who gave so much 
trouble some years ago, but 
since they took the knock he 
has been the shining light of 
the countryside, a sort of 
blue-eyed boy with a black 
face. Anyway, he has been 
making us the laughing-stock 
of the district, because the 
whole time that he has been 
posing as the white man’s 
friend he has been reviving 
human sacrifice. It is rather 
disheartening, as I thought 
after I hanged those people at 
Owara two years ago that I 
had stopped it. Omyun has 
had the sense, or cunning, to 
keep to his own people for 


offerings, as they were all too 
frightened of him and his war- 
boys to give him away; but 
his last effort was an Eni, who 
was passing through with his 


people. When they sprang 
out and seized the Eni his 
people bolted and hid them- 
selves and saw him beheaded. 
When night came they made 
their way across country and 
reported the matter to Ark- 
wright, as the Enis belong to 
his district, and he has sent it 
on to me. I’ve got the names 
of the people I want, and if we 
can collar the lot without a 
scrap we'll do well.” 

“What brutes these people 
are. Really, at times they 
seem to be possessed of devils, 
and are perfect fiends. If the 
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Rators are anything like the 
Ogborros, I suppose that poor 
devil of an Eni really got off 
lightly, only losing his life.” 

“Yes, I think he did. They 
must have been a bit rattled 
when they found they had 
caught a man of another tribe, 
and as they daren’t let him 
go, they just silenced him and 
threw him into the juju bush.” 

“What people are we going 
to hear?” 

“The father and the young 
brother of the Eni. I’ve heard 
them once, but want to get a 
few more details. Sergeant 
Alason !” 

“ Sah.” 

“ Bring in those Enis.” 

A pause ensued, broken by 
expostulations and scufflings 
outside in the darkness. 

“Sergeant Alason, what’s 
the matter? Why don’t you 
bring them in?” 

“They fear, sah, they no 
agree to go in them lamp; they 
say some man go look ’em and 
tell Omyun.” 

“Nonsense, tell them the 
white man is here and the 
soldiers will stop Omyun’s 
palaver.” 

However, their belief in 
Omyun’s power was too much 
for them, and it was not until 
the police sergeant and a 
constable formed a screen 
with their stalwart figures 
that the two Enis dared to 
come in, and then they crept 
into the room bent double and 
hid themselves in a corner 
behind their living screen. 
After much encouragement 
the tale was told about the 
tragedy, and they were let go 
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into the merciful darkness out-. 


side; and into the care of a 
couple of policemen — other- 
wise, it was more than likely 
that, believing as they did 
that Omyun was too powerful 
to be punished, they would 
break the news to him that 
the white man was meditating 
a descent on his towns; in 
which case there were the 
makings of another of Britain’s 
little wars, unrecognised and 
unreported, but exceedingly 
unpleasant for all that. 

“Now you see how things 
stand,” said Quinlay, “ we must 
go cautiously, as it won’t do to 
let Omyun have any warning. 
He has got about 4000 ‘ boys,’ 
and if warned, would give us a 
nasty time in that thick bush. 
How many men can you raise 
as escort?” 

“About seventy, and old 
Hiram the Rattler. If she 
behaves herself she’s worth a 
section any day.” 

“Well, don’t you get tao 
excited, young man. Remem- 
ber this is not a desperate 
battle we're going out to, but 
that you are merely my escort 
to impress the simple inhabitant 
with my grandeur. We've got 
to go jolly cautiously, because 
if anything happens, two things 
are certain—the first is that 
we get it in the neck from 


Time 2 A.M. Pitch dark and 
raining as it only rains near 
the equator. Outside the mud 
hut shared by Quinlay and 
Dunn are cloaked figures 









II. 





Omyun & Co., though no doubt 
well give him a run for his 
money ; if we get any casual- 
ties which can’t be accounted 
for on a peaceful trip like this, 
I get it there still for being 
incapable of running my dis- 
trict. Some of those blue-eyed 
boys in the Secretariat, who 
don’t know what the bush is 
like, dearly like to dig into 
these sort of matters.” 

Dunn looked at his watch. 
“By Jove, it’s getting late 
and the path is beastly wig- 
waggy. What’s the plan of 
battle?” 

“Tam coming into the station 
to-morrow about midday, and 
will bring in some of these 
people here, ostensibly to do 
some road work about the 
place, and will then turn them 
on to carrying the loads. If 
you will warn your people 
about dusk to be ready about 
2 A.M. we ought to get into 
Igboru at dawn before they 
are up. For Heaven’s sake 
don’t let any one have any idea 
which way we are going, as the 
news will be out there in two 
twos.” 

“Right-o!—See you at 
lunch to-morrow—So long.” 

Calling for his bicycle the 
subaltern and his orderly 
cycled off home in the moon- 
light. 





bustling about with loads, 
boxes of ammunition, &., 
whilst passing hurricane-lamps 
are refiected on rifle barrels 
and on the old prehistoric 
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machine - gun affectionately 
called Hiram the Rattler, after 
its illustrious maker. How- 
ever, all this seeming confusion 
sorts itself, as it is not the first 
time No. 3 Company of the 
Cafrican Rifles has gone to 
bush at short notice. Dunn 
passes along the ranks with a 
lamp, giving a final look round. 
The light flashes on shining 
filed teeth, faces covered with 
tribal marks, and on tall jean 
men with frizzy hair. 

Although they may not be 
in the front rank of the world’s 
fighters, they are born looters, 
despising nothing from a cowrie 
to a casava root; and Heaven 
help the enemy when they do 
meet, as every man in the ranks 
has learnt the great lesson— 
the quicker the victory the 
sooner will he be able to slip 
off unnoticed amongst the huts 
and do a little quiet looting. 

“ All ready, Quinlay ?” 

“Yes.” 

“All ready, 
geant?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Come along then and we'll 
make a move. Put Corporal 
Ijadola point with Momadu 
Kano, Alaoo Ibadan, and Sal- 
ami Ijesha. What's the road 
like, Quinlay ?” 

“Pretty damnable; worse 
luck, I’ve been driving a road 
in that direction and it isn’t 
stumped yet.” 

“Colour-sergeant, remem- 
ber no talking, and warn 
every one to keep closed up.” 

The column moved out of 
the clearing in single file, and 
for the next couple of hours 
wound its way in and out 
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Colour - ser- 
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amongst the tree-stumps, bark- 
ing its shins and tearing its 
clothes with the numerous 
thorny creepers and bushes 
which spring up at once wher- 
ever man has laid his hand on 
the mighty bush and allowed 
sunlight to penetrate. Just 
before dawn the rain cleared 
and a brief halt was made, 
whilst the Europeans drank 
boiling cocoa from a Thermos 
and the men ate their roast 
yam. Dawn had just broken 
when the column was about a 
couple of miles from Igboru, so 
the pace was increased. About 
a mile farther on, Omyun’s son 
was seen approaching on his 
way to another town. This 
was a stroke of luck for 
Quinlay. The son gave the 
native salutation and _ told 
where he was going, and was 
allowed to pass the “point,” 
but when he had passed 
Quinlay and Dunn, the latter 
gave a signal with his hand, 
and before the heir-apparent 
knew what was happening he 
was on the ground underneath 
a couple of men, whilst others 
quickly and neatly trussed him 
up with “‘tie-tie,” and the 
column moved on hardly de- 
layed by the affair. On reach- 
ing a bend in the bush path 
which hid the town from view, 
the party halted, and Dunn 
proceeded to marshal his men 
for the next act. To his dis- 
may he found the Colour- 
sergeant and twenty odd men 
were missing, a gap having 
occurred in the line through 
some delay, and the laggards 
were not in sight. However, 
there was no time to waste, 
G 
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every second was precious, 
otherwise the alarm would be 
given and the journey made in 
vain. Breaking into the double 
the small force ran down the 
track into the market-place, 
extending as they reached the 
open und. Dunn made 
straight for the mud council 
house in the middle and sig- 
nalled the halt. The machine- 
gun carriers raced up from the 
rear of the column, the gunners 
snatched it from their heads, 
and in under thirty seconds 
the gun was assembled and the 
N.C.O. sitting behind ready 
with the sights aligned on the 
chief’s quarter about 300 yards 
away down a broad avenue. 
Not a sound had been made, 
and all anxiously looked round 
for sighs of life. Nobody ap- 
peared, and Quinlay said— 
“We've got ’em, they’re all in 
the compound, see the smoke.” 
Omyun’s quarter consisted 
of a few huts surrounded by 
a high mud wall with one 
narrow doorway. Leaving six 
of the most powerful men with 
Quinlay, Dunn extended the 
remainder in a complete circle 
round the quarter. Directly 
they were in position the two 
white men, followed by their 
bodyguard, went up to the 
door, and were just going to 
break it in when the door 
opened and out walked Omyun, 
a short, thick-set, bullet-headed 
man, very powerfully built. 
Directly he set eyes on Quin- 
lay and the soldiers whom he 
thought were miles away, his 
face turned a mouldy grey 
colour and he stopped short 
in the doorway. When he 
saw how small the party was 
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he made as if to go back into 
his house, but at that moment 
the Colour-sergeant and the 
missing twenty men were seen 
doubling down the avenue as 
fast as they could. Omyun 
recognised the game was up, 
and that he had been eaught 
napping in his own stronghold, 
and allowed himself to be hand- 
cuffed and led away. A search 
was madeamong the neighbour- 
ing huts, with the result that 
Quinlay added another fifteen 
to the bag. By this time the 
town was wide awake, and 
very frightened to find the 
white man’s soldiers in posses- 
sion and most of their leading 
spirits in handcuffs. They 
could be seen gathering in 
groups down the _ various 
avenues which led to the 
different quarters of the town, 
but being leaderless were un- 
certain how to act. 

Quinlay promptly freed two 
or three of his captives who 
were not very important, and 
sent them into the town to tell 
the people that unless they all 
assembled in the market-place 
with hoes and machets by noon 
trouble would descend on them, 
as the white man’s king was 
very angry with the Rators 
for daring to sacrifice human 
beings against his wishes. As 
Quinlay said— 

“They are all rattled now 
and don’t quite know what 
has happened. If we leave 
them alone they will think 
we are frightened to do more, 
and then some young blood 
will loose off his Dane gun and 


then there’ll be trouble. We'll 


get them all in here and give 
We'll 


them something to do. 
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divide them into three parties, 
and each of us will take one 
and set them to work clearing 
the bush round the market- 
place, When they’ve done 
that for a bit and are getting 
tired, will you, Dunn, sketch 
the tracks to the different 
quarters and we'll put them 
all on to driving forty-foot 
drives straight to the huts.” 

By midday some sixteen 
hundred men were chopping 
down trees and clearing the 
undergrowth, working for their 
lives, the sweat glistening in 
the sunlight on their naked 
black backs. When the news 
spread that Omyun was 4 
prisoner, more and more men 
appeared to make their peace 
and were set to work under 
the soldiers. 
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Meanwhile Quinlay’s police 
were hunting for the remainder 
of the ringleaders, and by the 
next morning his list was com- 
plete, except for two of Omyun’s 
most trusted lieutenants who 
had managed to hide them- 
selves in the bush. A few 
days later their bodies were 
found hanging from trees. 
They had committed suicide. 

The juju grove was searched, 
and damning evidence was 
found in the shape of what 
had been human beings, chiefly 
women, Omyun and his as- 
sociates received the just re- 
ward of their deeds, being 
hanged some months after, 
having been the unconscious 
means of introducing the Pax 
BRITANNICA to the Rators. 

MIADEUKO. 
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THE doctor's house was pretation of fraternity carried 





exceedingly comfortable. We 
had just finished an excellent 
dinner, and were seated in the 
smoking -room watching the 
June sun sink to rest amid 
clouds of glory. The trim 
well-ordered English landscape 
seamed to belong to another 
world very different from the 
bare stony hills of the Afghan 
border where I had spent the 
best part of the last ten years. 
Deep down in the heart of 
most Englishmen, especially 
those who live much abroad, 
lurks the conviction, seldom 
voiced and perhaps but half 
acknowledged, that their coun- 
try is especially favoured of 
Providence, and that nothing 


ever goes seriously amiss with 


it. The belief, as I have said, 
does not often find utterance; 
for it is too crudely puerile to 
bear scrutiny in the cold light 
of reason. But an old friend- 
ship—and it is near twenty 
years ago since I began to 
learn the art of oarsmanship 
under the doctor’s tuition—an 
old friendship opens many 
doors of speech that are ordin- 
arily kept shut, and I spoke 
of the thought that was in 
me. 

Even in undergraduate days 
the doctor had been dis- 
tinguished for opinions of 
the most advanced liberalism. 
These he had somehow con- 
trived to combine with a quiet 
strength ef method which en- 
gendered the belief that what- 
ever might be his views about 
liberty and equality, his inter- 


with it an assumption of the 
position of eldest brother for 
himself. In after years he 
seemed to have advanced both 
in theory and in practice. His 
political creed was now in 
many respects frankly social- 
istic, and his methods had 
developed into a suave auto- 
cracy which cured his patients 
in their own despite. Natur- 
ally, therefore, now he took 
the contrary part to me, 
England, it seemed, had never 
been in a worse way: not 
something, but wellnigh every- 
thing in her was rotten, and 
the most sweeping reforms 
were necessary. The doctor 
waxed eloquent in the exposi- 
tion of his theme, whilst I 
listened. But he had done 
little more than touch upon 
the fringe of his subject when 
a call came for him, and his 
presence was urgently required 
elsewhere. Before starting he 
went to his bookshelf, and 
taking out a small volume 
handed it to me. “There,” 
he said, “you will find it all 
there. That is the book. It 
is the socialist’s bible.” I 
glanced at the title and saw 
it was ‘Progress and Poverty,’ 
by Henry George. 

Well, it so happened that 
for some time afterwards either 
leisure or inclination failed me 
for the task to which the 
doctor had incited me, But 
the omission has now been 
repaired. It is possible that 
some even among the readers 
of ‘Maga’ may still be in the 
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unenlightened state in which 
the doctor found me. In that 
case I may be able to save them 
a certain amount of trouble. 
The book is an old one. But 
it is still worth reading, For 
to the ideas contained in it a 
certain amount of recent legis- 
lation is undoubtedly to be 
attributed, and from it a good 
deal of current political opin- 
ion traces its inspiration. Mr 
Henry George, and no one else, 
is the real author of the Land 
Campaign, and accountable for 
the prevalent belief that land- 
lords are amongst the most 
noxious of British vermin. 
‘Progress and Poverty’ is 
certainly a very remarkable 
book. Whether it should be 


called a work of genius or not 
depends, naturally enough, on 
your definition of genius. If 
you assent that a possible defi- 


nition is the faculty of attract- 
ing and keeping attention, you 
will find it hard to deny Mr 
Henry George’s claims. For 
the strange prediction made in 
the closing pages of the book 
has had an equally strange 
fulfilment. “The truth I have 
tried to make clear will not 
find easy acceptance,” wrote 
Mr George. “But it will find 
friends—those who will toil for 
it, suffer for it ; if need be, die 
for it. This is the power of 
the truth.” This, by the way, 
is a fair specimen of Mr George's 
logic. For, I suppose, if there 
is one point on which all in- 
terpreters of all history are 
agreed, it is that men have 
often given their lives for the 
sake of false beliefs which they 
have erroneously accepted. In- 
deed, since errors are many, 
and Truth, at most, but one, 
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the false must, in the nature of 
things, be able to count many 
more martyrs than the true. 

Perfect consistency can be 
claimed for no book that ever 
was written, unless the large 
and growing class which are 
consistently dull from cover to 
cover can be regarded as an 
exception. Mr George’s book 
is very far from being dull. 
The author’s literary power, 
the wide range of his reading, 
the ingenuity of his arguments, 
his fertility and the vigour of 
his style—marred only by an 
incurably split infinitive— to 
say nothing of the agility with 
which he swings himself and 
the astonished reader from pre- 
mise to conclusion, compel un- 
feigned admiration. But if he 
has avoided dulness, Mr George 
has given consistency an even 
wider berth. 

It is perhaps characteristic 
of the book that an account of 
its genesis and of the reasons 
for which it was written is to 
be found in the conclusion and 
not in the preface. Mr George 
was an American, a citizen of 
the State of California, and a 
witness of the early stages of 
its progress. He was appalled 
and tormented by the squalid 
misery that he saw in the great 
cities of his country, and the 
first signs of their advent which 
he perceived appearing in the 
new capital of San Francisco. 
He was unable to reconcile what 
he saw with the idea of a bene- 
ficent Creator, and his religious 
faith perished. Mr George 
somewhere speaks of John 
Stuart Mill as a man of “warm 
heart and noble mind.” The 
language applies to himself, 
and “with no theory to sup- 
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port, no conclusions to prove,” 


he set out “to solve the great 
problem by the methods of 
political economy.” The great 
problem was “the association 
of poverty with progress,” “the 
tendency of what we call ma- 
terial progress in no wise to 
improve, (but rather) to still 
further depress the condition 
of the lowest class in the essen- 
tials of healthy, happy, human 
life.” “The new forces,” he 
says—and by this he means 
the new forces of production 
which our age has seen 80 
wonderfully developed —“ ele- 
vating in their nature though 
they be, do not act upon the 
social fabric from underneath, 
as was for a long time hoped 
and believed, but strike it at a 
point midway between top and 
bottom. It is as though an 
immense wedge were being 
forced, not underneath society, 
but through society. Those 
who are above the point of 
separation are elevated, but 
those who are below are crushed 
down.” 

Having thus stated his prob- 
lem in the plainest terms, Mr 
George appears to have had 
misgivings lest unsympathetic 
critics might solve it by simply 
denying that the facts were as 
represented by him. These 
qualms, however, he relegates 
to the decent obscurity of a 
footnote, in which he says that 
the fact “that the poorest may 
now in certain ways enjoy 
what the richest a century 
ago could not have commanded, 
does not show improvement of 
condition se long as the ability 
to obtain the necessaries of 
life is not increased.” We have 
already applied to Mr George 





the encomium which he was 
good enough to bestow upon 
John Stuart Mill. Perhaps 
we cannot do better than 
extend to this footnote the 
criticism passed by Mr George 
on @ passage in Mill’s writings, 
in which he says confusion is 
exemplified “in a more strik- 
ing manner than I would like 
to characterise.” In fact, all 
through his book Mr George 
displays something very like 
contempt for the great names 
of political economy. He 
admits that amongst those 
whose attention was engrossed 
by the subject “were some of 
the most subtle and powerful 
intellects.” But their theories 
are “spurned by the statesman, 
scouted by the masses, and re- 
legated in the opinion of many 
educated and thinking men to 
the rank of a pseudo-science in 
which nothing is fixed or can 
be fixed.” This melancholy 
result he attributes “not to 
any disability of the science 
when properly pursued, but to 
some false step in its premises, 
or overlooked factor in its 
estimates.” In other words, 
it can only be due to the dis- 
ability of those great intellects 
—and with their conclusions 
therefore, while doing _lip- 
service to their names, Mr 
George feels himself entitled 
to quarrel. 

Consistency is not Mr. 
George’s strong point; but we 
must allow that, when at the 
opening of his inquiry he re- 
states his problem “in its most 
compact form,” he means the 
words in the same sense as he 
did in the passage which we 
have quoted from the intro- 
duction. “Why,” he asks, “in 
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spite of the increase in pro- 
ductive power, do wages tend 
to a minimum which will give 
but a bare living wage?” The 
term “minimum” he explains 
to mean “the lowest amount 
on which laborers will consent 
to live and reproduce.” There 
can be no doubt about it. The 
expression is quantitive, and 
means the least on which 
human life can be sustained. 

Without troubling further 
about the truth of the implied 
assertion, or reflecting on the 
extraordinary degree of elas- 
ticity which the development 
of improvements in successive 
ages has given to the phrase 
“a bare living,” Mr George 
assumes that “the current 
political economy” not only 
admits the reality of his diffi- 
culty, but attempts to solve it. 
Its answer is, according to Mr 
George, first, that the rate of 
wages is determined by the 
ratio between the number of 
labourers aud the amount of 
capital devoted to their em- 
ployment; and second, that 
the number of human beings 
tends constantly to inorease 
faster than the means of human 
subsistence, But these theories 
Mr George then proceeds to 
attack with his customary 
vigour. The wages-fund theory 
indeed was already dead before 
he fell to mauling it, but few, I 
think, will be found to accept 
the doctrine which he proposes 
in its place, 

The whole argument is really 
something of a digression, but 
it illustrates Mr George’s 
method so well, and Mr George 
is so very much at his best in 
it, that it will perhaps be worth 
our while to follow it pretty 
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closely. The labourer, says Mr 
George, first does his work, and 
it is not until he has done it 
that he gets payment for doing 
it. Consequently it is he, not 
the employer, who gives in ad- 
vance. Meanwhile, if he has 
been productively employed, 
the value of the work done by 
him at least equals and prob- 
ably exceeds the amount which 
he receives. The work, especi- 
ally in these modern days 
of capitalistic enterprise, or 
“roundabout production” as 
it has been called, may not 
have an immediate exchange 
value. But the value is none 
the less there, created by the 
work expended; and it is 
directly from the product of 
labour, not from previously 
accumulated capital, that the 
reward of the labourer is de- 
rived. It should perhaps have 
been stated that in this part of 
his book Mr George devotes a 
chapter to the meaning of the 
terms employed. In the course 
of this, after picking holes in 
all the definitions of his prede- 
cessors, he makes his own con- 
tributions to the literature on 
the subject. Capital he defines 
as “wealth in course of ex- 
change,” and extends this to in- 
clude wealth devoted to the pro- 
duction of objects intended for 
exchange or by which exchange 
is facilitated. This definition, 
it may be remarked, amongst 
other possible objections, is 
open to the very same charge 
which Mr George has brought 
against the definitions of Mill 
and others. It includes or 
excludes the same things at 
different times. For example, 
it includes the boat, nets, and 
other gear of a fisherman when 
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he is catching fish for market ; 
and it excludes the same things 
when he is catching fish for 
himself and his family to eat. 
But this is by the way. To 
revert, wages, the reward of 
the labourer, are not paid, nor 
even advanced, according to Mr 
George’s view, from capital, but 
directly from the product of 
the labour itself. He does 
not shrink from making this 
assertion of cases which, one 
would think, only need to be 
considered to prove its falsity. 
“When a Sutro or St Gothard 
tunnel or a Suez canal is cut, 
there is no advance of capital. 
The tunnel or canal, as it is 
cut, becomes capital as much 
as the money spent in cutting 
‘it—as is shown by the fact 
that the value of the capital 
stock of the company is not 
lessened, as capital in this form 
is gradually changed into cap- 
ital in the form of tunnel or 
canal.—‘ Yet,’ it may be said, 
‘in such cases as we have been 


considering capital is required.’ 
Certainly ; I do not doubt that. 
But it is not required in order 


to make advances to labor. It 
is required for quite another 
purpose.—If the workmen were 
paid in tunnel (which, if con- 
venient, might easily be done 
by paying them in stock of the 
company), no capital would be 
required. It is only when the 
undertakers wish to accumu- 
late capital in the shape of a 
tunnel that they will need 
capital—It is never as an 
employer of labor that any 
producer needs-capital; when 
he does need capital, it is be- 
cause he is not only an em- 
ployer of labor, but a merchant 
and a speculator in, or an 
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accumulator of, the products of 
labor.” When he says that 
wages are not even advanced 
out of capital, Mr George is 
of course denying by implica- 
tion that the maintenance of 
labourers is drawn from capital, 
But he is not content to slur 
over the question whence their 
maintenance is drawn when 
they are engaged upon work 
of which the products cannot 
be immediately brought to ex- 
change. He devotes a whole 
chapter to this subject, and 
satisfies himself that “It is 
not necessary to the production 
of things that cannot be im- 
mediately utilised, that there 
should have been a previous 
production of the wealth re- 
quired for the maintenance of 
the laborers while the pro- 
duction is going on. It is only 
necessary that there should be 
somewhere within the circle of 
exchange a contemporaneous 
produetion of sufficient sub- 
sistence for the laborers, and 
a willingness to exchange this 
subsistence for the thing on 
which the labor is being 
bestowed.” 

But this is only to pass on 
the difficulty. How is that 
contemporaneous production 
supported? If Mr George’s 
view be right, one can only 
wonder to what strange coinci- 
dence it is due that far-reach- 
ing schemes, such as tunnels 
and canals, have only been 
attempted when capital is 
forthcoming, and that joint- 
stock companies, before setting 
about the business for which 
they are promoted, care to 
cumber themselves with capital 
and pay for so useless a pro- 
vision. Of course it is obvious 
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that unless there be a super- 
fluity somewhere, which can 
only come from _ previous 
accumulation, and a willing- 
ness to exchange, all efforts 
must be devoted to the satis- 
faction: of immediate wants, 
and “roundabout production ” 
is impossible. 

The fallacy lies in a con- 
fusion between employed and 
existent capital. It is true, 
within certain limits, of which 
we shall speak presently, that 
a@ labourer productively em- 
ployed adds to the sum total 
of wealth more than he con- 
sumes in the process, and that 
no definite proportion of exist- 
ing capital can thus be ear- 
marked as a wage fund, on the 
ratio between the amount of 
which and the number of 
labourers wages depend. It 
is not true that labour is 
always paid directly from its 
own products, and therefore as 
independent of capital as Mr 
George would have us believe. 
For one thing, wages are in 
part determined by the pro- 
ductiveness of labour, and with- 
out capital labour cannot be 
employed in the most pro- 
ductive manner. For another, 
wages are advanced from cap- 
ital, and there must therefore 
be a relation between the 
amount of capital so employed 
and the number of labourers to 
be maintained from it, though 
this is not the only factor in 
the equation. 

Mr George then marshals 
his attack on the Malthusian 
theory that population tends 
to outrun subsistence. Here 
again there is something in 
what he says, but he pushes 
his case to the most ridiculous 
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extremes. He begins by ques- 
tioning whether as a matter 
of fact the present population 
of the globe is considerably 
greater than it was in former 
times. Later on in the book 
he forgets this, and accepts 
without demur the ordinary 
belief that the world is more 
densely populated to-day than 
it ever was before. But that 
does not affect his present 
argument. He is on firmer 
ground when he points out 
that the natural tendency of 
the human race to increase 
was greatly exaggerated by 
Malthus and some of his fol- 
lowers. “The web of genera- 
tions,” he says, “is like lattice- 
work or the diagonal threads 
in cloth. Commencing at any 
point at the top, the eye fol- 
lows lines which at the bottom 
widely diverge; but beginning 
at any point at the bottom, 
the lines diverge in the same 
way to the top. How many 
children a man may have is 
problematical. But that he 
had two parents is certain, 
and that these again had two 
parents each is also certain. 
Follow this geometrical pro- 
gression through a few genera- 
tions, and see if it does not 
lead to quite as ‘striking con- 
sequences’ as Mr Malthus’ 
peopling of the solar system.” 

Mr George may possibly be 
in the right when he says 
that “the globe may be sur- 
veyed and history may be 
reviewed in vain for any in- 
stance of a considerable coun- 
try in which poverty and want 
can be fairly attributed to the 
pressure of an _ increasing 
population.” At any rate he 
shows that other causes were 
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at work in Ireland, India, and 
China, the three stock instances 
advanced by those who hold 
that population has sometimes 
outrun subsistence. But his 
ideas about India at least are 
extremely distorted. He seems 
to imagine that famines were 
unknown in that country be- 
fore the advent of the British, 
to whose rapacity he attri- 
butes them. He has a burn- 
ing sympathy for the woes 
of “the poor Indian,” and he 
depends for his facts upon 
Florence Nightingale and Mr 
H. M. Hyndman ! 

But to prove that it is 
doubtful whether a thing has 
ever happened is not the same 
as proving that it never can 
happen. When he attempts 
this, Mr George becomes wildly 
fantastic. He admits that as 
population increases some 
people will be driven to get 
their living from the less pro- 
ductive lands. But he denies 
that the aggregate production 
will diminish in proportion to 
the aggregate labour. This, 
he thinks, will be prevented, 
first by improvements in the 
arts, and second, even with- 
out any such improvements, 
by the advantages arising 
from division of labour. In 
a footnote, indeed, Mr George 
admits that this may not be 
true of small islands, “such 
as Pitcairn’s Island,” an ad- 
mission which in effect gives 
away his whole case. Mr 
George is not happy in his 
footnotes. One cannot help 
thinking that he would have 
been better advised either to 
publish the book without the 
notes or the notes without 


the book. 
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Mr George’s contention as 
to the unlimited advantages 
to be expected from the 
division of labour is a denial 
of “the law of diminishing 
returns.” Yet on the validity 
of that law the whole of his 
later argument depends. Here 
it suits him to deny it, because 
it is incompatible with the 
proposition which he is en- 
deavouring to establish. But 
of course he cannot admit 
this. To do him justice, I 
doubt whether he even per- 
ceived it. The reasons which 
he assigns are quite different, 
and find expression in some 
very oracular language. “ Pro- 
duction,” says Mr George, 
“and consumption are only 
relative terms. Speaking ab- 
solutely, man neither produces 
nor consumes. The whole 
human race, were they to 
labor to infinity, could not 
make this rolling sphere one 
atom heavier or one atom 
lighter, could not add to or 
diminish by one iota the sum 
of the forces whose everlast- 
ing circling produces all motion 
and sustains all life. As the 
water that we take from the 
ocean must again return to 
the ocean, so the food we take 
from the reservoirs of nature 
is, from the moment we take 
it, on its way back to those 
reservoirs. — That the earth 
could maintain a thousand 
billions of people as easily as 
a thousand millions is a neces- 
sary deduction from the mani- 
fest truths that, at least so far 
as our agency is concerned, 
matter is eternal, and force 
must for ever continue to act. 
Life does not use up the forces 
that maintain life. We come 
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into the material universe 
bringing nothing; we take 
nothing away when we de- 
part. Nothing is lessened, 
nothing is weakened. And 
from this it follows that the 
limit to the population of the 
globe can only be the limit 
of space,” 

Fine rhetoric, no doubt, but 
windy stuff, and by no means 
so sustaining to a hungry man 
as @ common loaf of wheaten 
bread. The question, as Pro- 
fessor Rae has pointed out, is 
not one of the durability of the 
productive powers of the earth, 
but of their limited or unlimited 
productive capacity. Up to a 
certain point they may yield 
the same return at the same 
cost year after year in swecula 
seculorum, but will they yield 
more? Obviously not. There 
must come a time when “the 
new mouths will require as 
much food as the old ones, and 
the new hands will not produce 
as much.” The progress of 
invention, the opening up of 
new countries across the sea, 
the steamship and the railway, 
may have made this limit very 
remote for us. But none the 
less it is there, conditioned by 
“the niggardliness of nature,” 
when pushed too far, not by the 
rapacity of man. It is not 
difficult to see why the ardent 
mind of. Mr George recoiled 
from this limitation, and, sooner 
than face an unpleasant fact, 
chose to enmesh itself in a web 
of fantastic theory, He dreaded 
the very word evolution, and, 
on moral grounds, abhorred the 
idea of Nature “careless of the 
single life.” He was no more 
ready than the rest of us to 
regard himself as an unim- 
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portant unit in a chaos of 
apparently blind forces, and 
welcomed any ladder of escape 
that he could find. 

So much for Mr George’s 
theory of production; his 
theory of distribution is re- 
freshingly simple. Subject to 
what we have already seen of 
his views as to the comparative 
unimportance of capital, Mr 
George accepts the customary 
classification of the three fact- 
ors in production—land, labour, 
and capital. He examines the 
share assigned to each in the 
product, and in so doing falls 
foul of all earlier writers for 
creating confusion by describ- 
ing the reward of capital as 
“profits ” and not as “ interest,” 
which confusion he then pro- 
ceeds to rectify. Profits, he 
says, consist of three items— 
namely, interest, or the true 
return to capital, compensa- 
tion for risk, and wages for 
superintendence. Wages he 
had already defined as the 
reward of exertion, and, super- 
intendence being an exertion, 
he is only logical in class- 
ing this item as a kind of 
wages. The question is not a 
barren matter of terminology, 
as we shall shortly see. Com- 
pensation for risk he eliminates 
altogether, ‘“‘as it has no place, 
when all the transactions of a 
community are taken together.” 
Interest, then, is the share of 
capital; wages the return to 
labour of all kinds, and rent 
the return to land. With his 
theory of interest we need not 
concern ourselves, though it 
has a very Arcadian beauty, 
and is, I believe, quite original. 
Capital is altogether of minor 
importance. The two main 
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faetors are labour and land. 
Labour receives wages as its 
reward, and wages “tend al- 
ways to a minimum which will 
give but a bare living,” because 
“rent swallows up the whole 
gain, and pauperism accom- 
panies progress.” 

Here comes in the question of 
classification above noted. Ac- 
cording to Mr George’s view, 
the bulk of the earnings of suc- 
cessful business men, bankers, 
cotton -spinners, shipbuilders, 
and the like, falls under the 
head of wages, and is subject, 
therefore, to the unhappy tend- 
ency above mentioned. Sucha 
conclusion in the age of the 
commercial Croesus and the 
industrial millionaire might 
seem calculated to make even 
Mr George stagger. But the 
only sign of disquiet which he 
shows is to remind his reader of 
something that he never said. 
“Perhaps it may be well to 
remind the reader,” he says, 
“that when I say that wages 
fall as rent rises, I do not 
mean that the quantity of 
wealth obtained by laborers as 
wages is necessarily less. The 
proportion may diminish while 
the quantity remains the same 
or even increases.” So then 
the problem that kept Mr 
George awake at night turns 
out, on closer acquaintance, 
to be simply this — not 
that labourers are really 
growing poorer, but that 
they are not growing rich 
so fast as some other people. 
And even this is not wholly 
true. For labourers, by Mr 
George’s definition, include all 
those classes who have amassed 
the most enormous fortunes in 
the shortest space of time. 
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Having thus reduced his 
spectre to the dimensions of 
such a very ineffective bogey, 
one might have expected Mr 
George to consider it as laid, 
and leave the remedy for others 
to seek, if they thought neces- 
sary to do so. 

The road which leads to this 
strange conclusion is no less 
bizarre than its goal. In his 
speculations on the theory of 
production we have seen Mr 
George denying the law of 
diminishing returns in agri- 
culture. This law he now 
accepts as unquestioned, and 
upon it he bases much of his 
subsequent argument. Let us 
endeavour to explain. The 
application of a certain amount 
of capital and labour to a 
given piece of land will pro- 
duce a certain result. It is 
possible that a second equal 
application to the same land 
will double its produce. But 
it is extremely unlikely that a 
third application will have a 
proportionate effect, and it is 
obvious that a point will sooner 
or later be reached when 
further applications will not 
yield a profitable return, or 
indeed any return at all. I 
say this is obvious, because if 
the theory of diminishing re- 
turns were not true, none but 
the very best land would be 
cultivated, and that which was 
in use would be cultivated with 
a degree of intensiveness such 
as has never yet been realised. 
But as a matter of fact we 
know that inferior lands are 
cultivated, and, despite the 
advantages of division of 
labour, that they do return a 
less yield than more favoured 
lands. Hence emerges the 
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law of rent, as formulated by 
Ricardo and accepted by Mr 
George. ‘The rent of land is 
determined by the excess of its 
produce over that which the 
same application can secure 
from the least productive land 
in use.” According to Ricardo 
the least productive land in 
use will be that whose cultiva- 
tion suffices to give the labourer 
the current rate of wages and 
the farmer the current rate 
of profits. How those current 
rates are fixed is a separate 
question, but clearly it cannot 
anyhow be by rent, which is 
itself a surplus, and does not 
appear until the other demands 
have been satisfied. Mr George 
in this connection indulges in 
his usual tirade against all 
earlier writers who, he says, 
either through stupidity or a 
dishonest fear of the conse- 
quences of clear thinking, have 
wrapped the subject in obscur- 
ity, and failed to apprehend 
what he calls the corollaries 
of the law just stated. These 
corollaries really amount to no 
more than that if you know 
what share rent takes out of 
the total produce, you will also 
know how much is left for the 
other factors. It is possible 
‘that the earlier economists 
failed to state these corollaries, 
because they were of opinion 
that rent being a surplus you 
could not know what share 
it took until you knew the 
share of the other factors. 
They were aware that it is 
possible to dip a eup into a 
quart measure and fill it there- 
from, but not having the same 
regard for ‘the everlasting 
circling” which Mr George 
invokes in his theory of pro- 
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duction, they were naturally 
loth to say that the amount 
of the residue determines the 
size of the cup! 

Here again it is not difficult 
to see how Mr George’s ideas 
came to be distorted. Urban 
development, with the growth 
of rents and the rise in land 
values which accompany it, 
was a prominent feature of 
economic life in the United 
States during his lifetime. 
Speculation in land was ram- 
pant. The evils thence re- 
sulting were undeniable, As 
Mr George says—with perfect 
truth—“To see human beings 
in the most abject, the most 
helpless, hopeless condition, you 
must go, not to the unfenced 
prairies and the log-cabins of 
new clearings in the back- 
woods, where man _ single- 
handed is commencing the 
struggle with nature, and land 
is yet worth nothing, but to 
the great cities, where the 
ownership of a little patch of 
ground is a fortune.” It was 
perhaps natural for him in 
these circumstances to see in 
the institution of private pro- 
perty in land the source of all 
our woe. If economic theory 
did not countenance this view, 
economic theory must be altered 
until it did, 

Private property in land 
being the root of all evil, the 
logical course would seem to 


be its abolition, root and 
branch. But from _ overt 
nationalisation Mr George 


seems to turn regretfully away. 
It is not indeed that he has 
any scruples about it. On the 
contrary, he goes so far as to 
declare that if immediate dis- 
possession of all existing owners 
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without compensation be not 
just, he is content to surrender 
his whole case. That such a 
course is just he endeavours to 
establish by several trains of 
reasoning, all remarkable. The 
argument falls into two stages : 
first, that private property in 
land is unjust; second, that 
this injustice can be ended at 
once without further injustice. 
Private property in land is 
unjust, because the only valid 
title to anything is that of the 
maker, and no one can be said 
to have made land. Mr George 
seems to forget his own eloquent 
outburst about the real mean- 
ing of production and consump- 
tion and the limitations of 
human powers. Strictly speak- 
ing, as Mr George pointed out, 
nobody can be said to make 
anything. All that can be 
done by human effort is to 
adapt existing material to 
human needs, and this can be 
done to land as well as to 
anything else. In point of faet 
it has been done to all cultur- 
able land, at a very great cost 
of money and labour, and 
the title therefrom derived is 
as valid in the case of land as 
in the case of any other com- 
modity. Land of course does 
differ from other commodities 
in important ways; and it is 
possible that some restriction 
of the rights of private owner- 
ship in land may hereafter 
come to be both necessary and 
justifiable. But the right way 
to begin is certainly not that 
advocated by Mr George. 

For the second stage of the 
argument in favour of .im- 
mediate dispossession without 
compensation is even weaker 
than the first. Even Mr 
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George can only support it 
by an analogy. He does so 
by showing that the law gives 
no protection to the innocent 
purchaser of land under a 
faulty title. If this is law, 
he says, it must also be 
justice. If it be just in the 
case of the individual, it must 
be just on a larger appli- 
oation. 

But to this length, as was 
said above, Mr George is not 
disposed to go. The real reason 
which makes him shrink is 
that, unlike Mr A. R. Wallace 
and his followers, he sees 
national ownership to be im- 
possible without State man- 
agement, and of this he has a 
wholesome dread. The course 
which he recommends, there- 
fore, is that the State should 
step in and confiseate to itself 
all rent—including the return 
to improvements after they 
have been in existence long 
enough for the title to the 
improvement to “blend with 
the title to the land.” But 
the treatment of improvements 
presents no difficulty. ‘For, 
as a matter of fact, the value 
of land can always be readily 
distinguished from the value 
of improvements.—No diffi- 
culty whatever can attend the 
separation.” As a matter of 
policy it may be advantageous 
not to confiscate rent in full, 
but to leave just enough to 
the landlord to induce him to 
But 
whether this be done or not, 
is of small consequence. In 
either case, Mr George thinks 
sufficient revenue would be 
forthcoming from this source 
to make possible or rather 
necessary the abolition of all 
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other taxes. This is the famous 
single tax, of which we hear so 
much. I remember that my 
friend the doctor was very 
strong on this part of the 
scheme. But some degree of 
scepticism is perhaps pardon- 
able. It is doubtful whether 
as a matter of fact the 
revenue from this source, 
even if it could be realised, 
would suffice to meet all de- 
mands upon the national ex- 
chequer. Further, the plan is 
by no means new. In India 
the Government—at any rate 
so far as agricultural land is 
concerned — is the sole and 
universal landlord, and takes 
something approaching 50 per 
cent of the rent of all agri- 
cultural lands. But I do not 
know that the most ardent 
supporter of the Indian land 
revenue system—even though 
in India it has the advantage 
of immemorial custom—would 
claim that it has tended ap- 
preciably to hasten the coming 
of the millennium. 

And it is the millennium and 
nothing else that Mr George 
promises us if we will but 
follow his advice. ‘The simple 
yet sovereign remedy which I 
propose,” says Mr George, 
“will raise wages, increase the 
earnings of capital, extirpate 
pauperism, abolish poverty, 
give remunerative employment 
to whoever wishes it, afford 
free scope to human powers, 
lessen crime, elevate morals,” 
and, in short, bring down “the 
city of God on earth, with its 
walls of jasper and its gates of 
pearl,” 

What cause, then, are we to 
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assign for the influence which 
Mr George’s book has exerted 
and still continues to exert ? 
A full answer to this question 
would be extremely long. We 
can but name a few of the 
more obvious reasons. There 
is the power of the book, the 
vigour of its style, and the 
unquestionable sincerity of the 
writer. The progress of demo- 
cratic ideas and the extension 
of State activities have also 


_contributed. More important 


is the diffusion of a pessimistic 
spirit, a feeling that all is not 
well with our civilisation. Men 
recall the words of John 
Stuart Mill: “It is question- 
able whether all the mechan- 
ical inventions yet made have 
lightened the day’s toil of any 
human being.” And they for- 
get the message of hope which 
concludes that passage. Some- 
thing is also due to the 
“natural man’s” instinctive 
dislike of such hard doctrines 
as evolution, as applied to the 
human race, and the Mal- 
thusian theory. Above all is 
the amazing confidence with 
which the book is filled. It 
is the old story. Proclaim 
your faith, ory up your 
nostrum; and if you only do 
so with sufficient noise and 
resolution, you shall not lack 
for those who will swallow the 
one or the other with equal 
enthusiasm, and you shall 
prove yet once again how 
for certain purposes—though 
perhaps not the highest— 


“sounding brass or a tinkling 

cymbal” is worth all the 

charity in the world. 
EvEtyn Howes Lt, I.C.8. 











THE BRONCO. 


IT is said “ Everybody is as 
lazy as he dares to be.” The 
herseman of the plains is 
credited with being lazy 
enough to walk a mile to 
catch a horse to ride a quarter. 
Yet when you live in a frontier 
land of generous mileage, where 
“half the ‘convex world in- 
trudes between” you and your 
nearest neighbour, or where 
you have “the world for your 
pillow,” and don’t indulge in 
the luxury of neighbours at all, 
it becomes second nature with 
you to rely on the more active 
and numerous legs of the lower 
animal for all your locomotion, 
so perhaps the unrational 
horse-hunting act aforesaid is 
pardonable. And being thus 
thrown in the constant society 
of the native saddler, one gets 
to know him thoroughly. And 
to know him is to esteem him. 
I would fain have said that to 
know him is to love him, but J 
cannot say conscientiously that 
it is. In my callow years I 
loved the horse elsewhere—in 
the abstract and in the indi- 
vidual. In those days it was 
my wont to lump-sugar him, 
fond-language him, caress him. 
In some instances he appeared 
to yield to my lavished affection 
and to respond te it by coming 
at my call and manifesting 
signs of interest in me; but 
gradually it was borne in on 
my comprehension that this 
interest waned with the expiry 
of the saccharine matter. And 
as I sought to rest my affec- 
tions on one after another of 


his species, only to find the 
same sordidness of motive some- 
where underlying the manifes- 
tations of all, my equine-love 
air castle crumbled away tier 
by tier for want of the mortar 
of reciprocation, and I found 
myself left on the ground-level 
basis of friendly business re- 
lationship. And in my deal- 
ings with him I have found 
that that answers very nicely. 

Geo back into the dim past 
and look up the history of the 
horse, and you will find that 
he was not noted for docility. 
Neither the old Assyrian nor 
the Egyptian made use of him 
for treading out their corn or 
pulling their ploughs or wag- 
gons, always preferring the 


quieter-mannered ox for these 


labours. When they hitched 
him up at all it was to their 
“jumping chariots” of war. 
His chief use in those times 
was for cavalry mounts. As 
he is depicted in the old 
sculptures his favourite pose 
would seem to have been the 
rampant, and his gait an ele- 
vated prance. When spoken of 
in the Scriptures, it is only with 
reference to his terror-striking 
qualities; for he is represented 
as unsafe, thunder-clothed, and 
a pawer of the valleys: and so 
little was his fitness for every- 
day purposes recognised that 
the kings of Israel were even 
forbidden to multiply him. 
Altogether of old he was, we 
find, a bit of a rowdy. So the 
western horse, whatever be his 
sins of skittishness, came by 
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them honestly. He is called 
“bronco”; and by the densely 
ignorant in horsey lore the 
term has come to be believed 
to stand for the name of a 
special breed. To let the light 
into those dark minds, it may 
be said that the word, which 
has been borrowed from the 
Spanish lexicon, and which 
simply means rude, rough, or 
wild, is used by the Mexicans 
in speaking of all sorts of 
things, and is but an attribute 
of the Western animal under 
consideration. There is no 
gainsaying his wildness, but 
often, like his Centauric other 
half, the cowboy, whose “evil 
manners live in brass” and 
whose “virtues are written in 
water,” he has been maligned 
and misrepresented, and his 
better qualities not shown up. 
Once you get to know his 
rollicky peculiarities, and to 
learn to guard against his sur- 
prises, you will find deep down 
in him a great substratum of 
good that commands your 
admiration and your, respect. 
The average chronicler of the 
bronco is apt to be some one 
whose knowledge of him is 
superficial—a mere casual 
acquaintance, as like as not, 
whose introduction to the 
animal may have proved com- 
promising to his dignity and 
manége, and accompanied by 
first impressions of a nature 
that biassed his reminiscent 
pen. In such case the evil 
that the animal does, like that 
of Julius Ceesar, lives after him, 
and the good is oft interred 
with his bones. 
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bronco, or cow-horse is a strain 
of the mustang, or old Spanish 
horse, which was allowed to 
run wild. Now, a very short 
freedom from restraint raises 
the spirits and the heels of any 
and every horse amazingly. 
Let the veriest old spavined 
plug taste the society, but for 
a few days, of a bunch of un- 
broken rangers, and he will 
make a shape to distend his 
nostril, wake the echoes with 
his snort, and burn the breeze 
with the best of them; and 
when you catch him up, for 
the first minute or so, while 
yet “the field of the dead 
rushes red on his sight,” and 
ere the ‘effervescence subsides, 
the call of the wild is still so 
marked in his demeanour that 
you almost feel like looking 
him over for his Pegasus pin- 
feathers. After once seeing 
some such exhibition it is easy 
to understand how generations 
of running loose produces a 
creature that strenuously and 
uproariously resents control. 
The detraetor and traducer of 
the cow-horse will tell you 
that severity, and severity 
alone, is essential in his break- 
ing-in and tutoring; for they 
judge this to be so from the 
rough-and-tumble practices in 
vogue on most ranches. The 
bronco - buster sticks to old 
traditions, and has not patience 
to depart therefrom and adopt 
anything more morally suasive 
or less drastic. That his 
methods bring the beast to a 
point where he begins to be 
serviceable in a remarkably 
short space is a fact; but he 
is wholly undiscriminating, 
and these same methods fre- 
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quently leave on the characters 
of some broken-in animals an 
imprint of the cloven hoof 
deeper than nature had put 
there. In order to let the 
horse acquire requisite stamina 
and vim, often he is not 
handled till four or five years 
old, by which time he is toler- 
ably headstrong, high-strung, 
and hard-muscled. His break- 
ing bursts in upon his young 
life with the suddenness of a 
whirlwind: and crowded into 
his comprehensive first lesson 
of a few hours he meets with 
experiences and trials, exten- 
sive and severe as a chapter 
for the life of Ulysses. From 
the moment he is “roped ”— 
the cowman never uses the 
term lasso—until the bridle is 
removed from his foaming 
mouth, and the big saddle 
pulled from his lathery back, 
brain-turning and somerset- 
turning events follow each 
other in quick succession. And 
the more he resents, the rougher 
are the usages; for “he has 
got to take his medicine” 
according to the buster’s pre- 
scribing, which has nothing of 
the homeopathic about it. If 
he by chance fails to show the 
beneficial effects of the adminis- 
tration by a due animation, 
the rider by various of his 
ingenious and infallible arts 
tones up his system to the 
required standard. Often the 
very pose of the man in 
the saddle—lopped over to the 
near side in a negligent, loose- 
jointed, tumbling - off manner, 
with only the left foot in the 
stirrup—of itself invites trouble. 
By so sitting a man avoids the 
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worst of the concussions, as 
he is not directly on top of 
the equine spine; and the 
horse, feeling the awkward 
hang of his burden, makes the 
greater effort to get rid of it. 
In the wild-land of my ken 
it was too much taken for 
granted that a good horse, 
when he was in prime health, 
should always “pitch” or 
buck-jump some,—in the cool 
of the morning anyhow. Thus 
the “pitcher” was a tacitly 
conventional institution: and 
he was of the kind that went 
many times to the well before 
being broken. And so it was 
that the cowboy, even with 
broke horses, resorted to the 
subtleties of shoulder-spurring, 
neck-thumbing, and quirt-lash 
sorties on promiscuous and out- 
of - the- way corners of the 
creatures’ persons, flavouring . 
these acts the while with an 
electric douche of yell and 
mixed vocabulary. Many 
horses would thus form wicked 
morning habits that were hard 
to change; and we had highly- 
trained mounts—versed in all 
the intricacies of “cutting,” 


roping, and night - herding— 


creatures intelligent to the last 
degree—sticking to the bucking 
ways of colts till they were 
almost old enough to vote. 
You need not try to reason 
with the cowboy regarding his 
methods. “Goldarn his old 
fat rollicky heart, I guess if I 
can stand the circus in the 
‘slick’ so can he,” is about 
what you will get out of him. 
“In the slick” refers to the 
absence of bucking - rolls, 
stirrup-tyings, or other safety 
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device. It is his boast that in 
the saddle straight he “can 
hang his steel in anything that 
wears hoofs and stay with it 
though it only hits the earth 
in high spots.” Contrivances 
to assist one in equitation are 
helpful, but, perhaps with the 
exception of the bucking-strap, 
they are a doubtful advantage, 
as, in the event of being thrown, 
they cause a more awkward 
fall. 


To realise the high train- 
ing of which the cow-horse is 
capable, you have but to watch 
him separating the rounded 
herd into the compenent 
brands. The selection of cow 
or steer in the thick of the 
press may be done by the rider, 
but once the horse catches on 
to which beast is wanted, the 
rider has but to keep his seat 
as the sleuthing, dashing, zig- 
zagging, and doubling goes on 
in the operation of shifting 
the refractory bovine from one 
bunch to another. Cattlemen 
have been heard to allege that 
some horses know their own 
brand and are able to tell it 
on a cow. “Let that horse 
of yours alone,” you may hear 
a plainsman shout to a novice, 
“he'll do all right himself ; 
you can’t tell him anything 
that he don’t know about 
a diamond bar cow.” Then, 
in roping and throwing work 
two-thirds of the feat can 
often be credited to the horse. 
For he it is who dashes up 
alongside the big wild steer 
and at headlong speed keeps 
himself at just the angle where 
the circling lariat may be let go 
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with the most accuracy. He 
it is who knows to a nicety 
the moment to brace himself 
to sustain the terrific shock 
when the saddle-fast rope 
brings the steer to earth, 
“hocks over appetite”: and 
he it is who knows how to 
keep the rope taut to prevent 
the brute getting on its legs 
again while the dismounted 
rider ties its feet. And he 
understands how to do all this 
without getting fouled in the 
rope, To any one unaware of 
the agility and clear-headed- 
ness of the Western horse, this 
single-handed steer-throwing 
act looks like a wonderful 
feat, and an undertaking that 
might be classed as a heavy 
risk by Lloyds. Yet with a 


number one horse it is not 
nearly so hard as it seems, 
nor so dangerous,—accidents, 


except to the steer, being few. 
It is amusing, by the way, 
how often the artist in his 
pictures of this dramatic cow- 
boy act draws it incorrectly. 
In lieu of the thirty-five feet 
of rope, the end of which 
should be tied to the horn of 
the double-girthed saddle, the 
coils being held low in the 
left hand along with the reins 
and only the open noose in the 
right, the roper is represented, 
while yet far astern of his 
quarry, waving aloft seventy- 
five feet of unwieldy line, 
much after the fashion of the 
steamboat deck-hand heaving 
the hawser attachment to the 
wharf. Even were it possible 
in this manner to ensnare 
anything that runs on foot, 
the chance of holding it would 
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device. It is his boast that in 
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to assist one in equitation are 
helpful, but, perhaps with the 
exception of the bucking-strap, 
they are a doubtful advantage, 
as, in the event of being thrown, 
they cause a more awkward 
fall. 


To realise the high train- 
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capable, you have but to watch 
him separating the rounded 
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brands. The selection of cow 
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be one in a hundred if the 
animal were bigger than a 
dog. It has always been a 
disappointment to me that the 
lower animals were not blessed 
with the faculty of laughter. 
I should have so liked to show 
an old roping-horse one of these 
masterpieces, 


Commonly speaking the first 
experience of the novice with a 
really hard buck-jumper is 
brief, painful to behold, and 
disastrous. The green man— 
such are the playful ways of 
the wilderness —is supposed, 
like the horse, to be more 
rapidly fitted for range duty 
by a good stiff dose to begin 
with, So an “outlaw” or 
spoiled horse is frequently 
selected for him as part of the 
early seasoning process. Rid- 
ing being a sine qua non, 
learn to ride he must. These 
rude stockmen, in so far as it 
appeared to the newcomer, held 
to a belief akin to the motto of 
the stern old explorers of the 
Hanseatic League, “ to navigate 
is necessary, to live is not.” 
Let a man’s “forgettory” for 
past incidents in his career be 
ever so good, the spoiled horse 
chapter is one he remembers. 
The animal in question is gen- 
erally speaking an individual 
that was “bad meat” from the 
start, and who has maybe 
suceeeded in throwing a man 
or two, and in consequence 
doubly exerts himself on all 
future occasions likewise to 
“shed his pack.” Horses with 
this unholy ambition are once 
in a while known to hit the 
ground so hard in their stiff- 
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legged landings that the blood 
will start from the top of their 
hoofs: and sometimes riders 
get so jarred up that their 
noses bleed. I have known a 
man stay with his mount till 
hemorrhage of the lungs was 
induced: and on another oc- 
casion I saw a determined chap 
of the “claw-leather” kind 
have two of his fingers broken 
as his death grip was finally 
jerked loose. Unlike the ordi- 
nary run of horses that do 
their bucking antics simply out 
of instinct and the ebullition of 
their animal life, and that give 
you @ square deal to see what 
you are made of — without 
necessarily calling for nasal 
or pulmonary sanguifluous 
samples—and who know when 
to quit, your spoiled beast lays 
for you, at intervals, with a 
cunning depravity that is not 
normal to horse nature. One 
idea is supposed to be all a 
quadruped’s brain is capable of 
entertaining at one time, but 
his deep brain would almost 
seem to be equal to several, for 
he appears to do some schem- 
ing ahead. No great thinking 
power is needed for legitimately 
trying to shake you from the 
saddle; but laying for you 
with sudden backward and 
“ fence-row ” cavortings in the 
middle of straightforward 
movements, or reversing ends 
in the air, involve mental 
arranging. Freak action is 
hated by even the professional 
buster, and is visited with due 
measures of retaliation. Per- 
sonally I found the society of 
this class of high-blood rather 
too elevating. But, as one 
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generally takes into company 
pretty much what one gets out 
of it, if a person will uplift 
himself to the first level of the 
back of the horse, can he wonder 
if that intelligent “friend of 
man” is ready to assist him 
with a further upward boost. 
It is at any rate a step in the 
right direction, even if it goes 
too far. 


My own first obtrusion upon 
a horse of this order chanced 
at an epoch of my graduation 
when I had formed a half-way 
belief in my seat - retaining 
abilities, in the manual or 
clutch-and-grip style of eques- 
trianism. A very few minutes 
on the hurricane-deck of that 
catapult incarnate, with the 
raging ground tossing and 
surging away beneath me, 
somewhat changed my opinion 
as to my qualifications. By 
dint of monkey-like clinging I 
remained somewhere on and 
around that saddle while the 
horse toyed with me in a 
dilettante way—N.B. this toy- 
ing I learned about afterwards. 
Fortunately he got down to 
business pretty soon. Had he 
omitted to do so I should, I fear, 
have been too pulpy to write 
this narrative. When the end 
came and I once more rejoined 
this planet, on gathering up 
my scattered sensations I was 
thankful to find I had only 
met with the dislocation of a 
- knee-joint. And the strange 
thing is, that I can swear it 
was the occipital portion of my 
cranium that hit the ground 
first. But such was the force 
that propelled me skyward that 





almost anything short of total 
disintegration might easily 
enough have taken place. It 
has ever been a well-spring of 
balm to me that two of the 
conspirators who induced me 
to believe that it was incum- 
bent upon me to try conolu- 
sions with that unregenerate 
were themselves shortly there- 
after thrown by him and also 
temporarily used up. A horse 
of this type, when they don’t 
take the trouble to conquer 
him, has as good a time as he 
wants, having long spells of 
ease between his state days, to 
which festivals consequently he 
comes in the primest condition. 
Sometimes it proves he has 
been a bit of a bluffer, living 
on an unnecessarily evil re- 
putation, and a few weeks’ 
systematic society of the right 
sort of man may make a 
Christian of him. At times, 
too, it is discovered that he 
makes a useful draught animal. 
An excess of spirit and an over- 
average smartness, with per- 
haps an over-hasty handling 
in the first place, may have 
been at the root of his mal- 
feasance. On a neighbouring 
range, not a great way from 
where I received my initiation, 
a fresh Englishman who very 
much dreaded his tartar-horse 
ordeals once told me of a plan 
he had hit upon to obviate the 
attendant danger. Having 
provided himself with a potent 
opiate, he had, he said, during 
the saddling process of a 
notoriously riotous specimen, 
which had been set apart for 
his delectation, liberally and 
surreptitiously dosed its nostrils 
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and mouth with the stuff. The 
idea, he assured me, worked 
like a charm. He reported a 
smooth passage throughout, 
and that it was the sole occa- 
sion on which he ever derived 
any real comfort and benefit 
from taking the air on a pitch- 
ing caballo: and when he got 
the length of larruping and 
apostrophising the old thing 
for its sluggish gait, the crowd 
looked as if they wanted their 
money back. The unabridged 
anecdote, when he confidentially 
gave it to me, had, he said, 
hitherto only gone the rounds 
of himself, as he purposed using 
the recipe on further occasions. 
My friend, you see, was fully 
aware that the inducing of the 
novice to sample animals of 
this class was, like the fruit- 
tasting inducement of Eden, 
premonitory of the fall of man. 
It is safe to say that five out of 
six of the “caller” would-be 
cowboys who tackle a spoiled 
horse for the first time are 
thrown. The three strongest 
things known to natural his- 
tory are said to be the blow of 
a lion’s paw, the stroke of a 
whale’s tail, and the kick of a 
giraffe. Should the scientific 
gentlemen who furnished us 
with this interesting table of 
dynamics ever thirst for the 
discovery of a fourth, they 
might, just in a tentative way, 
hoist one of their number, 
together with his note-book 
and pencil, into the saddle of 
a seven-year-old mucho bravo, 
mucho bronco western outlaw. 
If he were a person of average 
robustness, and convalesced all 
right, he would be able to 
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supply them with valuable 
experto crede facts when he 
again got in their midst. 

If you inquire of the expert 
the safest way to ride the hard 
bucker, he will straightway tell 
you that the old rule is to stay 
with him and see that you don’t 
get throwed. But if there is 
any actual secret in the thing, 
or any mitigation of its pain- 
fulness to be obtained, one 
must learn the cowboy’s 
supple, undulating, telescopic 
action, which consists in let- 
ting his torso work pretty 
much after the fashion of that 
classic instrument the con- 
certina. Without proficiency 
in this trick you need never 
hope to emulate the Western 
or the Mexican, who retains 
his seat till the close of the 
entertainment, and manages to 
get time to interest the animal 
with prick of espuela and smart 
of latigo and to enjoy his cigar- 
ritto forby. 


Among horses, as among 
humans, there are different 
kinds of fools. Of the class 
that are born to foolishness 
are the awkward, nervous 
creatures that a trained eye 
can tell from the start will 
never amount to anything for 
cattle work. The o’er highly- 
strung ‘‘fiddle-face,” the timber- 
mouthed “churn -head,” the 
prancer that carries his frontis- 
piece at an angle that pro- 
cures him the name “moon- 
fixer,” the “limber-neck ” that 
first doubles his head round in 
ready response to the rein in 
lieu of springing his complete 
person as the cowboy requires, 
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and all of the list of fretters 
and techily disposed, after the 
saddling fresh is off, are all 
more or less failures as cow- 
horses proper. The most 
despised and shunned of all, 
however, are those that carry 
their heads too low, won’t look 
where they are going, and are 
unsure of foot, ‘Tangle-foot,” 
“* Peg-legs,” and “ Hole-hunter” 
are members of the brute crea- 
tion that it is well to have few 
dealings with. Should you 
ever go a-following the fleet- 
footed cow of the West, always 
notice the nomenclature when 
they are selecting your mount. 
Let them put off on you 
“Cyclone,” “Star - kicker,” 
“Hyena,” if need be, but be 
not wheedled, cajoled, or coerced 
into accepting anything signifi- 
cant of falling down. By pay- 
ing heed to this, any cherished 
hope you may entertain of 
reaching a ripe old age will 
more likely be realisable. Once 
when going up trail, in my 
string of horses there were 
two fumblers answering to the 
names of “Ground-hog” and 
“ Tumble-bug” respectively ; 
and ere I mustered up sufficient 
resolution to refuse to ride 
them any longer, and though, 
thanks to a merciful Provi- 
dence I was not injured, I 
went to grass well-nigh with 
the regularity of Nebuchadnez- 
zar during his graminivorous 
days. 

Among the fool horses that 
have achieved foolishness is the 
renowned loco-eater. And he 
is the ne plus ultra of the lot, 
for his trouble is a real brain 
disarrangement that would 
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place him on a par, were he a 
human, with the inmate of the 
asylum. The loco-plant, which 
so strangely affects him, is an 
innocent-looking, silvery, pale- 
green weed that grows in 
isolated bunches on certain 
ranges only, There are two 
varieties of it, the woolly and 
the stemless, both much alike 
and both dangerous to stock. 
Most animals will not touch it ; 
but a hungry one will some- 
times get to doing so, especially 
when it shows up bright among 
the close-cropped, dry grass in 
early spring. Having done so 
once or twice it acquires a 
taste for the herb, and will 
afterwards hunt for it with 
all the eagerness of a drug- 
fiend on the prowl for a 
chemist’s shop. So far, chem- 
istry has failed to find an 
antidote for the poison, though 
it has been analysed time after 
time. Indeed, so far as I am 
aware, the nature of it is not 
rightly known. I have heard 
stockmen tell of persons being 
given decoctions of the leaves 
and of their being strangely 
and dangerously affected. In 
my experience, however, an 
animal had to be addicted to 
the weed for some time for any 
effect to be noticeable. A re- 
commended cure, consisting of 
sulphite of iron, gentian, 
muriate of ammonia and pot- 
assium, which was given me 
I tried on several horses with- 
out apparent result. Keeping 
the affected animal clear out of 
reach of the plant for a long 
enough time sometimes helps 
it. Cattle eat of the stuff at 
times and go off in condition. 
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With reference to the symp- 
toms of the complaint these 
are different in different ani- 
mals. With only a touch of it 
a horse may still be quite 
useful, merely showing certain 
eccentricities which one gets to 
know as people do the weak- 
nesses of the human non comp. 
The loco-biter will seldom lead 
by bridle, halter, or neck-rope, 
but stands stock-still or goes 
to backing when you pull on 
him. Some are afraid of water, 
others of various objects or of 
going through a corral gate, 
and many have a trick of fall- 
ing backwards when the saddle 
is being girthed. Despite these 
oddities, in some parts they are 
ridden regularly, and are kept 
off the loco as far as possible ; 
but in other districts they are 
only considered as makeshifts, 
and are allowed to run idle, 
when they eat enough of the 
poison to reduce them to skin 
and bone, and eventually to 
kill them. Sometimes a toler- 
ably badly locoed horse is a 
dangerous proposition, as he 
is up to anything from going 
to sleep to homicide, and you 
never know what he may be 
up to next. A long, wiry, 
crazy buckskin horse I once 
owned had loco-chewing habits 
which had oddly deranged his 
faculties. We called him “ Pop- 
eye,” from the startling prom- 
inence of his organs of sight 
and their strange side position 
in his narrow skull. One eye 
was a yellowish brown and the 
other a whitey blue, and he 
had a trick of screwing his 
head round first to one side 
and then to the other, when 
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you were on his back, and 
giving you the benefit of these 
weird orbs alternately. It was 
in a country where there was 
but little loco, and, until he 
was observed one morning with 
a tell-tale sprig in the corner 
of his mouth, nobody had taken 
him for anything but a natural 
born lunatic. Probably he was 
a blend of both kinds. 

Fairly gentle to handle, he 
would even allow himself to 
be caught without a rope, a 
rare trait in these parts,—and 
he would enter a pen of his 
own accord, another rare fea- 
ture,—but as like as not, he 
might straightway leap out 
again over the back-rail fence, 
a hop of about six feet, for 
he delighted to jump, and was 
light - footed as a deer. Cer- 
tain days he was on his good 
behaviour throughout, for “he 
had his glimmerins.” On 
others he indulged in a form 
of exercise which was peculi- 
arly his own. Tucking his 
head away beneath his thorax 
in the genuine bucker’s fashion, 
he would do a series of exceed- 
ingly long, high jumps, light- 
ing each time as softly as a 
cat, and going through the 
performance so leisurely and 
with such flexible ease withal, 
that it was positively enjoy- 
able to sit him when one had 
the hang of the movement. 
Then, having got his rider 
into the spirit of the dreamy, 
rhythmic cadence of the thing, 
up would come his head, and 
he would rear his elongated 
person straight aloft on his 
hind feet, and remain in that 
pose for some seconds, screw- 
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ing his head about in his own 
inimitable style, and emitting 
the squealing sound known 
by the cowboy as “ bawling.” 
Now, as everybody knows, 
when a horse rears up, the 
heads of the rider and the 
ridden come very close together : 
and as Pop-eye got his fear- 
some revolving gig-lamps stuck 
right in his rider’s face, the 
effect of the whole thing was 
like a nightmare. To the aver- 
age stranger the novelty of 
the freak action in conjunction 
with the loco-foco eyes was 
unnerving, demoralising, para- 
lysing. Few wanted much of 
the treatment, and _ either 
slipped out of the saddle all- 
anyhow, or else pulled the 
whole squealing, cyclopean ap- 
parition backward. But true 
to his willowy suppleness, in 
subsiding backward Pop -eye 
doubled his hind legs under 
him and landed on _ his 
haunches, allowing the man 
time to get out of the way 
before he fell prone. Neither 
man nor horse were ever much 
the worse: for cowboys are 
active and don’t suffer long 
with nerves, and the horse 
was used to the performance. 
Once down Pop-eye closed his 
eyes as though in slumber, and 
hardly any amount of whip- 
ping would persuade him to 
get upon his feet again under 
ten minutes. This was his 
custom until one day a couple 
of bull-dogs belonging to a 
visitor, seeing us endeavouring 


to resurrect him, flew in with 


their assistance, and, at the 
expense of half of one ear 
and some tooth scars, they 
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raised him so effectually that 
he was permanently cured of 
that symptom of his malady. 
Hooked in harness to a wag- 
gon Pop-eye was an impossible. 
With rocking-horse gaits, tango 
steps, side jumps, dashes, &c., 
he proved altogether too much 
of a loco-motive, and we failed 
to break him. All round he 
was, I think, the most remark- 
able horse I ever came across, 
and gave us many happy 
hours of entertainment. He 
was eventually carried south- 
east and disposed of in a col- 
oured community, and the last 
I saw of him was the cynosure 
of a crowd of darkies who were 
making the echoes ring with 
their guffaws. Peace to his 
ashes,—if he has got to that 
stage yet. 

Worrying with the average 
loco horse with the expectation 
of getting real service out of 
him is to the cow-puncher the 
most wrath-kindling of tasks. 
The German Emperor has 
recently been issuing a circu- 
lar to the cavalrymen of the 
fatherland forbidding the use 
of vehement language to their 
horses, contending that it is so 
alarming to their sensibilities 
as to be regarded as cruelty, 
and is to be punished as such. 
Another eminent authority has 
told us that one harsh word 
will disturb the equine equan- 
imity to the extent of raising 
the pulse ten beats to the 
minute. The puncher of the 
West is not yet posted about 
the theoretical brutalities. On 
the one-harsh-word-to-the-ten- 
beat ratio he ought at times to 
be about able to raise the dead. 
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And one of these times is when 
he gets into an argument with a 
“loco,”—an episode that pro- 
vokes more radio-activity in his 
language than all his other 
troubles combined. By a more 
systematised effort to eradicate 
the weed on the ranges much 
of these fireworks would be 
avoided, and many valuable 
animals that come under its 
potent spells would be saved 
to usefulness. Such would 
seem to be the likeliest plan to 
meet the bother, for the “loco,” 
like some other inebriates, won’t 
quit till he has to. 


In the land of the setting 
sun the rope is a feature, a 
power, and an essential. With- 
out ropes and a knowledge of 
their multifarious uses and 
potentialities both man and 
horse are of small account: 
like the sailor, they must know 
the ropes. The horses have one 
and all, from the best and most 
intelligent to the worst and 
sorriest, got to learn them and 
respect them. When bunched 
in the corral or out in the open, 
they may dip their heads and 
dodge to avoid the sinuous, in- 
siduous loop, but once it settles 
over the neck of the selected 
one he must at once give up 
and permit himself to be 
dragged forth or approached. 
It is interesting to see the 
readiness with which a fairly 
wild horse will recognise the 
influence of the magic strand 
and yield to it, and how he 
will peacefully graze when 
tethered by it without straining 
to break it or without getting 
entangled in it. 
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Besides having been, at least 
once or twice in his life, 
throttled down to subdue his 
first turbulence, one of his 
early lessons was to be tied at 
rope’s length to a chunk of 
sufficient weight to prevent 
him dragging far, but yet not 
steadfast enough te break his 
neck against in his scared 
rushes. Many and severe were 
the battles he then had with 
that relentless hemp, and he 
never forgets them. The less 
intelligent animals, ere they 
catch on, get badly bruised and 
skinned up or pull their neck 
muscles out of place, and some- 
times get a form of tetanus or 
lockjaw. A horse suffering 
with these last two injuries, 
both of which he may have at 
the same time, presents a piti- 
ful spectacle, and to look at him 
one might think he was beyond 
recovery; yet I have never 
known a case in which no 
bones were fractured fail to 
recover with simply some 
weeks’ rest. Learning to travel 
in “hobbles” or hopples with- 
out pitching himself down or 
unduly lacerating his legs is 
likewise an essential acquire- 
ment. To prevent them stray- 
ing too widely of a night many 
of the horses of the round-up or 
trail-herd “cavvy” have to 
wear these shackles. 

In grazing they do not 
bother, but in driving the 
animals up to camp so that 
they may be expeditiously re- 
moved, the speedier movements 
hurt the unskilled. Some 
horses handle themselves with- 
out difficulty, while others 
never fully master the art. I 
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have seen hobblers go fifteen 
miles in the night without 
detriment to their ankles, and 
have known experts that could 
run almost as fast with as 
without the bracelets. When a 
rovingly inclined beast gets too 
adroit he may be “side-lined ” 
from afore to a hind foot. An 
untrained horse’s doings with 
stake-rope and hobble are a 
pretty safe gauge of his brain 
power and general future capa- 
bilities. 


Under all the circumstances 
of his heredity, upbringing, and 
daily life, it is no wonder that 
our western bronco retains 
much of his primitive ram- 
bunctiousness. His dam, and 
like enough his sire, are un- 
broken prairie roamers: or, if 
a special strain of blood—such 
as “Steeldust ”—has been in- 
troduced through the latter, for 
the sake of extra speed or size, 
it does not, in my experience, 
necessarily change his disposi- 
tion, in the first eration 
anyhow. His late breaking-in, 
the lengthy vacation through 
the winter months, and also 
the tolerably extended spells he 
enjoys between his saddlings, 
keep the “vinegarone” in his 
composition. That these things 
have their influence in doing 
so is shown by the marked 
difference in the demeanour of 
the range-bred Indian reserva- 
tion cayuse, which is handled 
much earlier and more con- 
stantly, and which is always 
much gentler in manners, often 
having no vice at all. While, 
for instance, many cow-horses 
object to you attempting to 
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get on to their unsaddled back, 
the easy-going Indian animal 
will it a whole, ugly, 
blanketed family to perch 
along his long-suffering spine, 
and drag the tepee poles behind 
him in addition. The degener- 
ate nomad of the war-path 
loves not a high-lifed horse, 
and won’t handle a frisky one 
if he can help it; and he will at 
times even get an obliging cow- 
puncher to take the edge off 
one he is timid about. With 
his old leanings toward decora- 
tion he breeds for piebalds, 
paints, skewbalds, calicoes, and 
such - like odd hues, and he 
handles them early enough to 
insure that they are placid as 
milk cows and sleepy as house 
cats. As far as your eye can 
reach, you can distinguish the 
mounted red-man from the 
white by the incessant kicking 
of his legs against the ribs of 
his easy-going beast. Where I 
knew the stockman’s horse he 
was all round the better animal, 
in both vim and intelligence. 


The rapidity with which the 
latter was moulded under the 
rough barbarian hand of the 
puncher, from the raw into 
the efficient, was truly wonder- 
ful. His keen senses of hearing, 
sight, and smell, and his strong 
instinct of direction, were con- 
stantly of great help to his 
rider, and he was constantly 
consulted and his opinion taken 
on heaps of points that would 
have been as Greek to the 
horse of civilisation. In his 


homing instincts, by day or 
night, he was true as & carrier- 
pigeon, and he was away ahead 
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of that bird in the respect that 
he was able to adjust his 
mental compass to each varying 
night-camp, nor ever get be- 
fogged or mixed up by obstacles 
in his course. Just until you 
fully realised his superior 
powers and all he was doing 
for you, you were often sur- 
prised, in novel and trying 
situations, to find what a 
wonderfully keen, intrepid, and 
resourceful person you were. 
When, out on the tedious scout 
in search of a missing equine, 
you discerned that one of these 
all but invisible specks on the 
horizon was a grazing horse 
and not a roaming cow, it was 
purely and simply a coincidence 
that the creature you chanced 
to be riding at the identical 
moment of your discovery 
raised his head and cocked one 
ear a fraction forward. Or, 
when crossing the dry arroyo 
bed, you pulled up with a jerk 
sudden enough about to yank 
you from the saddle, right on 
the edge of that innocent-look- 
ing patch of sand, it was of 
course because your profound 
wisdom told you it was arena 
movediza, and that another 
step would have bogged you 
to the girths in its tremulous 
treacheries. Or, when you 
sped through the dark on the 
flank or in front of those 
frenzied, flying steers, and 
stayed with them to a stand- 
still, it was wonderful how 
by simply sitting low in your 
seat and hardly even knowing 
what was happening, you ne- 
gotiated the difficulties of the 
ground and safely engineered 
the feat. 


And on that other night 
when the stars were blotted 
out and the moon was down, 
and your private mental chart 
suggested your campward 
course nor’ -sou’- by - east -a- 
half-west, it was the height of 
sagaciousness in you to indi- 
cate to your pilot, by turning 
the reins loose, how to steer 
over that rolling waste so as 
to fetch you up all snug in the 
night harbour. By learning 
the characteristics of your 
mount, and drawing upon his 
faculties when they are su- 
perior to mankind’s, and by 
leaning upon him as your 
partner, and sometimes even 
your better half, you will much 
smooth your existence in these 
rough regions of the earth. 
You are bound to admire him 
for many things. Do so all 
you will: but don’t go to 
doting on him more sentiment- 
ally. The same Fidus Achates 
that nobly bore you up through 
the swollen stream, and saved 
your limbs in the night gallop, 
does not understand so much 
as an appreciative pat of his 


-neck when you pull your bridle 


off him, and may treat your 
saddle the next time it is being 
placed on his recuperated back 
as though he had never felt its 
presence before; and when you 
bestride him then may employ 
his first five minutes in trying 
to convince you that you have 
no business there either. But, 
as the Mexican Vaquero had 
it, a manana diabolico, a tarde 
angelico, the fiend of the morn- 
ing was an angel in the after- 
noon. And that was pretty 
much the case with quite a lot 
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of these paradoxical animals. 
And perhaps their heaven- 
ward jumping aspirations in 
the early part of the day were 
after all but the angelic part 
of them trying to expedite 
matters. I always liked the 
cow-horse, though the atti- 
tude he assumed toward me 
was rather similar to that 
of the cheese toward the 
dyspeptic—he didn’t seem to 
like me. 


As the American West is 
spacious, it is maybe well to 
specify that I have been dis- 
coursing on the horse where I 
knew him best—mostly in the 
South-West. There he was 
long-lived and healthy. Acci- 
dents he came by and honour- 
able saddle scars he carried, 
and he was sometimes run 
down—literally so—and needed 
a rest cure; but from distemper 
and the numerous ills that his 
race is ofttimes heir to he 
seemed immune. Broken wind 
—really a digestive trouble— 
so common with his higher 
living kin was about unknown 
to him. When it comes to 
making a living the cow-horse 
is a rustler: and in the lower 
latitudes of the States he is 
sometimes even wintered with- 
out hay. It is an axiom of 
the range that a horse will 
thrive where a cow will starve. 
If he is out when the Norther 
chill “blaws cauld wi’ angry 
sough,” he may be seen with 
his coat grown out to the sem- 
blance of fur, ever resourceful 
as usual, pawing away the 
snow to get at the herbage 
beneath, or stamping a water- 


hole for himself on the edge 
of the ice. 


Unless he is an incompetent — 


he seldom changes owners ; for 
the steckman is herein con- 
servative, and loves not to 
scatter his brand. When he 
was traded it was likely to be 
to some distant part of the 
country, where a sold counter- 
brand was burned on him and 
also the new brand. A “pic- 
ture book” or a “Map of 
Mexico” hide denoted, by its 
varied and interesting illustra- 
tions, that the animal inside of 
it had been weighed and found 
wanting. In his joint-stiffened 
later years the cow - horse 
might be carried out of the 
cow country altogether, along 
with a drove of his superannu- 
ated companions, and might 
taper off his existence in a 
settled-up locality with a collar 
against which to work off his 
morning energies —that is, if 
he would stand the indignity, 
a thing that was by no means 
certain. Or, it might be, on 
his own native heath, stum- 
bling one day in his weakened 
winter condition in some out- 
of-the-way corner, he might go 
down, and fail in his repeated 
efforts to rise again, 

Then when the time of the 
next spring work came round, 
old Pilgrim or old Sure-foot 
would be missing, and they 
would go on without him, 
while his weather- whitened 
bones lay strewn, with naught 
“from insult to protect,” o’er 
an acre of loneliness where the 
coyotes had hideously helped 
nature in her processes. <A 
humanity-shaming tragedy 
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that “implores the passing 
_ tribute of a sigh,” and some- 
times wrung a something of 
the kind from even the heart- 
toughened, case-hardened cattle- 
man, 


In these present moving 
times we hear of the elimina- 
tion of horses; and then again 
we hear of their shortage to 
supply their demand,—till one 
hardly knows what to think. 
As long as cattle are reared on 
otherwise waste lands, how- 
ever, the cow-horse will be 
there; for, albeit the beef- 
baron now sometimes reviews 
his round-up in his motor-car, 
the actual work will never be 
automobilic. And, until war 
is no more, the horse will 
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likely be used for his ancient- 
day, original, military purpose. 
As a campaigner the merits 
of the Western horse have 
been well proved,—as, for in- 
stance, in the Boer war, in 
which he was found equal to 
the native animal on his own 
veldt. 

With the diminution of the 
cow-range, the cow, and the 
cowboy, “from conquest of 
the westward moving plough, 
driving its furrow through 
primeval waste,” he must in- 
evitably be crowded back and 
out. It is a profound pity. 
When they cease breeding him, 
or change him by eugenics into 
a less elementary type,—a hero 
will perish. 

JOHN PIRIE. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


A POLITICAL CRISIS IN FRANCE—DANS LE CLOAQUE—THE WHIPPING- 
BOY OF DEMOCRACY—M. BARRES’ DEMAND FOR IMPEACHMENT— 
A LESSON IN POLITICAL IMMORALITY—ENGLISH PARALLELS— 
‘‘MUTINIES IN THE ARMY”—THE EGOISM OF DEMAGOGUES— 
JACQUES CASANOVA—ADVENTURER AND MAN OF LETTERS. 


“The greatest enemy of the democracy is the lie-maker, the flatterer, and the 
person who tries to persuade the voter that dishonesty is not always the worst 
policy, and that a bit of boodle for himself cannot hurt him or any one else.”— 


F. York Powk tt. 


THREE months ago Gaston 
Calmette, the director of the 
‘ Figaro,’ was murdered in his 
office by Mme. Caillaux, the 
wife of the most powerful 
Minister in France, The 
‘Figaro’ had conducted a 
long and acrimonious cam- 
paign against M. Caillaux. 
It had accused him, above 
all, of having interrupted the 
course of justice to serve one 
Rochette, a criminal now in 
flight, who had embezzled the 
money of a thousand dupes. It 
had declared that a document 
was in existence to prove that 
M. Monis, President of the Coun- 
cil, acting for his friend M. 
Caillaux, had ordered M. Fabre, 
the Procureur-Général, to pro- 
cure & postponement of the case. 
No sooner was Gaston Calmette 
dead than M. Delahaye, a dep- 
uty, asked the Ministers what 
was this precious document 
of M. Fabre’s. The Ministers 
assured the Chamber that the 
document did not exist, that 
there had been no tampering 
with M. Fabre, that, in brief, 
they were involved in a vil- 
lainous network of calumnies. 
Then there fell suddenly upon 
them one of the thunder- 


bolts, not unfamiliar to popular 
assemblies, whose chief function 
appears to be the deception 
of the people. M. Barthou 
mounted the tribune, and tak- 
ing the incriminating docu- 
ment from his pocket, read it 
to the astonished Chamber. 

To those who have studied 
the rise and progress of de- 
mocracies the episode is not 
strange. Yet, just because it 
is typical, it is worth all the 
attention we can give to it; 
and as M. Barrés has analysed 
this latest example of political 
cynicism with the irony, 
the sorupulousness, and the 
high sense of honour which 
we expect of him, the ma- 
terials of a judgment are not 
lacking. M. Barrés’ pamphlet, 
‘Dans le Cloaque’ (Paris: 
Emile- Paul Fréres), is a 
serious attempt to display to 
the world the degradation of 
politics; and in the lesson 
which it teaches, in the 
warning which it proclaims, 
it loses not a particle of 
its weight in crossing the 
Channel. 

The document which M. 
Barthou read from the tribune 
was monstrous enough to 
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astonish even a democracy. 
M. Monis, on a certain day in 
March 1911, summoned M. 
Fabre, the Procureur-Général, 
to his office. He told him frank- 
ly that it was inconvenient to 
the Minister of Finance that 
the trial of Rochette should 
be held upon the appointed 
day. He ordered him to ob- 
tain its postponement until after 
the long vacation. The hap- 
less official protested energetio- 
ally. He implored the Minister 
to permit the case to follow its 
normal course. The Minister 
was obdurate, and the poor 
official was left to the sad 
reflection that it was the 
friends of Rochette who had 
obtained this favour. Then, 
according to the document, 
M. Maurice Bernard, Ro- 
chette’s advocate, appeared 
on the scene. He, too, had 
received a hint from his friend 
M. Caillaux, the Minister of 
Finance. His part was simple 
enough. He was to plead ill- 
health, and to demand on this 
ground the postponement of 
the trial. It was with the 
utmost reluctance that M. 
Fabre made up his mind. But 
what was hetodo? “ Aftera 
violent combat within myself,” 
thus he tells the story, “after 
a veritable crisis, of which the 
only witness was my friend and 
substitute, Bloch-Laroque, I 
decided, constrained by the 
moral violence exerted upon 
me, to obey. I called upon 
M. Bidault de l’Isle, the Presi- 
dent of the Correctional Cham- 
ber. I placed before him with 
emotion the state of hesitation 
in which I found myself. 
Finally, M. Bidault de l’Isle 
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consented to the postponement 
out of affection for me. The 
same evening I went to see the 
President of the Council. I 
told him what I had done. He 
seemed quite content. I was 
much less so. . . . Never have 
I submitted to so gross a 
humiliation.” 

The unhappy official had 
given in. He could not act 
otherwise. M. Monis and M. 
Caillaux were for a while re- 
lieved of their embarrassment, 
and Rochette had six more 
months in which to swindle the 
savings-banks of France. By a 
strange coincidence the docu- 
ment of M. Fabre was read in 
the Chamber just about the 
time when the House of 
Commons was doing its best to 
extract from unwilling Minis- 
ters the truth of the Ulster 
plot. The friends of honesty 
were more fortunate in Paris 
than in London. A document, 
which could not be argued out 
of existence, was put before 
them, and a Committee of In- 
quiry was appointed forthwith. 
M. Monis having indignantly 
denied in the Chamber that 
he had ever discussed the 
case of Rochette with his sub- 
ordinate, was forced before 
the Committee to a_half- 
confession. His answer was 
inspired with precisely the 
same ingenuity wherewith the 
battle - squadron at Lamlash 
was explained away. “Ah,” 
said he, “M. Caillaux spoke 
to me of the great talent 
of Rochette’s advocate, M. 
Maurice Bernard, who had 
told him that there were many 
other affairs like Rochette’s, 
and that no prosecution had 
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been instituted of them. In- 
numerable societies were ir- 
regular, societies which con- 
ducted their operations even 
under the eyes of the Govern- 
ment.” And to this argument 
M. Monis yielded. But, be it 
remembered, his intervention 
was not “judicial but adminis- 
trative.” Isn’t it familiar, this 
distinction which has no differ- 
ence, this division of a single 
Minister into several parts? 
Before such an excuse as this 
the Committee remained silent. 
M. Caillaux took another line. 
He saw no reason to be dis- 
turbed. The affair was sim- 
plicity itself. In adjourning 
the case of Rochette, he wished 
no more than to give pleasure 
to a gallant man and his 
friend, M. Maurice Bernard. 
Whatever else there was in 
the case had been invented 
by the Procureur-Général, and 
was hardly worth discussing. 

After the Ministers it was 
M. Fabre who was summoned 
before the Committee, and 
again we are reminded of 
an episode in our own re- 
cent history. True it is that 
democracy always speaks the 
same words and uses the same 
gestures. No sooner had the 
unfortunate M. Fabre appeared 
than the friends of M. Cail- 
laux began to intimidate him, 
just as those sad personages, 
Messrs Falconer and Booth, at- 
tempted to frighten the wit- 
nesses in the Marconi Case. 
They chaffed him. If he hesi- 
tated, they exclaimed, “You 
forgot to make a note that 
time.” Then they asked, if he 
received an order which he 
deemed infamous, why did he 
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not disobey it? “Could I resist 
this unjust command?” he 
asked. “ Yes, but it would have 
been my certain ruin. At the 
first chance my career would 
have been broken. Ah! you 
think I ought to have resigned ? 
Nothing is easier than to give 
lessons in heroism.” And no- 
thing can be more absurd than 
for the friends of M. Caillaux 
to preach these doctrines of a 
higher morality. “I have 
served thirteen Ministers of 
Justice,’ went on M. Fabre. 
“T pray the thirteenth may 
not bring me ill-luck! Do you 
think it is easy to live, to last 
in the midst of politicians who 
are tearing one another to 
pieces? I held my own as 
well as I could among ces 
fréres ennemis,” 

Such is one of the most 
sordid tragedies in popular 
government. The permanent 
official must take his chance 
of dishonour. As M. Barrés 
says, “We do not allow him 
to be sublime. He does his 
best to earn his bread, and 
then when things go wrong 
we demand that he should dis- 
embowel himself rather than 
obey the unjust orders that 
we give him.” The very men 
who would hear no word 
spoken against MM. Monis 
and Caillaux, clamoured that 
M. Fabre alone was guilty 
because he did as he was told 
by these exalted Ministers. 
So we remember that in the 
Marconi inquiry also the only 
one who suffered was a per- 
manent official. He, poor devil, 
is chosen not by the people, 
but by competitive examina- 
tion. He knows net the 
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glamour of the hustings, and 
he must not grumble if he be 
made the whipping-boy of his 
betters. 

Thus the inquiry dragged 
on from hour to hour, and 
with desperate eagerness the 
majority sought not the truth 
but a partisan advantage. 
M. Maurice Bertrand, the 
advocate of Rochette, intro- 
duced with a grave air of 
mystery a certain M. X., who 
waited upon him to suggest 
the postponement of the trial, 
and whose name the secret of 
his profession did not permit 
him to reveal, Probably it 
was no other than M. Rochette 
himself, And M. Caillaux, not 
to be outdone in intrigue, ad- 
mitted the hiding of witnesses 
behind the curtains of his 
office. In brief, the inquiry 
achieved all that was expected 
of it. It exposed the utter 
futility of modern politics, and 
rigidly withheld the facts. 
The confrontations of the wit- 
nesses, as described by M. 
Barrés, were triumphs of cyni- 
cism. When M. Fabre insisted 
that M. Monis had rung him 
up on the telephone, that dis- 
creet Minister 
enough to reply with a pitiful 
anecdote. “There are always 
practical jokers,” said he, as if 
to prove his contempt for the 
whole business. “Why, the 
other day I was told, ‘M. 
Caillaux is asking for you on 
the telephone.’ I went, and 
there I found M. Caillaux, who 
answered: ‘I did not ask for 
you. On the contrary, I was 
told that you were calling me.’” 
Obviously the telephone has 
not yet found its proper place 
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in the politics of this benighted 
isle. 

M. Caillaux, if a bull be per- 
mitted us, met the charge by 
evasion. He delivered a dis- 
sertation upon the vices of 
financiers; he made a violent 
attack upon his political op- 
ponents, MM. Barthou and 
Briand. Incidentally he gave 
himself the airs, habitual to 
him, of a spoilt child. He 
issued orders to his faithful 
henchmen as though his con- 
duct had never been in ques- 
tion; and finally, to prove his 
scorn of the proceedings, lit a 
cigarette in the committee- 
room, where smoking was 
sternly forbidden. But neither 
negation nor  nonchalance 
changed the fact that there 
had been a case at law, and 
that the President of the 
Council, with the support of 
the Minister of Finance, had 
dared to discuss it with the 
magistrate. This intrusion, as 
M. Barrés says, was a scandal 
of itself, Justice can be done 
only on condition that no- 
body intervenes between the 
judge and the parties to the 
suit. 

Then came the turn of 
MM. Briand and Barthou to 
assail M. Caillaux and his 
friends. The assault was furi- 
ous and spared not. But it 
mattered not greatly what was 
said. The general interest, the 
public weal, were already for- 
gotten in this contest of dema- 
gogues. As M. Barrés says, it 
was not a shock of systems, 
but a struggle of personal- 
ities. Why, he asks, should 
M. Caillaux and MM. Briand 
and Barthou fight when they 
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were born to collaborate? If 
we look at them from the 
point of view of France, they 
have no reason for exist- 
ence. Why, for instance, 
should M. Caillaux, the aris- 
tocrat —un personnage Louis 
XV. M. Barrds calls him 
—be the leader of the 
Socialists? What they and 
their like struggle for is not 
ideals—they have none—but 
power and place. They are 
no patriots to serve their coun- 
try, when they have themselves 
to serve. The politician is the 
same in all democracies. We 
know him only too well on our 
side the Channel. But for the 
moment we may boast a small 
superiority. We have still a 
Tory party which exerts con- 
siderable influence in the State, 
and which fights the Radicals, 
because it knows them to be 
the enemies of peace and 
tradition. We know not how 
long the Tory party may sur- 
vive; we do know that, if in 
the further degradation of our 
public life Messrs George and 
Churchill are left in the ring 
with Mr R. Macdonald, the 
battle will be all the fiercer, 
because it will be a battle of 
ambitions, not of principles. As 
M. Barrés says, such dema- 
gogues as MM. Caillaux and 
Briand clamour for office as a 
field for their activities, not as 
a chance for ensuring the 
triumph of their own particu- 
~lar views. And thence comes 
the bitterness of their conflict. 
“They cannot,” he says, “at- 
tack one another in their ideas : 
either they have none or they 
hold them incommon. So they 
attack one another in their 
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ms. . . . They bombard 
each other with personal ac- 
cusations because they cannot 
throw their principles at one 
another’s head, and unable to 
seize each other solidly by the 
programme, they seize each 
other by the hair.” It is a 
sad comment upon popular 
government, and it is of 
universal application. 

Thus the inquiry was 
brought to an end. The 
easy excuses were uttered and 
accepted. M. Monis did not 
order M. Fabre to interrupt 
the course of justice, because 
he did not use the words, “I 
order.” M. Maurice Bertrand 
had been very amiable in ex- 
tricating M. Caillaux from a 
private difficulty. How could 
M. Caillaux do otherwise, 
when he saw his friend looking 
ill and tired, than do his best 
to postpone an important case, 
even though he risked thereby 
the savings of hundreds of 
blameless citizens? All was 
done for the best in the world 
of politics, where each man 
makes smooth the way of his 
neighbour, because he knows 
not how soon he himself may 
stand in need of timely aid. 
A thick coat of whitewash was 
applied to all the Ministers 
involved. Each member of the 
Committee proved with how 
fine a skill he could handle 
a brush, except M. Barrés. 
He alone, a politician of 


honour, who expects no favour 
of any man, refused to take 
part in the general comedy. 
He boldly demanded the im- 
peachment of MM. Monis and 
Caillaux under article 179 of 
the Code, and he demanded it 
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in vain. He would not accept 
the conclusions of the others, 
because he regarded them as 
an attack upon the national 
conscience. “ It is not enough,” 
said he, “to say that justice 
is done with a fiery eloquence. 
We must doit. We must not 
let the weak and humble say: 
‘There is no punishment for 
the powerful.’ We must not 
let it be said in a country 
which suffers profoundly from 
the disease of political divisions, 
that it is enough for a man to 
belong to a party for that 
party to cover all his short- 
comings, however grave and 
open they may be. It is a 
lesson in political immorality 
which you are giving to the 
country. I will not associate 
myself with it!” If only 
these wise words were taken to 
heart in our midst, how much 
cleaner and saner a place would 
be our House of Commons. 

The Ministers were not im- 
peached. The Committee, de- 
termined to make the way easy 
for others as for itself, was 
resolved that no one should 
suffer, “Our régime,” said M. 
Barrés, in a phrase of Anatole 
France, “is a régime of facility.” 
Thus it was proclaimed aloud 
in the French Chamber, as it 
has been proclaimed aloud in 
the House of Commons, that 
there is no law against guilty 
Ministers. And, as we have 
said, it is not only France that 
lies under the ban. England 
is guilty of an equal sin. We 
can match without any diffi- 
culty the indiscretions of MM. 
Monis and Caillaux. When 
the truth was dragged from 
our unwilling Ministers that, 
fortified by a “ tip” given them 
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by the brother of a man with 
whom the Government was at 
that moment making a con- 
tract, the same procedure was 
adopted in London as was 
adopted in Paris at the dis- 
covery of M. Fabre’s famous 
document. A Committee was 
appointed to make things easy, 
and though in Lord Robert 
Cecil it found its. Barrés, Mr 
L. George, we believe, is re- 
garded by zealous partisans as 
@ martyred saint, and Sir 
Rufus Isaacs is Lord Chief 
Justice of England and a 
peer of the realm. 

It is plain, therefore, that the 
democracy, French and English, 
is determined not to embarrass 
its champions with a too lofty 
standard of honour. Ifthe Mar- 
coni scandal revealed the greed 
of popular government, the 
Ulster plot uncovered its lack 
of truth and scruple. Had a 
private gentleman held himself 
as some of our Ministers held 
themselves in our more recent 
crisis, he would have been driven 
from the society of his fellows. 
It is not a pleasant thing 
to play the agent provocateur ; 
it is not a pleasant thing to 
say not a word more than what 
may perchance be found out, 
and to declare that you are 
speaking the truth; it is not 
a pleasant thing to alter the 
text of a speech in a public 
report. These things are not 
done by civilised men. They 
are done by Ministers. And 
when we contemplate with 
sorrow the exploits of MM. 
Monis and Caillaux, let us 
remember that if we exchanged 
these Ministers for our own we 
should not lose one jot by the 
bargain. 
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With so many examples be- 
fore us it is easy to mark the 
profound disservice which de- 
mocracy does the world. In 
the first place, it has weakened 
the whole basis of truth. When 
once a man holds office by the 
votes of an accidental majority, 
he seems to place himself at 
once above the common obliga- 
tions of humankind. He says 
that which is untrue, not mere- 
ly with conviction but with a 
vaunting pride, as who should 
say: behold my sturdy inde- 
pendence of spirit. If you 
wish examples of the falsehood 
inherent in democracy, you 
may find them in the recent 
Parliamentary scandals, French 
and Iinglishh The debates 
concerning the raid upon 
Ulster are peculiarly rich in 
misstatements, and therein the 
Ministers did themselves less 
than justice, for they did not 
agree beforehand upon what 
they were going to say. A 
more recent instance of untruth 
shows to what a length a 
Minister will go in the search 
for popularity. On June 2nd, 
at Criccieth, Mr L. George de- 
clared that the British sristo- 
cracy and their friends were 
crowing jubilantly over mutinies 
inthe army. Most pertinently 
the Prime Minister was asked 
“‘whether he would say if any 
mutinies in the British Army 
had been brought to his notice, 
and if so, when they took 
place?” Mr Asquith answered 
briefly that “there had been 
no mutiny in the British 


Army.” Had Mr George not 
been a demagogue, he would 
have corrected his speech and 
apologised for misleading the 
electors. Being a demagogue 
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he could find nothing better to 
say than that “he stood by 
every word of it.” The fact 
that there have been no muti- 
nies weighs not a feather with 
him. He cares not a jot for 
Mr Asquith’s assurance. He 
“stands by every word.” And 
he does not see, poor man, that 
it is this very “standing by” 
what is untrue that makes 
him unfit for the task of gov- 
erning the country. 

In the second place, demo- 
cracy is the sworn foe of 
patriotism. The chosen of the 
people no sooner enter the 
House of Commons than they 
forget altogether the claims of 
their country, unless indeed 
they have been bred in the 
school of a pious tradition. 
They believe easily that nothing 
matters except their own pro- 
gress. <A salary of £400 is 
very well in its way, but it is 
chiefly valuable as an earnest 
of better things. To hold office, 
though the skies fall, that is the 
ambition of every demagogue. 
He has no higher ideals than 
have MM. Monis and Caillaux. 
He is always ready to shout 
with the largest crowd. Only 
he must take part in the 
government ; he must have his 
salary; he must share the 
dignity which still clings about 
a Minister in the eyes of the 
ignorant. That is his notion 
of service—advancement for 
himself. And if in the scramble 
his country is dishonoured, if 
one class is set against another, 
if the standard of honour is 
immeasurably lowered, he can- 
not help it. He is quite sure 
that he must live somehow, 
and since he has made a trade 
of politics, he cannot afford to © 
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sacrifice himself for anything 
80 foolish as the public weal. 

So democracies get the 
governments that they deserve 
in a set of greedy amateurs, 
untrained and unbridled—men 
who cannot interpret the 
present by the past, because 
they know nothing of history ; 
late learners, who gather from 
a text-book the few facts that 
are necessary for display. 
These men believe that, because 
they have a gift of popular 
rhetoric, because they can make 
on the hustings the sort of 
speech the groundlings want 
to hear, they can assume the 
responsibilities of a great 
empire. That they should fail 
in the art of government is 
assured, It is an art that has 
no link with the cunning of 
demagogues. But that does 
not matter to our politicians. 
It is their single hope to succeed 
with all haste, and then by a 
skilful piece of gerrymandering 
to make it certain that they 
will come in again. No more 
shameless manceuvre has ever 
been devised than the Plural 
Voting Bill, that first-fruit of 
democracy, lately before the 
House. That Mr Asquith and 
his friends should have a con- 
scientious objection to the 
expedient of Mr Cobden, who 
made faggot voters as he made 
yards of cotton, is a hypo- 
critical assumption which will 
deceive nobody. Ifthe Radicals 
had a genuine belief in par- 
liamentary reform, they would 
do their best, by an honest 
Redistribution Bill, to see that 
one vote had approximately 
one value. They are not inter- 
ested in moral trumpery such 
as that. They wish only to 
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load the dice for their own 
profit, and it is not strange 
that Lord Hugh Cecil de- 
scribes their honour as “rather 
smudgy.” 

Finally, there is corruption in 
its many subtle forms. There 
are flutters on the Stock Ex- 
change. A poor man after 
some years of office can make 
himself master of a comfort- 
able income. And there are 
friends to be rewarded with 
easy offices. There are bureau- 
crats to be counted by the thou- 
sand, among whom the loaves 
and fishes may be profitably 
divided. In brief, it is not 
only by the abolition of plural 
voting that seats may be made 
safe. Nor is truth of any 
greater value outside the House 
than within it. Popular cries 
may be invented which have 
no sort of relation to the facts, 
and which, nevertheless, touch 
the passing fancy of the duped 
voter. The profitable example 
of Chinese Slavery is not likely 
to be forgotten, and Mr George, 
no doubt, hopes to make great 
play with his “ mutinies ” when 
he goes before the free and in- 
dependent electors. Thus it is 
that democracy, degrading the 
public morality, endangers the 
State, as lately in France, 
where the project of three 
years’ service in the army, 
essential to the national ex- 
istence, wellnigh broke on the 
rocks of political intrigue. And 
we can only wonder how long 
will countries, once great and 
noble, endure to be ruined for 
the sake of a sentimental, un- 
just, and corrupt system. 


If only Jacques Casanova 
could revisit this planet, he 
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would find satisfaction even 
for his own inordinate pride. 
In his lifetime an adventurer, 
whose shoulder knew the weight 
of the policeman’s hand, and 
who was chased hot foot from 
every capital in Europe, he has 
become, a century after his 
death, a favourite of scholars 
and men of letters. His 
Mémoires,’ composed at the 
end of his life, in the seclusion 
of Dux, are revised and anno- 
tated with the meticulous care 
commonly reserved for classical 
texts. All the resources of 
human ingenuity have been 
employed to check his state- 
ments and to identify the men 
and women who shared his 
joys, or, after a bad season 
at the gaming-tables, went into 
an involuntary exile with him. 
A large library of books 
and pamphlets is devoted 
gravely to the exploits of this 
pleasant rascal, who during 
half the eighteenth century lived 
by his wits in Venice and Paris, 
in London and Madrid. Nor 
is there any sign of fatigue in 
the eager interest taken in his 
singular career. Not long since 
the publishers of Milan gave us 
a@ monumental edition of his 
Escape from the Prison in 
Venice. We are still expecting 
the exhaustive bibliography 
promised us by Mr Tage Bull, 
an eminent scholar of Copen- 
hagen. Meanwhile we are glad 
to welcome the admirable mono- 
graph of M. Charles Samaran,} 
who has resumed in some four 
hundred pages the exploits, the 
disgraces, the disappointments 
of the most brilliant ruffler 
that ever flickered gaily 
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through the capitals of Europe. 
Those for whom Casanova’s 
‘Mémoires’ are an old friend, 
will find in M. Samaran’s 
many an ancient doubt cleared 
up. The unhappy ones to 
whom Casanova is a mere name 
will discover therein a clear con- 
sistent record to satisfy their 
curiosity,—a record which has 
caught something of the gaiety 
of the original, and which may 
be read with much more ease 
and enjoyment than the latest 
specimen of fiction from the 
circulating library. 

And as we turn over the 
pages of M. Samaran’s book, 
we cannot but wonder by 
what tentacles it is that 
Casanova has attached him- 
self to the intelligence of the 
world. He holds us to-day, 
as he held his own generation, 
by the intense vividness of his 
life and character. He had 
the supreme faculty of put- 
ting himself before us as a 
man. So to say, we may 
look all round him. There is 
no trait in his complex char- 
acter which is lost in the 
dimness of the background. 
If there are moments when 
his candour sleeps, it is soon 
wide awake again; and in this 
quality he yields only to the 
greatest. He cannot cross 
swords with Pepys and Mon- 
taigne, the two masters of 
autobiography; for as he 
lacked the plain reality of 
the one, so he fell below the 
understanding egoism of the 
other. Moreover, he had an 
unconscious vanity to which 
they were both strangers. 
Pepys, it is true, took a proper 
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pride in all that he did and 
owned, but withal he professed 
a humble surprise at his own 
triumphs, and never lost in 
arrogance a sense of propor- 
tion. As for Montaigne, he 
regarded himself with the 
same detached care where- 
with a philosopher might look 
upon a baffling problem. 
Casanova, on the other hand, 
could not help being ro- 
mantic. Though he wrote in 
old age, when it was too late 
to make reparation — though 
the habit of repentance was 
not strong upon him, — he 
did not tell the whole truth. 
There were some things which, 
if he could, he would hide 
from the eye of posterity. 
There were some moments of 
the past at which he was 
resolved to represent himself 
as better than he was. 

Being endowed, then, with 
the genius of confession, and 
resolved upon the enterprise of 
autobiography, he had at his 
hand as fine a material upon 
which to exercise his art as 
ever delighted the curiosity of 
man, Truly he was no hero, 
His career cannot be held up 
as an example for others to 
follow. The one and only 
business of his life was pleasure, 
whose lure he followed with a 
constant heart and dauntless 
courage. In the pursuit he 
knew neither fatigue nor 
shame, and since he sets forth 
his adventures with an en- 
chanting frankness, save only 
when he refuses to explain why 
he is driven from this capital or 
that, it is not surprising that 
his ‘Mémoires’ have retained 
their freshness unto this day. 

The chief interests of his life 


were love and the gaming- 
table. He could resist a pretty 
face as ill as he could resist 
the shuffling of the cards. And 
as in love he would surrender 
nothing to sentiment, so at the 
tables he would not lose a 
shilling for a mere scruple of 
honour. Of the fair ladies 
who won his heart, not one of 
them broke it, and by a strange 
irony it was only the beautiful 
Provengale, who before she 
took farewell of him wrote 
upon a window-pane in the 
Hotel des Balances at Geneva, 
“ Tu oublieras aussi Henriette,” 
that remained a constant 
memory to the end. Fickle in 
love, he adored the hazard of 
play with unbroken fidelity. 
Chance was a mistress who 
never failed him, because he 
took care to bend her to his 
will. If fortune were against 
him he knew well how to 
“ gorrect ” her, and he justified 
his cunning with characteristic 
ingenuity. Success he thought 
might always be “attained by 
some happy stroke of fortune, 
some sudden dexterity inde- 
pendent of luck,” and Casanova 
was convinced that “‘a prudent 
player can make use of either 
or both of these means without 
incurring blame or being taxed 
with cheating.” It is a danger- 
ous doctrine, which, put into 
practice, involved the ingenious 
philosopher in many troubles. 
Being a born gamester, like 
the famous Barry Lyndon, of 
whom he was the only begetter, 
Casanova preferred, if he could, 
to hold the bank himself, and 
it was only when his purse 
did not equal his ambition 
that he condescended to punt 
like a mere amateur. But on 
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whichever side of the table he 
played, he had the advantage 
of his adversary, we may be 
sure, in courage and endurance. 
If he were risking his last coin, 
nobody knew it, and his famous 
encounter at Salsbach with 
M. d’Entraques long ago 
became a legend. Casanova 
thought ill of his opponent, 
who, said he, tired of the 
game in an hour. D’Entra- 
ques, in a fury at the insult, 
suggested that the first of the 
two who left the table should 
forfeit fifty louis. Casanova 
took the bet, and after play- 
ing for forty-two hours, with 
no food but chocolate and a 
cup of broth, saw the hapless 
d’Entraques carried fainting 
to bed. Such was one of the 
triumphs of this knight of 
industry, who congratulated 
himself that not merely could 
he correct fortune but endure 
fatigue like a hero of old. 
That gambling was vastly 
profitable to him was evident. 
Without a private fortune, and 
disdaining any sort of pro- 
fession, Casanova seldom knew 
the restraint of an empty 
pocket. He went whero he 
would, and kept the best of 
company. For, gambler though 
he was, he was a wit and a 
scholar as well, and nothing 
flattered his vanity so easily as 
the notice and converse of men 
of letters. The joyous days 
which he spent in Paris were 
rendered yet more joyous to 
him by thesociety of the learned. 
Crebillon he knew, who taught 
him French, and Voltaire, whose 
keener edge cut him like a 
knife, and MHelvétius and 
Winckelmann. He hated fools, 
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he said, so bitterly, that he felt 
degraded in their presence, and 
such learning as he had picked 
up on the highroad of life 
justified his intolerance. Be- 
sides, had he not written plays, 
and translated both Horace 
and Homer? Above all, he 
vaunted himself a philosopher. 
“T have lived a philosopher 
and I die a Christian,” he said 
at the end, and it was a fitting 
close to his life that he should 
brag at so solemn a moment. 
The Prince de Ligne, who knew 
him in his old age, declared 
that it was only his comedies 
which were not comic, only his 
philosophical works in which 
there was no philosophy. He 
spoke the truth. For the 
comedy of his life outstripped 
the comedies of his composing 
as far as the hard philosophy, 
formulated at the gaming- 
table, surpassed the poor philo- 
sophical treatises to which he 
put his hand. 

He was familiar with courts, 
and in the course of his long 
life visited all the crowned 
heads of Europe. He resented, 
as Voltaire did, the imperti- 
nence of Frederick the Great. 
With Joseph II. himself he 
was not afraid to bandy words. 
“T do not like people who buy 
titles,” said the Emperor. 
“And what about those who 
sell them?” came the quick 
reply. It is some source of 
pride to us that he delighted 
in England. He refrains from 
the foolish jokes, from the in- 
solent scorns, which have been 
for so many years the stock-in- 
trade of the returned traveller. 
Indeed, he would have stayed 
many years in our midst had it 
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not been for a forged bill, put 
upon him, as he says, by 
another, which would assured- 
ly have brought him to the 
gallows. Who, then, shall 
blame him for showing a clean 
pair of heels ? 

The last years of his life 
were spent at Dux in Bohemia. 
One day in Paris he met Count 
Waldstein, who said: “To- 
morrow I leave for Bohemia; 
come with me.” Casanova, 
most happily inspired, con- 
sented, and remained unto his 
death librarian at Dux. That 
his position was difficult cannot 


be denied. How should he, © 


who had taken the freedom of 
the great world, live comfort- 
ably in Bohemia at another’s 
expense? Yet, if we think 
what might have been the end 
of the great Casanova, when 
the spark of gaiety was dead 
within him, we can think only 
that this last stroke of fortune 
was the most benign that ever 
fell upon him. What would 
he have done—old, shabby, 
and resourceless—in the poor 
gambling -hells of big cities? 
At Dux, at any rate, he had 
books and leisure and com- 
pany. That there were hard- 
ships, too, cannot be gainsaid. 
So long as Count Waldstein 
was at home all was well. In 
his absence Casanova was for- 
gotten or ill-treated by a harsh 
steward. Nor was it easy to 
please him. He could not for- 
get in his age the magnificent 
figure he had cut in his youth. 
He was exacting as only the 
great are exacting. If his 
soup were too hot or too cold 
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he was angry. He complained 
now that another had been 
given strawberries before him, 
or that a distinguished guest 
had gone without being pre- 
sented to him. Worse than 
all, he fell to being a bore. 
The exquisite story of his 
escape from the prison at 
Venice had been told so often 
that the edges were worn, and 
some there were so hard-hearted 
as not to wish to hear it again. 
His haughty manners were un- 
intelligible to the rising genera- 
tion. The truth is that he was 
thirty years behind the fashion, 
and youth, ever hard-hearted, 
did not conceal its contempt. 
When his German was unin- 
telligible they laughed at him. 
When he showed his French 
verses in manuscript they 
laughed at him. When he 
entered the room with a bow, 
which Marcel, the famous 
dancing - master, had taught 
him sixty years before, they 
laughed at him. Of course he 
was right, and the laughers were 
wrong. But a consciousness of 
right is sometimes a poor con- 
solation, and Casanova found 
small comfort for his wounded 
pride. So he wrote his phil- 
osophies and composed his 
verses; and he died at Dux, 
which had been his home for 
fifteen years, leaving behind a 
vast quantity of unprinted 
manuscript. At the last he 
was a butt, that is true, and 
surely he overcame the con- 
tempt of the foolish in re- 
membering the gay, the fas- 
cinating, the dashing Casanova 
that once he was. 
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